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the right of prefixing to this Work the Name of one, whose 
administration of the British Possessions in India 5as connected 
his fajne with the history of almost every kingdom of Asia. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 

With the greatest respect, 

Your Lordship’s most faithful 
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JOHN MALCOLM. 
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Whilst tlic annals of almost every nation that can boast of 
any political importance have been illustrated by eminent 
British writers, Persia seems hitherto to have been generally 
iieglixited. It must, therefore, be allowed to be highly 
desirable that this blank in our literature should be filled 
up, and that tlie English reader should be made acquainted 
with the histciry and condition of a people, who have in 

most ages acted a conspicuous part on the theatre of the 

* 

Avorld ; and who have of late acquired peculiar claims to 
our attention, from the nature of their relations to British 
India, and from the renewal of their intercourse with the 
States of Eurojje. Though I have for many^^ years con- 
temp ated such a >vork, as an object of utility and import- 
ance, a sense of my own want of qualifications as an author 
long deterred me from undertaking it. I had left my 
native country, and entered the army of India, at an age 
when those who aim- at literary eminence are only com- 
mencing their studies ; and when I first had opportunities of 
collecting the materials which form the basis of my present 
work, I neither enjoyed, nor had any prospect of enjoying, 
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the necessary leisure for putting them into a form to meet 
the public eye. A number of advantageous circumstances, 
however, concurred by d^ees in ultimately removing the 
doubts which these difficulties had at first excited in my 
mind. During the last fifteen years, I have three times 
visited Persia in the charge of political missions; and 1 have 
for almost the whole of that period been intrusted with the 
ccmduct of the negotiations between that State and the 
British Government in India. The nature of my public 
employment, which led to my travelling over almost all the 
provinces of Persia, gradually improved the knowledge I 
had before possessed of that kingdom and its inhabitants ; 
and a sense of duty, as well as the natural curiosity which 
I felt of investigating the state of a country so imperfectly 
known to Europeans, equally urged me to endeavour to 
amass useful infomation of every description ; whilst it 
may be easily conceived that the diplomatic character with 
which I vfa§ invested greatly facilitated my progress in the 
attainment of this object. 

What I have now said will shew that I do not come 
forward, as an author, with those pretensions which belong 
^to men of high literary attainments ; but that the prosecu- 
tion of my public duties first led me to feel the want of a 
History of Persia, and subsequently involved me in an effort 
which, under other circumstances, I should never have 
contemplated. I do not, however, state this fact with a 
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view of deprecating criticism, or of claiming indulgence ; I 
am fully aware that the fate of every work must be deter- 
mined by its own merit, and have, therefore, laboured to 
render that which I have undertaken as complete as pos- 
sible. I have studied perspicuity — I have*sougbt truth; 
and my opinions, which are invariably expressed with free- 
dom, may, perhaps, have some value, from being those of a 
man whose only lessons have been learned in the school of 
experience. 

The History of Persia may be divided into two parts : 
tlie ancient and the modern. The former, which com- 
mences in the fabulous ages, terminates in the conquest of 
that country by the Caliph Omar, in the thirty-first year of 
tiie Hijrah. Throughout this period the Persiaqs crane 
in frequent contact with the great European nations of 
antiquity : but as my principal object in undertaking thi^ 
work, was to supply information that could not be obtain^ 

m 

from the historians of Greece and Rome, I havt^ in general, 
followed Eastcni authors; and their narrations of the 
events of these distant periods will at least be deemed, by 
the European reader, a subject of just literary curiosity. 
The materials from which this part of my work is com- 
posed, arc fully stated in the Appendix, which is, in fact, 
a dissertation upon the ancient history of Persia. I almost 
fear that this Appendix may be deemed too long. It 
necessarily recapitulates many events that had been pre- 
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viously Stated : but I was more willing to meet the charge 
of tautology, than to run the risk of not rendering complete 
in itself this difficult and interesting branch of my subject. 

In the modern parts of the History of Persia, I have 
studied brevity, as far as was consistent with the introduc- 
tion of every fact that appeared of importance; but the 
subject was so copious and diverging, that it required a 
constant effort to confine myself within the proposed limits. 
In one point I have, perhaps, indulged in a greater latitude 
than has usually been assumed by writers of history. I 
have not unfrequcntly endeavoured to enliven and to illus- 
trate my subject, by the relation of occurrences in which [ 
was personally concerned. This I did under an impression 
that the character of nations, as well as individuals, may 
often be better appreciated from anecdotes, than from a 
mere narration of events;' and when such passages occur, 
they will, in addition to that light which they throw upon 

A 

facts and observations, serve to remind the reader of what 
I before stated, — that if I had not been a traveller I should 
never have been an historian. 

In the course of this work I have carefully consulted 
every European author of eminence who has investigated 
the history and literature of the Oriental nations. But as I 
have always quoted, in my notes, the names of those by whose 
labour^ I have profited, it would be superfluous to men- 
tion them here, the more especially as their well-established 
reputation could derive no increase from my culogiums. 
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I have to acknowledge, with sincer| gratitude, the aid of 
those whom motives of personal friendship have induced to 
promote the success of this work. To the kindness of Sir 
James Mackintosh, and to that interest which he takes in 
every effort to illustrate Eastern history, I owe the greatest 
obligations. I am also much indebted to Mr. William 
Erskine * of Bombay, from whom I received several valu- 
able communications; and I feel, that if my attempt to 
throw light upon the more remote periods of Persian his- 
tory should prove satisfactory to the reader, I shall, in a 
very considerable degree, owe my success to Mr. Alexander 
Hamilton, of Hertford College, whose superior knowledge 
oi every branch of Oriental literature enabled him to give 
me the most essential assistance in this difficult and import- 
ant part of my work. 

Before 1 left India I was indebted to Mr. N. H. Smith, 
late Envoy to the Court of Scind, for the communication of 
his Journals, and for remarks upon the character of the 
Arabian tribes settled on the shores of the Peraan Gulf. I 
was also under obligations to Mr. Bruce, the present Resi- 
dent of Aboosheher, for observations upon the constitution 

* Since my return to England, I received a very interesting commonica- 
tion from Mr. Erskine on two sepulchral urns, found near Aboosheher, 
wliich had been sent to him by Mr. Bruce, the British Resident at that 
place. My observations on similar urns (Vol. 1. p. 498) had been printed 
before I received Mr. Erskine’s letter : but it was with the greatest satisfac- 
tion I found the opinions I had expressed upon this subject correspond with 
those of one^ on whose learning and judgment 1 place great reliance. 
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of the Persian array^ and the customs of the wandering 
tribes ; and 1 have received, since my return to England, 
some valuable information, upon the same subjects, from 
Mr. Cormick, Surgeon to the late Embassy in Persia, and 
frmn Mr. Willock, who has recently been appointed Charge 
d' Affaires at the Court of Teheran. 

It remains to speak of those Officers who accompanied 
me to Persia, and who were alike led by zeal in the public 
service, and by personal regard for me, to assist in my 
researches to obtain information. To Captains Grant and 
Christie f, and Lieutenant Pottinger, who were deputed 
by me to explore and report upon the provinces of Mekran, 
Balochistan, and Seestan, which divide India from Persia, 
and who executed that difficult task with a spirit of enter* 
prise that must ever reflect the highest honour on tlicir 

* I have received communications upon similar subjects from my friend 
Jafiier All Khan, an Indian nobleman, who has long resided at Sliiraz; and 
1 have, at different periods, obtained valuable memoirs, containing historical 
facts and anecdotes, from several Persians of rank and rcjnitation, who are 
at present residing in that country, and some in high employment. When 
such information is referred to in the History, it is always marked Persian 
MS., as many reasons prevented my giving publicity to the names of those 
from whom 1 derived it. 

f Captain Grant of the Bengal Establishment, and Captain ( diristie of that 
of Bombay, were employed by me, on account of their knowledge of the 
native languages, and the high reputation they had in the armies to which 
they belonged. Their success justiiled the selection : but I had soon after- 
wards to regret the loss of Captain Grant, who was murdered by banditti on 
his journey from Bagdad to Kermanshah ; and Captain Cliristie lately fell 
in a contest between the Persians and Russians, in whicli he gallantly sup- 
ported the reputation of British valour. 
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characters, 1 owe information, whic]^ is the more valuable 
as it could have been derived from no other source. I am 
also much indebted to the reports and communications of 
Captains Frederick and Josiah Stewart, Mr. Henry Ellis, 
Captain John Briggs, and Captun John McDonald Kinnier. 
Tlie latter officer has since acquired a just reputation by 
the publication of a Map and Geographical Memoir * on 
Persia, which is partly compiled from his own surveys and 
observations, and partly from those of the other OflScers 
employed in my several Missions to that country, which I 
put into his hands mth a confidence in his talents that has 
not been disappointed. 

To my relation. Major Paslcy, who accompanied me on 
all my Missions to Persia, and who early acquired an inti- 
mate knowledge of the language and character of the inha- 
bitants of that country, 1 am indebted for important aid in 
every stage of this work. To Mr. Andrew Jukes .my 
obligations arc equally great. That gentlem^, whose long 
residence in Persia was passed in the attainment of useful 
knowledge, communicated to me all the information he pos- 
sessed; and I owe to his learning and research many im- 
portant facts illustrative of the sdence and manners of the 
people I have endeavoured to describe. 

1 could dwell more than I have done upon this subject, 

* Captain John McDonald Kinnier has, since the publication of his 
Memoir, been employed in Asia Minor, and has traversed some of the least 
known parts of that celebrated country. 
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as there is no circumstance connected with iny w'ork so 
pleasing to my mind as the recollection of the assistance 
which I have received from those friends whose names have 
been mentioned. 1 might indeed swell this list, but I fear 
that T have already too far intruded my feelings upon the 
reader. 
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HISTORY OF PERSIA. 


Chapter I. 

GENERAL INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS ON THE BOUN- 
DARIES, MOUNTAINS, DESERTS, RIVERS, AND CLIMATE 
OF THE KINGDOM OF IRAN, OR PERSIA. 

Before we enter on the history of a people, it appears 
necessary to say a few words respecting, the extent and 
nature of the country in which they dwell. The boundaries 
of Iran, which Europeans call Persia*, have undergone* many 
changes. The limits of this kingdom, in its most prosper- 
ous periods, may however be easier described : the Persian 
Gulf and Indian Ocean^ to the south, the Indus and the 

• 

• 

• This word is generally supposed to bo derived from Fav, or Pors, a 
division of tte empire of Iran, and applied by Europeans to the whole. It is 
certainly uil^iiown. in the sense we use it, to the present natives of Iran, 
though soiae Asiatic writers contend that Pars formerly meant the whole 
kingdom. In proof of this, a passage of the Koran is quoted, where one 
of Mahomed's companions, who came from a village near Isfahan, is called 
Selman of Fars or Pars. We have also the authority of the Scriptore for 
the name Paras* or Phars. The aothors of the Universal History, *!• on 
what authority I know not, state,'t^lii^ Iran is not a general name of Persia, 
but of a part of that country. This ik certainly erroneous : Iran has, from 
the most ancient times to the pre^nt day, been the term by which the Per- 
sians call their country; and it mdudes, as they understand it, all the 
provinces to the east of the Tigris, Assyria Proper, Media, Parthia, Persia, 
and Hyrcuiia or Maaenderan. The whole of this country; has probably 
been styled Pan or Persia in the Bible, and by Greek and Roman writers 
since Cyrus. 

Persian geographers assume more magnificent limits for their andena 
cs&fpiret they say it iadoded four seas and r^ers : the Binds 

* ItissonaBadiaBmielfEsdras, &c. fVol. V.p.50. 
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Oxus to the east and north-east, the Caspian Sea and Mount 
Caucasus to the north, and the River Euphrates to the 
west. The most striking features of this extensive country, 
are deserts and mountains; amid which are interspersed 
beautiful valleys and rich pastures. From the mouths 
of the Indus/ to those of the Earoon and the Euphrates, 
the narrow strip of arid and level country which lies be- 
tween the mountains and the sea, bears a greater resemblance 
in soil and climate to Arabia, than to Persia. Although 
this tract extends in length for more than twenty degrees, 
it cannot boast of one river® that is navigable above a 
few miles from the ocean. The appearance of this coast is 
almost everywhere the same, a succession of sandy plains; but 
the eye is occasionally relieved by large plantations of date- 
trees, and by patches of cultivation near the wells and fresh- 
water rivulets, which are thinly scattered over this extensive 
barren region. Ipland, from the chain of mountains nearest 
the Indian Ocesb and Persian Gulf, unto the Oxus in one 
direction and the Caspian Sea in another, the most marked 
features are nearly the same ; a succession of mountains and 
valleys of different elevation arid extent. There are only a 
few among the former of very extraordinary height, though 
many ranges have continual snow upon their summits. 
None of the valleys are broad; but some are of great length, 
often exceeding a hundred miles. The only tracts within 
this empire which spread wide, without the intenruption of 
mountains, are salt deserts, of which there are several; one of' 
the most renjarkable is that extending from the banks of the 
Heirmund River iiY Seistan^to the range of hills which divide 

tb^ Red Sea, tbe Caipian Sea, and tbe Persian Golf ; the Euphrates, T^s, 
Arazes, Phasis, Indus, and Oxus. 

^ The Tzah, which' divides Pars from Khuzismn, is navigaUe for boats as 
fSr a distance of 16 miles from the sea. 

^ 1 have written Heirmund, because it is g^enerally to termed by Persiail 
authors ; but it is alto called Helmund. This £ne river, (the Etynuinder of 
the ancients,) which takes its rise in the mountains of Hazara to the north 
of Oal^l, 6ow.s through Seistan, fertilising part of that arid province, and 
mptfisi itself into the hake of Eerah. 
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that province from lower Mekran, a distance of about four 
hundred miles. This may be deemed the extreme length of 
the desert. Its breadth from Noosky^ a village in Sarawan% 
to Jalk, in upper or northern Mekran^ is nearly two hun- 
dred miles. The salt desert, which reaches from the vid- 
nity of Koom and Kashan to the provinces of Mazenderan 
and Khorassan, is as long and some miles broader than 
that of Seistan, with which it unites. The exact nature of 
this vast wilderness is little known. It abounds with salt 
marshes, and encircles the Sea of Zerah, or Lake of 
Seistan. In many of its dry parts it presents to the eye 
either a crusted coat of brittle earth, or a succession of saiul- 
hills. The latter have in general the shape of waves, and 
consist of particles of red sand, so light as to be hardly pal- 
pable, which, scattered by the violent north-west winds 
that prevail throughout the summer months, form a moving 
cloud, often alike destructive to animal antd^to vegetable life. 

The influence of this great desert on the countries in its 
vicinity and on the same level with it, is very great. They 
are subject to extreme heats: the temperature of Eashan was 
found, frenn observations made Iby Fahrenheifs thermo- 
meter, to be about twenty degrees warmer than that of 
Kohrood, a village twenty-five miles from it, in a small valley, 
on the top of a range of hills, which were certainly not of a 
height to account for this great difference of temperature, 
from the mere difference of elevation. The hills in the in-- 
terior of Persia are not quite so barren as the ranges which 
meet the eye of the navigator of the Indian Sea and the 
Persian Gulf; but none, except those of Mazenderan and 
of Georgia, are covered with forests. In the nmrth-westem 
parts of Kurdistan, in parts of Pars and Khorassan, there 
are woods intermixed with large trees; but most of the 
niountains in Persia are either bfffe, or thinly dad with 
underwood. 

The valleys in the central provinces of Persia s^und with 
^ A district in Afdcrsn. 

B 2 
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tbe 'numt. and most valuable vegetable productions, and 
mj^t be cultivated to any extent. The pasture grounds 
m not surpassed by any lands in the world. Trees are 
^Idom found, except near the towns or villages; but the 
luxuriance with which they grow wherever planted, shows 
that the climate is congenial to them. The orchards of 
Persia produce all the fruits of the temperate zone; and 
its wilds abound widi flowers that can only be reared in 
the gardens of Europe by care and cultivation. Though 
there is a resemblance in the principal features of the 
surface of this kingdom, some of its provinces are marked 
by a very distinct appearance. In Ears, Irak, and Ehoras- 
san, the valleys are generally level. In Aderbijan they 
appear like a succession of eminences between hills ; and 
Kurdistan may be almost termed one immense cluster of 
small mountains, occasionally intersected by loftier ranges ; 
on the top of whiSi, as in every other part of Persia, are 
table-l^ds, which, from their great elevation, arc subject to 
extreme cold^ 

Persia has hirdly one river which can be termed naviga- 
ble^ unless the Euphrates^'and the Tigris may be considered 
as belonging to it. The Earoon in Khuzistah, the Arras 
6r Araxes in Aderbijan, and the Heirmund which flows 
dirougb the province of Seistan, are the largest within its 
ordinary limits. The rains, except in Mazenderan, are nei- 
ther frequent nor heavy; and the want of water is undoubt- 
edly the great obstacle to the general fertility of the country. 
In its more prosperous dayss, astonishing efforts were made 
by the inhabitants to overcomi^^his natural defect : but the 
local situation of Persia was liifliappy ; and tlie ravages of 
barbarous invaders often destroyed in a day the labours of 

^ la ^ year 1810, when eneamped on the plain of Hubatoo in Kurdistan, 
the water in my tent froze to near half an inch thick on the 17th of August. 
The latitude was thirty^ix degrees north, and Fahrenheit’s thninoxneter 
at fix a. m. stood at Uuity-four. 

t la the but fine;dtitrict of Nlshabore in Khoraasan, are said 
to haTtt been twelre ^[ioiisand wat^«eoi^ 
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a century, and made a naticm recedi in despair from its 
prqgress in improvement. 

The climate is very various. It is not more affected by 
the difference of latitude, than by the opposite nature of 
the soil, and by the remarkable inequalities of the surface 
in almost all the provinces. The greateT part of the 
country, as has been stated, is a succession of plains at thcs^ 
base of those ridges of hills by which it is intersected and 
of table-lands nearly on a level with their tops. To pass 
from the lower valleys to the higher, is to clmnge the 
temperature of summer for that of winter. But the climate, 
though various, is healthy ; and few countries can boast ^ 
more robust, active, and well-formed race of men. Its 
animals (particularly the horses and dogs) are of uncommon 
size, strength, and beauty. The vegetable productions have 
been noticed. In the mountains some valuable minerals are 
foul’d, but none in any abundance; an^^^^ersia has conse- 
quently been always indebted to foreign countries for lead, 
iron, silver, and gold. ^ 



Chaptee II. 


THE PAISHDASIAH DYNASTY OF FEE8IAN KINGS. 

« 

If we desire to be fully informed of a nation's history, we 
must not reject the fables under which the few remaining 
tisoes of its origin are concealed. However extravagant, 
they always merit attention. They have an influence on 
the diaracter of the people to whom they relate. They 
mix with their habits, their literature, and sometimes with 
their religion. They become, in short, national legends, 
which it is sacrilege to doubt; and to question the deeds 
of Roostum would raise, in the breast of a Persian, all 
those feelings which would be excited in an Englishman if 
he heard a foreigner detract from the name of Alfred. 
Such heroes often rise in importance (so far as their ex- 
ample IS of value) in proportion as their real history is lost 
in obscurity: they are adopted as models by painters and 
poets; every human virtue is ascribed to them; and men 
are taught their duty from fables decorated with names 
whidi^hey have learnt to venerate from their cradle, and 
the love oP which is cherished witli all the enthusiasm of 
naticmal pride. 

According to all Mahomedan writers, except the author 
of the Dabistan'^, Kaiomurs' was the first monai'ch of 

According to the Dabintan, Kaioinup was preceded by an earlier ra^ of 
monarcha and prophets. This work stai^ that Mah-abad and his wife were 
the p0entB of the pi^esent race of men, and h»t individuals left of the 
fonner cycle. For the fire-worshippers believe, as the Hindus do of their 
Kalpas, that there have been innumerable periods or cycles, each of whi(di in 
suecession has bc^eu peopled by a male and female spared out of the cycle 
that preceded it. But who were the first progenitors of mmikind, and 
whence they came, they deem impossible to be discovered. 

Mah-abad left a numerous progeny, whom he drew from a savage 
state, into which they early and, aided by divine power, he dvilised 
giving them ^ taste fiir the arts die httaries of IHb. He had 
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PersiB. They follow the chronology of the Jews, and trace 
his descent from Noah. He is said’' to have reclaimed 
his subjects from a state of the most savage barbarity. He 
was, we are told by one author', the son of Yessan-Ajum, 
while others- call him the grandson of Noah *" : all agree in 
acknowledging him the founder of a dynaAy, known in 
histmry as that of the Paishdadians, or &st distributors of 
justice. 

The efforts of Kaiomurs to civHise mankind were in 


thirteen successore, who were at once the monarchs and high*|>nosts of the 
country ; but the last, called Azer-abad, abdicated the throne, and retired 
to a life of solitary devotion. On this a scene of murder, rapine, and 
every enormity, ensued ; and the human race, l)ecoming like beasts of prey, 
retunted to their rude habitations in caverns and mountains. 

A devout man, named J y-affram, was now intreated to assume the govern- 
ment and restore the institutions of Mab-almd ; but he refused till enjoined 
by the angel Gabriel, who brought the divine commands. His successors 
made the Jy-anian djmasty ; the las* of them was d[y-abad, who, after a 
happy reigu, suddenly disappeared, and the empiie fell again into ooiUu- 
sion. Order was restored by one of his sons, named Shah Kedeer,^the last 
of whose Miccessors was Mahabool, whose depravity was such as caused him 
to be driven from the throne, to which his eldest son Yessan was raised, and 
hii dynasty terminated with Yessan- A junf, at the end of whose reign the 
human race had become so wicked, that God caused them to destroy each 
other by their mutual contentions, and the few that remained fled to the 
woods and mountains : at this perifid the all-merciful Creatoi* called 
Kaiomurs, or Gilshah, to the throne. * 

The periods of time assigned to each dynasty exceed all human belief, 
and appear to be calculations applicable to the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies, and not dates referable to real history. Thus the Jy-anian race is 
said to have reigned one asper, or a thousand millions of years. 

^^h is the account contained in the Dabistan, a Persian work compiled 
ul Ifldia, and for which the Dessateer is quoted as the authority; but its 
recent publication has diminished l^e respect once entertained for its opi- 
nions. For a critical exain|||^tion of these two works, see an acbnirablo 
paper by Mr. Enkine, in ihe second volume of the .Somdny Troiw- 
aoHong. 

^ He is also known by his title of Gilshah, or King of th^ Earth* 

^ FerdosL 

* Zeenut ul Tuarikh. 

« Zeenut ul Tuarikh. The author of this work states, that the ^ord 
Kaiomurs is SyKiae,andsignifle8Hy-Nalud^orthe|i^yiIlgWord. Ioon- 
femmy entire igiuMraiue of derivarimi. 
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the banning only^ successhil with his own family; the 
tei^ retained their savage habitt^’ and carried on a war 
agamst him, during which his son, Siamuck, was ^in 
in '‘■battle. The first of Foaian . poets " has ' described 
these wars in a work founded, no doubt, on the 
moat ancient 'histemes and traditions, but heightraed by 
his own rich imagination, and clouded by a thousand 
&bles. In his page t^ese barbarous enemies of Kaiomurs, 
are termed deevs", or laa^cians; and when that monarch 
carried Houshung, the infant son of Siamuck, to share 
in the revenge he meant to take upon his enemies, his 
army, according to the poetr, was joined by all the litms, 
t^^ers, and panthers, in his dominions; and the deevs were 
routed and torn to pieces in their flight by the auxiliaries 
who had left their native forests to aid the just king*'. 
After this victory, Kaiomurs retired to his capital of 
Bulkh', where, according to one author, he resigned his 
crown to his grandson, Houshung; while another* asserts, 
that he died and was succeeded by that prince. Both state 
that he reigned thirty years. 

Hoodiung, the second Paishdadian king, was renowned 
fyr justice iuid wisdom; but we find a great difletenoe 


■ Fetdosi. • 

* Deev means magician : in Sanscrit it means a brahman, perhaps 
from some of that tribe pretending to be sorcerers : but such is the term 
whidi barbarous men in all ages have applied to their enemies or neigh- 
bours who had more art or knowledge than themselves. The rude inha- 
bitants of Tartary, at the present day, gravely assure you that the Chinese 
are deevs or . magicians. 

p Ferdosi. 

<1 In anothef aecouBt of this war, his anny is said* to have suffered greatly 
from the imhealthiness of the country into wfiiich he marched $ Jbut he waa 


lelievj^^ a divine revelation, made through a voice which spoke froip the 
n^paiij^) and told him his enemies were asleep in a neighbo^rii^ foivpti 
instantly marched and destroyed them.— Zeenti/ «/ 
dty, which lies in 3^ 28' of north latitude^ and in 68^^ 18' east 
longi^de, appears to have continued daring a long period the ^jpital of 
tbeieiiM^t lungs of Pe^^ 

'/%eeimt ul Tuarikk 
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among Persian authors^ bodi as to %he events and the 
period of his reign. He m stdd to have founded stnne 
notde dties, and to have invented* many useful wts; 
and his name is perpetuated in Perna as the first oon- 
stnictor of aqueducts'*. A work** of some mmty which 
has been quoted by Per^n writers, is asdibed to him. 
He ragned forty years, and was succeeded by his stm, 
Tahamurs, commonly called Deevrlmnd, or the Ma^oan- 
bindery; a title he derived from ms success in warring 
against the enemies of his family. According to Per^n 
fable, he was aided in those wars by the supernatural 
wisdom of his prime minister, Sheerasp, who, we are 
informed, used all kinds of spells and endiantments to 
entrap the deevs. The latter, however, would ^pear to 
have been superior to their conquerors in knowledge; 
for it is confessed “ that a number of them who were 
prisoners, redeemed their lives from Tahamurs by teach- 
ing him to read and write. We learn from the author 
wiio records these events, that the worship of idols was 
first introduced under this prince; and tho account of its 
ori^n appears very naturd. A malignant disease had 
raged so long in Persia, that men, distracted at loring 
many of their dearest friends and relations, desirqd to 

m 

* Ferdosi states that Houshung first discovered fire by the collision of flint 
stones, and ordained its worship as the Nour^-Khodah, or Light of God. 

* These aqueducts are made by a succession of small wells a few yards 
distant from each other, and of sudi depth as the level and soil require; 
they are connected at the bottom by a channel, large enough for a man to 
pass and dear it. These wells commence at a spring, and not imly convey its 
waters, but that of such other springs as are found in the course of the 
canal ; they are conunon through Persia. The water is apj^ied to irrigaliiia- 

* The Jauveedan Khird, dr Eternal Wisdom. 

T The Greeks termed aU others barbarians ; and many ^utic tiations 
replant the ehemies of their earlier power as dem^ and'^fta^|s. . Whhn 
Buddu and lug successors conquered (eylon^ they are stated in the (Hh- 
galm Records to have extirpated the iy whom uiaiid was then 
possetedd. 

« Zeenut-ol-Tuftriklu 
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preserve the memotr} of them by Imsts and images, which 
they kept in thw houses, as some consdation under their 
affliction. These images were transmitted to a postmity by 
whom they were still more venerated ; and in the course 
tune the mmorials of tend» regard were elevated into 
objects of adoration*. 

Tahamurs governed Persia thirty years. He was suc« 
ceeded by his nephew, the famous Jemsheed**, a prince 


* The following passage from the authentic Trarels of William de Rubru« 

? uis, a monk, who was sent, in A.D. 1253, by Louis the Ninth of France^ 
commonly called St. Louis,) to the Court of Mangou Khan, the grandson 
of Chenghiz, is a remarkable illustration of this passage. The author writes 
from the City of Cailac, in Tartary. After 1 had sat awhile,*’ he obserFes, 
with these priests, and entered into their temple, and seen many of their 
images both great and small, 1 demanded of them, What they believed con- 
cerning God ? They answered. We lielieve tliat there is only one God. 
Whether do you lielieve that he is a spirit or some bodily suhstunce ? They 
said, M'e believe that he is a sjiirit. Then said I, Do you believe that God 
ever took man’s nature upon him? They answered, No. Again I said, 
Since fou. believe that he is a spirit, to what end do you make so many 
bodily images to represent him ? Since also you believe that he was not 
made man, why do* you rather represent him by the image of a man than of 
any other creature ? Then they answered. We frame not these images to re- 
present God : but when any rich man amongst us, or his son, nr his wile or 
any of his friends dieth, he causeth the image of the dead person to he made, 
and todie placed here ; and w'e, in remembrance of him, do reverence there- 
unto. I replietl then, Do you these things only for friendship and out of 
flattery to man ? No, said they, but out of regard to their memories. 

And again,” this author observes, the Moals [Moghuls] or Tartars 
are, in this regard, of their sect ; that is to say, they believe there is hut 
one God ; yet they make images of felt, in remembrance of tbeir deceased 
frienda, covering tiiem with five most rich and costly garments, and putting 
them in one or two carts, which carts no man dare touch ; and these are in 
the custody of tbe|r soothsayers, who are their priests, concerning whom I 
win give your an account more at length hereafter.”* Similar is 

the account giir^of the origin of idolatry in the book of Wisdom, c. xiv. 15. 
^ Jeipshd^ was the first who discovered wine. He was immoderately 


fond f^^j^pes, and desired to preserve some, whidi were placed in a large 
ves j^j^p if lodged in a vault for future use. When the vessel was opened, 
ibii^'y^fii had fermented : their juice was so acid, that the king believed it 
iaj^4)e poisonous : he had some bottles filled with it, and poison written upon 
espt : ^ese were placed in his room. It happened that one of his favourite 
r • Harris’s Travels, Vd. i. p, 670. 
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celebrated as the founder of Persepolis^, which is to this 
day called Tuklit^e-Jemsheed, or the Throne of Jemsheed. 
To him Persian authors attribute the invention of many 
useful arts; and refer the first great reform in the manners 
and usages of his countrymen. He divided his subjects, 
they inform us, into four classes. The firsf consisted of 
learned and pious men, devoted to the worship of God ; 
the duty assigned to them was to make known to others 
what was and what was not lawful The second were 
writers, whose employment was to keep the records and 
accounts of the state. Soldiers formed the third, who were 
directed to occupy themselves in military exercises, that 
they miglit he fitted for war. The fourth class were arti- 
ficers, husbandmen, and tradesmen Jemsheed also intro- 
duced the solar year ; and ordered the first day of it, when 
the sun entered Aries, to be celebrated by a splendid festival®. 
The early part of liis reign wns prosperous beyond all ex- 
ample; but, immersed in luxury, he at last forgot the source 
wlience his good fortune flowed, and proclaimed himself a 
deity ; directing his statues to be multiplied, ‘that the Per- 
sians might adore the image of their king, as the dispenser 

Idclips was affected with nerrous head-aches: the paiu distracted l^er se* 
much, that she desired death : obsen'iiig a battle with poisoti written on 
it, she i jok it and swallnwed its contents. Tlie wine, for such it bad 
become, overpoAvered the lady, who fell into a sound sleep, and awoke 
much refreshed. Delighted with the remedy, she repeated the doses so 
often, that the king's poison was all drunk. He soon discovered this, and 
forced the lady to confess wliat she had done. A quantity of wine was 
made ; and Jemsheed and all his court drank of the new beverage, which, 
from the manner of its discovery, is to this day known in Persia by tlie 
name of zehcr-e-khoosh, or the delightful poison..— Mcullau Ac she a's 
MSS. 

^ This city is called both Istakhr and Tukht-e- Jemsheed by the Persians. 

^ The authoiitieson which we give the history of Jemsheed mali^ nomen# 
tion of Mah-abad ; but if we are to credit the Dabistan, the iuatitiitioiia of 
Jemsheed oae only have been a revival of those of that lawgiver. 

^ It is called Nouroze, or new year’s day, and is still the greatest festival 
in Persia. Some of the sculptures of Persepolia are euppoaed to represent 
processions at tlue fiwtivaL 
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of all earthlj goodi This act of daring impiety dilated 
hie sabjet^ and encouraged the Syrian prince, Zobauk*, 
to invi^ Perria. The unfortunate Jemsbeed fled before 
a conquenn*, who was deemed the instrumeait of divine 
vengeance. The wanderings of the exiled monarch are 
wrought into a tale, which is among the most popular in 
Persian romance. His first adventure was in the neigh- 
bouring province of ^istan s, where the only daughter of 
the ruling prince washed, by a prophecy of her nurse, to 
fall in love with him, and to contract a secret marriage : 
but the unfortunate Jemsheed was pursued through Seistan, 
India, and Cliina, by the agents of the implacable Zohauk, 
and was at last seized and carried before his cruel enemy 
like a common malefactor. Here his miseries closed ; 
for, after enduring all that proud scorn could inflict upon 
fallen greatness, he was placed** between two boards, and 
sawn asunder ' with the bone of a fish. 

I'here are various accounts of the descent of Zohauk, 
who now became the sovereign of Persia. Some histo- 
rians^, make lum an Arabian, but descended from Kaiomurs: 
others trace bis descent <to Shedad, and term him a Syrian ; 
and it has even been conjectured that he was the Nimrod 
-of the Bible. All agree that, he was of a cruel and san- 
guinaiy temper. He is described as having iiad two dread- 
ihl cancers on his shoulders, which the Persian fabulists 
have changed into snakes ^ whose hunger nothing could 


f This prince was the descendant of $hedad, and, according to aanie 
aothon, the nephew of Jonsbeed. 

g Called also Zabolistan, which is the ancient name. 

^ k Zeenutoil-Tuarikh. 

* Sudi is tl^^|D0st popular account of Jemsheed's reign ; r^[arding whom, 
however, differ very widely. Ferdosi says, that bis reign lasted 

~ years; and adds, that when the newt of his death-reached 
Seistan, his widow put an eod to her existenoe with poiiOB*: 
it a son, whose descendant, Bcsistum, became iha boast end §^Cfy 
Btry. 

[ 'Zeenut-^-TiHu&lk. 

Thewhoib ef .Zdbaiik*s history is a &U09 the story of ^ snalEes is 
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appear but ibe brains of human beings* Two of his sub- 
jects were slain daily to furnish the horrid meal; till the 
indignation of KSwah, a blacksmith of Isfahan, whose two 
sons were on the point of being sacrificed, relieved the 
empire from this tyrant, and rmsed Fcridoon^ a Paishda-* 
dian prince, to the throne. 

Feridoon was the son of Abten, an immediate descendant 
of Tahamurs. He had escaped in . an almost miraculous 
manner from Zohauk, when that prince seized and mur- 
dered his father At the age of sixteen he joined E&wdh, 
who had collected a large body of his countrymen : the 
Persians fought with enthusiasm under the standard of the 
blacksmith’s apron ", which continually reminded them of 
the just cause of their revolt; and the presence of their 
young prince made them invincible. Zohauk, after nu- 
mcr .us defeats, was made prisoner, and put to a slow and 
painful death, as some puni^ment for his crimes. 

evidently allej^rical, and was probably designed to represent the fatal conse- 
qtiences of yielding to evil temptation. We are told by Ferdbsi, that the Devil 
perMiiided Zohauk to murder his virtuous faflier, Murdas : and afterwards 
tempted him to eat flesh, which, in those days, was considered a great sin. 
As a reward for the enjoyments he had obtained for him, Satan entreated 
Zohauk*8 permission to kiss his shbulders ; w'hidi his lips no sooner tbuch- 
ed, than a hissing serpent appeared on each. These were exp^ted to piu. 
duoe his immediate death ; but the monarch was assured by the Devil, who 
had assumed the form of a physician, that if the serpents were fed with 
the brains of human beings, he need apprehend no danger. The re- 
medy was tried, and proved successful ; and Persia, but for the courage of 
K&wdh, would have been depopulated by this dialM>lical device. 

™ He also slew the peasant who had sheltered Feridoon in the mountams, 
and tibe cow which had nourished him with her milk. The name of this cow 
was P(M>rmaiah ; and Feridoon, in honour of its memeny, carried an iron 
mace with a cow’s head, as his weapon, in battle. It was adled the guns 
gowesir, or the dub with the cow’s head. " . 

* Fertdoon’s first act was to convert this apron into the royal standard of 
POrdas As sudi, it was richly ornamented with jewds ; towhidi every k}«g 
added, 'fhnn Feridoon to the last of the Pehlivi monarchs. It was the 
DeruM-e-Kdwibiee, (the standard of Kdwdh,) and continued to be the royal 
standard of Persia UU the Mahomedan conquest, when It was tskea in batde 
hySaad<«*Widcaitt,^ and seitt teethe CdifdiOt^ 
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A Persian poet®, alluding to the victories >virhich the 
youthful Feridoon obtained over Zohauk, and to the 
enchantments by which the latter was guarded, and the 
tnanner in which they were overcome by his antagonist» 
^!ii>eautifully ^xclaims p : The happy Feridoon was not 
an angel ; he was not formed of musk or amber: it was by 
his justice and generpsity that he gained good and great 
ends. Be thou just and generous, and thou shalt be a Feri- 
doon.'’ 

The crimes of his elder sons, which embittered the latter 
years of Feridoon, have given rise to one of the most aifect- 
ing tales in Persian romance; indeed it is only in that 
form that there remains any record of these events. 
This virtuous monarch had three sons, Sclm, Toor, and 
Erij. The two former were by one mother, the daughter 
of Zohauk; the latter by a princess of Persia After 
these three princes had been united in marriage to three 
daugliters of a king of Arabia, Feridoon detennined to 
divide his dominions among them. To Seim he gave 
the countries comprehended in modem Turkey; to Toor**, 
Tartary and part of cliina ; and to Erij % Persia. The 
princes departed for their respective governments; but 
the two eldest were displeased that Persia, the fairest of 


o Sadi. 

p Feridoon e ferokh, ferishta iia bond; 

Z-mighk, ou z-amber, serisbta, ua bond ; 

Be dad on dahish, yaft an oeekoee ; 

Tu-dad, ou dahish kus, Feridoon touee.’*^Gtt/wton« 

4 Her name was Irandocht, or daughter of Iran ; her father was Shah- 
' murd. 

' From him Bastem authors derive Turan, formerly the Persian name 
for all the countries between the .Taaartes and the Oxus in <me direction, 
and the Caspian and the boundaries of China in another. 

* M^y Pemin historians derive the name of Iran from this prince. 
IfooUali Piroze, an excellent PeWivi scholar, tells me it is the plural of Bar, 
and rneams the country of believers $ but Brij might have taken hk napm 
Inmi the same word. Bercm or Aron, 1 am told, signifies mountainous 
in Hebrew ; and the face of Ihe country certainly favours this latter etymo» 
hgr. 
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lands and the seat of royalty, should ^ave been given td 
their younger brother; and they combined to effect his ruin. 
They first sent Uo their father, to reproach him with his 
partiality and injustice, and to demand a revision of h||i 
act, threataiing an immediate attack if their request wj|| 
refused. The old king was greatly distressed! He repre- 
sented that his days were drawing to a close, and entreated 
that he might be allowed to depart in peace. Erij disco- 
vered what was passing, and resolved to go to his brothers 
and lay his crown at their feet, rather than continue the 
cause of a dissension that afflicted his father. He prevailed 
on the old king to consent to this measure, and carried a 
letter from their parent to Seim and Toor, intreating 
that they should live together in peace. This appeal 
had no effect, and Erij was slain" by his brothers * ; who 
had the barbarity to embalm his head and send it to Eeri- 
dooii. The old man is said u> have fainted at the sight. 
When he recovered, he seized with frantic grief theAead 
of his beloved son, and, holding it in his raised hands, 
called upon Heaven to punish the base pcrjJetrators of so 
unnatural and cruel a deed. Mliy they never more,” he 


* Feraosi. • 

* Ferdosi. • 

* Thfc remonstrance of Erij to his brothers when they resolved to slay 
him is given by Ferdosi in some very fine and affecting lines. 

Pussundee, ou hem dastanee koonee, 

Ke Jan daree, ou jan sitanee koonee : 

My aza mooree, ke danah kush est : 

Ke jan dared, ou jan shereen khoush est.** 


Will you ever allow it to be recorded 

That you possessing life deprive others of that blessing ? 

Pain not the ant that drags the grain along the ground ^ ' 

It has life, and life is sweet and delightful to all towhomitbeknigs.’* 
The last couplet has been translated by Sir William Jot^ into Ei^lish 
verse. We are told, in a Persian work of celebrity,* that a person dreamt 
he saw Ferdosi composing, and an angel guiding his pen 4 he looked; near, 
and discovered that he^had just written the above couple^ ia whidt ha so 
mphaUcaUy pleaciftforhiiiDanity tothe smaBestinseat. 

* The Attash Kuddah. > 


Ml 
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“ ea^'f one bright day! Hay the dentoQ-^ 
- regtOTBe teyr their savage bosoms tiU tbqr excite compas^' 
rion even in. the wild beasts of the forest! As to me, 
derire from the God who gave me life, that.'.be 
ccmrinue it till a descffldant shall arise fivm the race of 
to revenge his death; then this head will repose with 
joy on whatever spot is appointed to receive it.'" 

The daughter > of £rij was married to the nephew of 
Foidoon ; and their young son, Meenucheher*, proved the 
image of his grandfather. This child became the cherished 
hope of the aged monarch ; who, when the young prince 
attained manhood, made every preparation to enable him 
to revenge the blood Erij. Seim and Toor trembled as 
they saw the day of retribution approach; they sent am- 
bamadors with rich presents to their father, and intreated 
that Meenucheher might be sent to them, that they might 
stand in his presence like slaves, and wash away the re- 
mein^rance of thrir crimes by tears of contrition. Fmi- 
&XH1 returned their presents; and in his reply to their 
message expressed his indignation in glowing words: ** Tell 
the merciless men, that' they riiall never see Meenuchriier 
'but attend^ by armies, and clothed in steel 
. A war commenced; in the first battle Toor was . slain 
hy the lance of Meenucheher. Seim retired to a fortress, 
whmice he was drawn by a challenge fnm the youthful 
hero^ who was victmious in this combat; and the event 
restmed tranquillity to the empire. When Meenucheher 
returned in triumph, the venerable Feridoon advanced 
<m focR to meet him : the prince dismounted as he ap* 
]psoached, after kissing the ground % teedved his con- 

y Th» paattge is almost literal from the page of Feiv^ 

* The name of the lady was Feri-cheher, or Fairy^fwe ^ that of herlniio 

hond, Pushung. * , 

* Ihe literal meaning of Meenudieher is Paradue4ace. 

Fardodi. . ' „ 

> « Kitti% thogimind ai^pm m haiwe been a Tory an^ 

Xn tile Baade oftim (We, (a Casio in dheEhah Nantth,) Wa^and l^f 
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gratt^lations. Feridoon ik)on afterwards died; before he 
he placed his crown on the head of the grandson 
of Erij, advising him to attend to the coun^l of Sam^, a 
nobleman of great wisdom and high birth, who was here- 
ditary Prince of Seistan. Persia|fe authors ii^orm us, th^t 
Feridoon reigned five hundred years. They add. that he 
was the first monarch who ever rode upon an elephant, or 
brought those ^animals into use in war^. His wisdom and 
goodness have been universally celebrated. His testament, 
addressed to hi^ descendants, contained the following admi- 
rable lesson to monarchs: Deem every day in your life a 
leaf in your history ; take care, therefore, that nothing be 
written in it which is not worthy of posterity.” 

Meenucheher^ was a good and pious monarch: but the 
great prosperity of his reign was chiefly owing to the 
wisdom and courage of his prime minister, Sam, whose 
descendants obtained a celebrity which has led Persian 
historians and poets to speak only of the events conisect^ 
with their lives. The eldest son of Sam, we are informed, 
was born with white hair : this greatly distressed his father, 
who in consequence named him 2al, or the aged. Soon 
after his birth, Sam was persuaded that the infant was not 
his own but that of some deev or magician; under* thaf 
impression, he sent it to be exposed on Elburz?, a lofty 
HMmntain, which the Persian historian describes near the 
sun, and far from mankind.” Here fabulists relate that the 

heroes are represented as drinking the health of Kai Kaoos, in bumpers 
of Zahul wine, beioreidie action commenced. They first, the poet 
pronouneed the name of their king, then drank, and falling' prosiarate, 
kissed the ground.*’ 

^ The son of Jemsheed, by the beautiful Princess of Seisjan, was lulled 
Atmt; his son was Ourshasp, whose son wlut Nerimaa^ the fat'&ev oliSmn, 
whose eon M wanibe father olf Roostum. ’ “ ' ' 

® Ferdosi. * . ' } 

' This prince iasupposed to be the Handaces of the Greelu. ^ 

‘ This" ijjwiintwnjor rather range of^Bionntms, i» new the 

ih^mdtyofTeli^^^ ^ 

Vlot. T. c 
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jtmag Zal iru fiartured by aaimirgh>>) or griffin. But Sna 
was 8oi»i induced to r^nt of bis tumatund conduct; 
he heard a divine voice exddm: “ That infimt whidi a 
.fitther abandmied) is now the care of the umvorrid Protec- 
tor'.^ He froit to ESnirz, where he humUed hiinsrif 
before God; and bis son was restored. They embraced, 
and Zal went with him to the Court of Meaiacheber : 
the father was soon afterwards appointed governor of Seis- 
tan, Cabul, and all the countries to die north of the Indus'^; 
to which he fnmiediately proceeded, accompanied by his 
newly discovered scm. ' 

The first adventure which the 'poet' records Zal, is 
that which led to all his renown, os it made him the fath» 
of the hero his country, the great Roostum, whose name 
occupies so large a space in Eastern history, or rather ro- 
mance, that it must prove an excuse for the narradon of 
- the fabulous'particulars connected with his birth. 

dbe day, when hunting, Zal came to the foot of a tower, 
op one of the turrets of which he saw a young damsel of 
the ihost exquisite beauty. They mutually gazed and loved ; 
bui there appeared no mode q( reaching the batdement. 
After much embarrassmenf”, an expedient occurred to the 
maiden : ^’e loosened her dark and beautiful tresses, which 
fell in ringlets to the bottom of the tower, and* enabled the 
enamoured prince to ascend. The lady proved to be Ron- 

^ It^ n to tbis &ble that Grecian biitoriam allnde when they 

rebile diat Aebiemeifes was nurtured by an fa|:le* He is termed the founder 
of the greatist family in Persia : some authors state that he was the second 
oi fhis family* Supposing Sam (who is, according to Persian authors, the 
^'fonuder of the jgreitest family in thdr country) the Perseus of the Greeks; 

who" was nurs^ by a simurgh, m fabulous bird, wim his Mu It is 
4!maiB,..iliat all thescthams had many names ortstM hud seme 

word like Achnmenes may have been thorn of fiam and Zd 1 am 
very litde inclined to ventnro on this fidd of endless oonjectlbres 
^Fer^. 

k 71m appears no authortty to oopdfde t^t she possssdedanflM 
liM kihiii I# Foriih irM etljr 
]|ferdosL ' ' ' 
m FerdosSv 
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dabah, the daughter of IMC^rabt king of Cabul, a prinoe 
of the race of Zcdnuk. The love 'which thisesttraordinaiy 
interview gave rise to, entfed in a maniage, approved both 
hj Sam and the royal father of the princess ; and we ace 
assured tiiat all 'was hajqnness, t01. the pains gf Boudabah 
riueatened her husband with the loss of his beloved. . IHie 
griffin, who had nurtured Zal on Elburss, had g^v«l him, 
at parting, some of her feathers, and directed him to 
born one whenever he was in extreme distress. He did so 
nowi and his kind nurse appeared. She tcdd him that 
it was necessary to make an incision in the sid^ of Boodabcdi, 
and gave him some intoxicating drugs", which, whmi ad- 
ministered to the princess, would make her inseusible to 
pain. Zal did as he was directed, and the g^ant child 
was cut from the side of his mother, who was soon restored 
to porfect health. The Infant was named Roostum., Sevmi 
nurses'* were asrigned for his support, but proved insuf- 
ficient ; nearly as many sheep were soon required fof his 
daily sustenance. Such is the fabulous account of 1^ 
birdi of the hero of Persia. His deeds have been mag- 
nified into miradra by the poet i^o describes them ; and 
thus his history is envelop^ in romance. One of his 
principal achievements, during the reign of Meenucheher,* 
was the conquest of the EuUah Suffeedi*, in the province 
of Pars. This fort lies about seventy-six miles north-west 
of Shinus, situated on a high hill, that is almost perpendi- 
cular on every side- It is of an oblong form, and incloses 
a level qjace at toe top of the mountain, whidi is cohered 
with delightful vmrdure, and watered by numdous springs. 
The ascent is nearly three miles; Tor the hrit five or riii^ 
hupdred yards, the summit is so difficult of.pppfoil^ 
the riig^t e st opposition, if writ directed, > must njudm: it 

¥ ^ I , ^ , 

^ Abccttdmg to one copy, tliey gave her 

j' “ odW, WdwH 

It OMioll tlu aaits aam^ 
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In bie rude state of militaiy science, it qan- 
be surprising that even Roostom failed in subduing by 
tc^ such a fortress. After a tedious blockade, he had 
recpujise to stratagem. Having disguised himself as a 
deder in of which he knew the garrison was much in 
"Want, he put bags upon his camels, and, in place of the 
article in which he pretended to trade, concealed an armed 
tnaa in each bag. No suspicion was excited. The attack 
commenced after it was dark. The garrison, though sur- 
prised, made a desperate resistance; and it was not till 
daylight^ that Boostum obtain^ possession of the fort, in 
which he is*said to have found immense treasure 

Meenucheher died, after a reign *of one hundred and 
twenty years. On his death-bed, he entreated his son, 
Nouzer®, to trust, to Sam and his descendants as the best 
supporters of his throne. But that prince forgot his 
father’s adrice almost as soon as he obtained the crown, 
andvnever even consulted the advisers of his father, until 
he saw his subjects on the point of rebellion, from their 
resentment of bis cruel and oppressive rule. ,He then sent 
for Sam, who, the momeht he arrived at court, was solicited^ 
to take* upon himself the government of the country. This 
•he refused; but promised his efforts ao reclaim the un- 
fdrbrthy nftmarch, . whose vices and weakness had led Pu- 
^ung, the King of Turarf' , to threaten an attack of Persia 
with thirty thousand men, •commanded by his son, Afrasiab. 

Hie pretext of this war was, to revenge on the Persians 

* 

« I am for this description to Lieutenant McDonald, who 

viaRed liiis fort in 1810. It ilbs then in possession of the tribe of Muma- 
■enni, one of^l3ie aboriginal tribes of Persia. Their means of defence 
were |»robably still the same as in the days of Roostum : a line of largo 
stoiws ranged in r^ular order around the edges of the predptce. stone 
It wbd^ in by a smaller : when that is removed, the large rather 

rpidc, is hurled down, and swe^ every thing before it^ 
v'FerdosL ^ 

® The Sosarmes of Greek history, 
f Ferdmu. . " 

‘ » < Ocylhia. " ^ 
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the death of Sfeelm and Toor. The*real cause was the 
distracted state of the kingdom ; and the troops of Turan 
were ei^couraged as they advanced^ by hearing of the death 
of Sam, from which they anticipated every success. Nor 
were they mistaken : two engagements and two single com- 
bats, — in one of which Kob^, the son of the famous 
Kawahj Avas killed ; in the other, Nouzer himself was dis-* 
comfited by Afrasiab,— placed the diadem of Persia upon 
the head of the latter, who soon afterwards took Nouzer 
prisoner and slew him. This happened in the seventh 
year of the reign of that unfortunate monarch, who exhi- 
bited in his combat with the Tartar princt> a personal 
courage, such as redeemed his memory from contempt. 

After the death xS Nouzer, Afrasiab ruled Persia fenr 
twelve yc‘ars. Having seized all the chief nobles, he 
determined to put them to death; but was diverted* from 
this' by his brother, Agrarees, who persuaded him to rest 
satisfied with confining them in the fortress of SarV' in 
Mazendcran. At length, Zal, the son of Sam, who com.- 
rnanded the army of his father-in-law, Mehrab, the King 
of Cabul, made head against Afrasiab, and endeavoured' to 
gain Agrarees to his cause, by an offer, if he could release 
the Persian nobles^ to raise him to the throne of Persia# 
It is stated, that Zal justified this measure, on the 
ground of the two sons* of Nouzer being, from weak- 
ness of character, totally unfit to govern the empire: but 
it is more probable that he saw no hopes of relieving his 
country, except in creating dissensions among its enemies. 
The Tartar prince agreed to the proposal ; and desired Zal 
to send a force against him of suffiejint strengA to a^rd faitfa 

* Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. , ' " 

y The present capital of Mazender^n. town was viwtsd ; Jow 
Hanway in A.D. 1743 { there were then standing four aheient temidjes, 
built in the shape of rotundas, about thirty feet in diaioeter, luid near a 
hundred and twenty feet high. 

■ Their names ai;d Goostahem. 
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a fair pretext for retreating to defend Rhe?, the seat of his 
goYmiment. It was at the 'same time settled, that a body 
of men should inarch to Sari. This plan was executed ; 
the small detachment which went to that city succeeded 
in releasing the Persian nobles. The treachery of Agrarees 
was discovered, and his punishment was signal. His justly 
incmsed brother slew him with his sabre, before ' the 
assembled chiefs of Turan^. 

Zal, when he heard of this event, raised a person of the 
name of Zoo^ or Zoowah to the throne. Zoo, according 
to some, was descended from Selin: others trace him , to 
Meenucheher. He died after conquering Pars, and was 
succeeded by his son, Kershasp• **. 31^ prince, who was 
soon set aside as incompetent by is considered by 
Persian authors as the last of the I^ishdadian dynasty: 
who, according to their computation, governed Persia two 
thousand four hundred and fifty years. The names of 
twel^ce kings only of this race have been preserved; and 
concerning them, we ha\’e hcardly one fact, except the revolt 
of Sawah‘, which can be deemed historical. 

t 

• TKe Rhag«8 of the ancients. 

. ^ Zeenut-nl-Tuarikh. 

« The Artii of Greek writers. 

^ The Arbianes of 'Ctesias, and Cardicias of Moses of Clioreup. 

* The conrersion of this blacksmith’s apron into the imperial standard 
has been related. Its falling into the hands of the Galiph Omar, is a fact 
of undoubted authority, and confirms the truth of this event in the remote 
history of Persia. 
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THE EAIAKIAN DYNASTY OF K1N(PS. 

Kai Kobad, the founder of the Eaianian dynasty, 
was a lineal descendant from Meenucheher; according to 
some accounts, he was his great-grandson. He had 
retired to the mountain Elburz: but his retreat was known; 
and * when Zal found Eershasp unequal to the duties of 
sovereignty, he sent his son, Roostum, to invite Eai Eobad 
to mount the throiiew^ The young warrior met the prince 
at the foot of Elburz* Eai Eobad, after hearing his 
errand, told him he had descended the mountain in con- 
sequc'iice of having dreamt that the crown of Persia was 
placed upon his head by two white hawks 5?. The royal 
youth and Roostum feasted together; and, according to 
the usage of those days, the goblet was freely circuited. 
They proceeded to the camp of Zal, who, however, did not 
proclaim Eai Eobad ^ till he had assembled the chiefs of 
the empire, and obtained their assent. When the ceremony 
of crowning him was over, the new king, as was tb he 
expected, withdrew to his palace, and committed the admi^ 
nistration into the bands of Zal, while his son, Roostum, was 
appointed to lead the Persians against the dreaded Afrasiab^ 
who had again passed the Oxus and invaded Persia. The 
first field of Roostum is a theme of glory with his countrymen. 
The youth had received from his father the club of his ances- 
tor Sam. This tremendous weapon, which had long been the 
terror of the enemies of his country, was soon perceived by 

^ Ferdosi. 

* This allusioii is not escpiained. The hawks are oonjeetured by some 
Fenuan writers, to have been Zal and Roostum. 

^ It is probable that the Kai Eobad of the Persians is the Dejoces of 
the Greeks : but this will be hereafter discussed. 
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the Tartars'; aiid \n answer to Afrasiab's demand, who 
that boy was that made suth havock in his ranks, one of 
them exclaimed, Seest thou not that he wields the club 
of the mighty Sam? that he is a youth, the object of 
whose soul is renown^?” Afrasiab, despising his years, 
hastened to attack him. Roostum, perceiving his intention, 
and that he was almost unarmed, threw aside his club,' and 
rushed to the combat. After short but violent contest*, 
the Persian hero seized the prince, and bore him off his 
saddle; but the girdle, by which‘ he held him, broke: 
Afrasiab fell to the ground, and his soldiers crowded to 
his defence in such numl)ers, that it became impossible for 
Roostum to recover his prisoner. But the rich crown and 
girdle of the Tartai' prince remainQ4 the possession of 
the victor, whose triumph was completed by the entire 
defeat of the enemy; according to Persian authors"', Roos- 
tum slew In this engagement no less than eleven hundred 
and^ixty men, with his own hand. Afrasiab, immediately 
after, retreated across the Oxus, and advised his father to 
make peace with a nation which he could no longer hope 
to subdue. A negotiatio^i was opened, and, notwithstanding 
the decided opposition of Roostum, a peace was concluded, 
Jby which it was agreed, that the Oxus should remain, as 
heretofore^ the boundary betwc'cn the two kingdoms. 

Kai Kobad lived some time after this peace: he is said“ 
to have reigned oUe hundred and twenty years®. He 
was remarkalde for his justice, which was so great, that 
men ceased to lament his virtuous ancestor, Feridoon. 

^ I have in this place and others used the European names Tartary and 
“TTartars. These terms are unknown to the natives of the East. Tartary 
was formerly called Turan, and is now called Turkistan. 

^ Ferdosi. 

* Ferdosi. 

Ferdosi. * 

® Shah-Namah. 

^ P'erdosi assigns an antedituvian age to Zal and Roostnm, the heroes of 
this most fabulous part of his history. 
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He left four sons: Kai Eaoos, Arish,*Rooiii, and Armen. 
To the former he bequeathed his tlirone, and enjoined the 
others to obey him. 

The commencement of the reign of Kai Kaoosi* was most 
prosperous: but he was ‘deluded by the representations 
which a favourite mistress made to him, of me delightful 
climate and fertility of Mazenderan, to resolve on its con- 
quest. All liis nobles were,averse to this enterprise, as that 
country, the ancient Hyrcania, was inhabited by bar- 
barians’), whom they thought it impolitic to disturb or 
irritate. They entreated Zal to hasten to court, that he 
might prevail on the king to abandon his intention ’’ ; but 
the sage ‘counsels of the old minister were vain. Kai Kaoos, 
however, had wis&j^ enough to entreat Zal to govern 
the kingdom in his absence: but that chief would only 
consent to give his aid to a noble named Meelad, who 
was appointed to the great charge, and directed not to act 
in any affair of importance without the concurrence of the 
Prince of Scistait. 

The King of Mazenderan, the moment he beard of the 
approadi of Kai Kaoos, solicited aid from the Deev-Suifeed, 
or White Demon*; and their combined troops defeated Kai 
Kaoos in a great l)attle; during which, that monarch, andr 
his army were struck with a sudden blindnes.'^, and all 
who were not slain, were made captives. Kai Kaoos was 
among the latter. He was confined in a strong fort, under 
the custody of a chief called Arjung, who used often taunt- 

* * 

P The reign of PhraortCb, the son of Dejoces, is omitted by Persian authors.^ 
It is probably included in the incredible period assigned to Kai Kobad. 
Kai Kai>os is Cyaxares ; his son and successor, Astyages, is also omitted. 

<1 They are termed deeves or demons by Persian writers. 

* Ferdosi. 

* This was probably some northern prince, whose colour and prowess had 
obtained him this name from his Persian enemies. 

^ This, as wilhbe hereafter shown, was the eclipse, foretold by Thales of 
Miletus, which occurred during the battle' between Cyixares and the 
Lydians. 
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ingly to ask the royil {nisoniB*) what he thought of the de< 
hghtful climate he had bera so anxious to enjoy". 

The news of this great disaster filled Persia with dis- 
may. Zal immediately sent Roostum to attempt the 
release of his king; which thafr hoo effected through the 
double means of force and stratagem, though imposed, 
according to the fabulists of ‘Persia x, by all the efforts of 
valour and of enchantment. The death of the Deev-Sufteed, 
whom Roostum slew in single combat, terminated this enter- 
prise. All the subjects of the deev, who survived him, 
submitted to Eai Kaoos,- and presented to him a golden 
throne, on which the monarch seated himself, while his 
brave deliverer occupied a golden chmr on his right hand. 
The king of Mazenderan continued, #e are told, for some 
time to resist, but he was at last conquered, and fell by the 
lance of Roostum ^ : his country was made one of the Sub- 
ordinate governments of Persia, and granted in feudal 
tenure to Awlad, a deev or barbarian chief, who had 
first opposed, and afterwards aided, Roostum in his ex- 
pedition. 

Kai E^s returned to Isfahan, where he remain^ for a 
short time inactive : but in an attempt to compel the King 
of Ilamaveran to give him his daughter in marriage, he 
fell into a itnare ; that monarch, having invited him to a feast, 
treacherously made him prisoner. This event threw Persia 
into confusion; Afrasiab immediately crossed the Oxus'. 

® Ferdosi* * 

,, X It is on this occasion that Ferdosi celebrates the stages of Roostum : in 
which, with the aid of his go(Ml horse, Ruksh, he prerails over a lion, a ser- 
'*)pent, a sori'cress, a giant, an army of deeves, and at last, over the Deev* 
Snffeed, or White Demon, himself. 

7 Roostum is said to have killed a number of elephants in this action 
Wemust conclude, from both the ancieat history and the sculpture of Persia, 
that this animal once abounded there. Mazenderan is, from climate and 
richness of vegetation, more favourable for their support «thait any other 
province in the empire. 

> The inroads of the armies of Tartary, on the occurrence of any con* 
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Roostum saVt with regret, the atuation of bis country. 
His first effort was to release his sovereign; with that 
view, be inarched as large a force as he could assemble 
against the King of HamaveranS who was aided by the 
Kings of Egypt 'and Barbary. Both these princes fell 
prisoners into the bands of Boostiimr who not only com- 
pelled the King of Hamaveran to release Kai Kaoos, but 
to grant his aid, and that of his auxiliaries, to expel Afra- 
siab from Persia. The Tai'tar prince was obliged to fly 
before their combined forces, conducted by the genius, and 
animated by the valour, of his former vanquisher. Kai 
Kaovis, we are told, was vain and proud'’; he appears to 
have been in continual distress from the unfortiuiatc result 
of schemes which his ambition led him to form, but which 
he wanted ability to execute. How'ever he is obviously 
thrown into these situations by the poet, that he may 
introduce his heroes to relieve him. His life is conse- 
quently connected with a thousand fables, which, though 
unsuited to this place, form excellent materials for Ferdosi ; 
.Slid he has given, in his history of this period, the extraor- 
dinary And aflecting tale of the combat between Roostum 
and his unknown son, Sohrab' : in which the Persian hero 

• ' 

fusion in Persia, have been constant, from tlic MahomedaiiVx)nquest ‘till 
the presput day : tliat is, for twelve centuries, of which we liave authentic 
^eco^d^. We may therefore deem the nmstaut mention of these invasions 
at similar periods in the ancient histoiy of Persia, as proving the general 
truth of the accounts. 

a He is commonly termed the sovereign of Arabia : hut the author of the 

Perhung lehangheree" says he was King of Syria. 

Ferdosi, 

^ Thf' poet commences tliis episode with a beautiful line, which truly 
characterizes the story he relates. It is, he says, Ekee dusUm piir 
ahe c/Mishum,'* — A tale full of the waters of the eye.” — The young Solirab 
was the fruit of one of^ Roostum's eaidy amours. He had left his mother, 
and sought fame under the bazuiers of Afrasial), whose armies he com- 
manded, and soon obtained a renown beyond all contemporary heroes but 
his father. He had carried death and dismay into the ranks of the 
Persians, and had terrified their boldest warriors, before^' Roostum en- 
countered him, which at last that hero resolved to do, under a feigned 
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is described as ba\ing gained a victory that embittered 
all his future life. 

An event occurred during the reign of Kai Kaoos, which 
involved the Persians and Tartars in long and bloody 
wars. .The Persian mpnarch*^ had married a niece® of 
Afrasiab,* ancl had by her a son,' called Siawush, whom 
hte intrusted to Roostum to educate. This prince is said 
to have been alike remarkable for his mental endow- 
ments and his personal beauty. The fair Sudaba, the 

name. They met three times. The first time they parted by mutual c<m- 
sent, though Sohrab had the adriuitage. The second the youUi obtained a 
vict<jry, but granted life to his unknown father. The third was fatal to 
Sohrab ; writhing in the pangs of death, he warned his con([ueror to 
diun the vengeancje that is inspiretl by parental woes, and l)ade him dread 
the rage of the mighty Roostum, who must soon learn that he liad klaiii his 
son Sohrab. These words were as death to the age^d liero; when he 
recovered from a trance, lie called in despair for proofs of what Sohrab 
bad said. The afflicted and dying youth tore open his mail, and showed 
his father a seal which his mother liad placed on liis arm, when she dis- 
covered to him the secret of his birth, and bade him seek his father. The 
sight of his own signet rendered KtM)stuni frantic: lie cursed JiimMdf, 
attempted to put an end to his existence, and was only prevented by the* 
efiorts of hi? expiring son. Atter .N»hrab’s death, he burnt his tents and 
all his goods, and carried the corpse to Seistun, where it was interred. The 
jirmyof Turan, agreealdy t»» the last request of .Sohrab, was permitted to 
cross Ihe Oxj^s unmole'sted. It was commanded !>y Hainan; and Zoarrah 
attended, on the part o^' Roostum, to see tJiat his engagement was respected 
by the Persians. To reconcile us to the improbability of this tale, we are 
informed that Roostum could have no idea tlmt ids sou was in existence. 
The mother of Sohrab Lad written to him that her child was a daughter, 
fearing to lt»ie her irfant if she revealed the truth; and Robstum, ai 
before stated, fought under a feigned name, an usage not um^mmoii 
ill the chivalrous combats of those days. In the account of this combat, 
Ferdosi has excelled himself. Nothing ran hq more beautiful than 
the picture of the distraction of tlie mother of Solirab, who set fire to 
her palace, meaning to perish in the flames, but was prevented by her 
attendants. They could not, however, console her. She became quite 
frmitic : her wild joy was to chithe herself in the bloody garment in which he 
had been slain ; to kiss the forehead of his favourite horse ; to draw hU boW ; 
wield his lance, his Sw ord, and his mace ; and, at last, to use the words of 
the^poet, she died, and her soul fled to that of her heroic son.” 

^ Ferdosi. 

^ This princess had fled from her naUve country into Persia. 
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daughter of the King of Hainaveran,Vas not restrained 
by her marriage with his father from becoming enamoured 
of Siawush. She made every effort to seduce the young 
prince, but in vain. Resentful of the reproach which his 
virtue cast on her conduct, she accused him to Kai Kaoos 
of an attempt to violate her person. The old king, judging 
from the contrast in their appearance, tlic queen being 
dressed in a rich and voluptuous manner, and the prince 
in his usual plain and unadorned attire, deemed her the 
tempter, and refused to listen to her complaint. The irri- 
tated Sudaba soon afterwards made another endeavour to 
ruin the prince, who had disgraced the Haram, she said, 
by his intimacy with one of his father’s ladies. From this 
second charge, Siawush cleared himself by passing through 
fire^. He not only came out unhurt from this dangerous 
ordeal, but had the generosity to intercede with his father in 
behalf of his guilty accuser, 

Afrasiab, wlio had long threatened another invasion of 
Persia, was at this period alarmed for his own safety. A 
numerous Persian army had assembled ; and his mind was 
shaken by a portentous dream, whMi some astrologers ad- 
vised him to disregard, as such visions, they contended, 
were always to be interpreted by contraries b : but others,* 
on whom he had more reliance, told him it foreboded evil, 
and earnestly entreated him not to prosecute tlic war. He 
attended to the advice of the latter, and made overtures for 
peace; they were acceded to by Roostum and Siawush, 
who commanded the army appointed to act against him, 
Thej", however, dictated yery hard terms, compelling 
him to malce great cessions*', and to give one hundred hos- 
tages for the faithful performance of his engagement. Kai 

f This custom, which still prevails among many barbarous nations, seems 
at one p'eriod to have been common in almost every country. 

9 Zeenut-iiUTuarikh. The Persian Meerza, who assist me m 
the translation, assures me these astrologers were wrong. It is only,- he 
says, the dreams of women that go by contraries. 

^ Among these were the cities of Bokhara, Satnarcund, Ghack, and Sanjam. 
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Kaoos, who had heard of Afrasiab’s dream*, and es-. 
pected nc^iing less than his head, was displeased at 
the peace; and after ordering Siawush to send dm hos« 
tages to court, gave the conunand of the army to Toos, 
whom he directed to recommence the war, Siawush 
vras so indignant at this dishonourable conduct, that he 
sent back all the hostages to Afrasiah) and joined that 
prince himself, declaring he would never be a party to so 
faithless and shameless a proceeding. The monarch of 
Tartaiy recdved the young prince with joy, called him 
his son, and vowed eternal W'ar against the .tyrant, Kai 
Eaoos. Siawush, in a letter to his father, ascribed this act 
to his dread of the intrigues of his mqther'in-law, Sudaba, 
whose active resentment, he stud, radered it impossible 
for him to preserve his honour and life at the Court of 
Persia, The self-exiled prince first married the daughter 
of Peeran-Wisa’'", the vizier of Afrasiab ; and afterwards, 
Feringees, the beautiful daughter of the monarch himself. 
With her, he received the countries of Cheen* and 
Khoten as a 'dowry. To these he retired, to await pa- 
» tientiy the death of Ms father. Siawush made Kung“ 
his a^ital, and employed himself in improving his 
‘dominions: but his success only excited the envy of several 
nobles or Tartary, and particularly of Gurseevas, the 
brother of Afrasiab, who incessantly endeavoured to in- 
jure Siawush, by trying to persuade his brother that 

^ This is not extraordinary in a superstitions age, wliere dreams are often 
deemed certain indications of good or bad fortune. 

^ Peeran^l^isa may, with great propriety, be termed the Nestor of the 
Tartars. His reputation for wisdom and goodness is such, that over all « 
Asia, those who are sage in council are, to this day^ compared by flatterers 
to Peeraii.Wisa. 

‘ 1 imagine, wherever this tenn occurs, it means Chinese Taitary; it 
is hCTe evidently used to signify a province. 

" The description which Ferdosi gives of the climate of this dty is veiy 
1ui|p)\ Na gurmish gurm, ou m sumaesh serd.*’— Its warmth was not 
Smat, its coolusss was not cold.’’ * ■ 
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the Persian prince aimed at independence. Afrasiab" 
was alive to the feelings of honour and bospitalitj, and 
it was long b^ore he could be induced to lift his hand 
against' a guest who had sought his protection. He even de- 
sired, after he believed him guilty, to allow lym to depart; 
but Gurseevas represented the impolicy of such clemency ; 
and, indeed, its cruelty to the royal family of Tartary, which 
he urged, would be exposed to the future attacks of a 
powerful monarch, not only thoroughly acquainted with 
every part of their dominions, but popular Tnth_ their sub- 
jects. These arguments at last prevailed; and the brave 
and generous Siawush was treacherously murdered by 
Afrasiab. Feringees, who was pregnant at this peiiod, 
was doomed to death by her father, in order to avert that 
vengeance which he had such just cause to dread from her 
offspring: but the’nobles of the court combined to prevent 
the execution of this horrid purpose. She was delivered 
over to Peran-Wisa, who ho^^ever was directed to destroy 
her child the moment it was born. But the heart of the 
minister revolted at such an act ; and when’Feringees was, 
delivered of a son, Peran-Wisa made it over to a shepherd, 
informing Afrasiab that he had directed it to be exposed in 
a desert., He named the child Kai Khoosroo ®, and took* 
care that it should have, in a secret manner, an education 
suited to its high birth and future destiny. Rumours of 
his grandson being alive reached the ear of Afrasiab, who 
questioned Peran-Wisa pn the subject. The minister said ' 
he had heard that a shepherd had found the child, and 
brought it up, but that it had proved an idiot The kmg 
desired to see it, and £ai Khoosroo made Ms appearance, 

' after bmg instructed by Peran-Wisa as to Ms. behaviour. 
“ Conduct yourself,” said he to the royal bey, “ before 
Afrasiab as a stranger, and let folly only escape from your 

® Perdosi. . " 

\ The grounds <»i which ye may condude the Eai Khoosroo of 
writers to be the Cyrus of the Gieeksy will be stated Jiereiifter« ' 
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lipsP.** The young prihce acted his part to admiration. 
To every question he returned an answer so nonsensical 
tod ridiculous, that the court was convulsed^ with laughter. 
A&asiab even ceased to have alarms. “ That poor foolish 
child,” said^ he, ‘‘ and its mother, may hereafter live in 
peace at the Mausoleum of Stawush 

The murder of Siawush excited the mostdively indigna- 
tion in Persia. Kai Kaoos collected *an army to revenge 
the blood of hife son, and sent to solicit Roostiim to take the 
command of'^his troops. The only condition on which 
that chief would accede to this proposal, was, the death 
of Sudaba, to whose wicked passion he ascribed all the 
misfbrtunes of Siawush. With this demand Kai Kaoos was 
compelled, though reluctantly, to comply ** ; and R(X)stum 
marched towards the enemy. Afrasiab sent his general, 
Soorkhe, with thirty thousand men, to 0||posc him. This 
force was defeated by the advanced guard of the Persian army, 
under Feramurz, the son of Roostum. The general of the 
army of Tartary was slain, and his head* sent to Kai Kaoos. 
Afrasiab, on hearing of this took the field in person, and in 
the first battle a celebrated combat took place between Roos- 
tum and a hero called Peelsoom, who had overthrown two 
•Persian chiefs This champion, to whom Afrasiab had 
promised 'half his dominions if victorious, was discomfited 
with disgrace, and thrown amid liis own ranks from the point 
Roostum's ^>ear, which however had only pierced his 
girdle, as that hero disdained the easy conquest of his life. 
After this combat, it was in vain that Afrasiab called upon 
his nobles to enter the lists against Roostum. Maddened by 
. their refusal, he determined on a trial of his own prowess, but 
was unhorsed,andhislife was only pre^vdi by the most des- 
perate efforts erf his troops. A general enga^ment now took 


r Ferdosi. 
s Ferdosi.* 

* Ferdosi. % 

* This ialfiiman mode of treatiiig ike slain prevails to this day in Persia. 
‘ Geeve imd Peramnn. ' ' 
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place, in which the Persians were victorious, and pursued their 
enemies nine or ten miles from the field of battle. Afrasiab in 
his retreat sent for Kai Khoosroo, and, we are told, desired to 
slay him : he was however prevented by the suggestions of 
Peeran-Wisa, who represented that such an act would 
tarnish all the glory he had acquired, and prevailed upon 
him to adopt the more moderate course of sending the royal 
youth beyond the sea of China % a country whence he could 
never expect to return. Afrasiab was compdled to fly from 
his own dominions, over which R(X)stum exercised sove- 
reign sway for seven years. After that period, he com- 
mitted the charge to his son, Feramurz, and returned to 
the court of Kai Kaoos. 

Every effort was made to discover Kai Khoosroo ; and 
Geeve*, one of the most renowmed Persian warriors, tra- 
velled over all China, defeated numerous armies, and per- 
formed a thousand wonders belore he completed this great 
adventure. When the young prince was at last restored to 
his aged grandfather, the latter, overcome with joy, de- 
scended from his throne, placed Kai Khoosroo upon it, and 
directed all to pay him their homage. He was obey^ by 
every one except Toos, who, turning to Feriburz, the son 
of Kai Kaoos, &aid, he would never bow the head to^any. 
but him after the reign of his father was over.^ “ If the 
throne is resigned,*” said he, let it be to a son, not to a 
grandson, whose blood, we must remember, is contaminated 
by having been mixed with that of Afrasiab.'’ This speech 
produced a warm altercation between Toos and Gudurz^, 
only terminated by Kai Kaoos declaring he hxid resolved 
to send his son and grandson against tlie deeves, or magi- 
cians, and that he should make him his heir, w ho, by his 
exploits, showed himself worthiest of the thrope. The 

This would imply that Turan or Scythia to its farthest boua*, was 
, Mdor Afrasiab ; but it is quite impossible to say to what country the young 
Khoosroo was sent. 

* Ferdosi. 

y The father of Geeve, and grandson to K&widi, the blacktinitb. 

VnT . T • _ ^ 
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result* was favourable to Eu Ehoogroq, who was crowned 
on retunring victorious from an enterprise in which Feriburz 
had failed. 

Though Eai Khoosroo was now king of Persia, he paid 
as much attention to his grandfather as if that monarch had 
not resigned his power. His conduct in this, as in every 
other instance, gladdened the heart%.^^j his subjects. Zal 
and Roustum, who had retired- hasteneii to pay 
their respects and to offer preset* to the young king, who 
reedved them with rapture, and immediately assembled an 
army to attack Afrasiab, and revenge the murder of his 
father. Although the king went in person to this war, the 
chief command was given to Roustum, and the advance was 
intrusted to Toos : the latter was particularly instructed to 
respect the territories of Ferood, the brother of Kai Khoos- 
roo'’, who had settled in Khorassan*. Aa Toos passed near 
this country, Ferood, conceiving his intentions hostile, made 
prejwations to oppose him. This induced the Persian 
chief to send his son and nephew to desire Feiwd to wait 

upon him ; aft insulting message, which enraged the prince 

( 

* Feriburds found the deeves in a castle, which appearing su.spended in 
•tihe qjr, he could not attack them ; but an arrow, on which the name of 

the Almiglif)’ was written, from the bow of Kai Kli(x>sroo dchlrnyed this 
chann, and brought tlie deeves within reach of his sword — Ferdosi. 

* The custom of approaching superiors with presents has prevailed in 
Asia from the mo.st ancient ages. It is indeed the fee which a barbarons 
desjiotism exacts from petty i-ulers and governors under their authority; 
and in feudal governments these presents form a principal part on the re- 
venue of the paramount prince4 

^ The son of Siawush by the daughter of Peeran-TTisa. 

* His residence was Killaat Jy Jertne, a place in Khorassan, now knowti 
b^its nam*e of Killaat- e-Naderee. Nadir Shah, who was born at the snail 
▼iHage of Abuver in its vicinity, desired to make KiDaat the strong hold, if 
not the capital, of his dominions. The fort of Killaat is situated aliout thirty 
miles N.E. of Mushed. It is upon a very high hiU, only accessible by 
two narrow paths. An ascent of six or seven miles terminates in a plain 
ahdut twelve miles in circumference, watered by several Ane streams, .and^ 
covered with verdure and cultivation. A second ascent, hy a route of ten 
or eleven miles, leads to another plain of greater elevation, hut of egual 
richness. Since the fiesth ef Nadir rids place has been negleoted* 
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SO much, as td make him slay the messengers, Toos*^, on 
hearing of this act, immediately marched agmnst Perood, 
who fell in a vain attempt to defend his castle. The Persian 
army advanced, but were surprised by a body of Tartars 
under Peeran-Wisa, and after losing great numbers, were 
obliged to save themselves by an ignominious flight : thdr 
chief, in cons^nca^ of his disobedience of orders and 
subsequent defeat, MifiPeri^ a temporary disgrace and con- 
finement. The cm^'in advance, which had been placed 
under Feriburz, was again defeated by Peeran-Wisa; and 
that able leader gained a third victory, after a most san- 
guinary battle, over the Persians under Gudurz, who, we 
arc told, lost seventy of his sons and grandsons in this 
hard-fought action®. The joy of Afrasiab at these successes 
knew no bounds : he resolved on attacking the main body 
of t!.e Persians, cotfimandcd by Kai Khoosroo and Roostum, 
who on their part adopted all means to repair their misfor- 
tuiies. Toos was released from his confinement, and sent 
at the head of a fresh army to meet Peeran-Wisa; he had 
an action with him, which lasted for seven days, but termi- 
nated unfavourably. He w^as forced to retreat to the 
mountains of Hamavai, where his force was surrounded and 
in great danger, until relieved by Roostum, w^io, after a* 
numbe" of single combats, in all of wbich he w^as successful, 
obtained a great victory, and made prisoner the Emperor 
of China^ one of Afrasiab’s chief allies. The Chinese army 
on this dispersed, and Roostum immediately marched in 
pursuit of Afrasiab, who fled to his capital : the conquest 
of this was only retarded for a short time by the arrival of 
Pouladwund, the chief of Ehoten, who fought wilh great 
vabur, and discomfited several of the most renowned amring 

' ' ' k 

^ Ferdosi. 

• Ferdosi states that nine hundred of the most ^atingidslied Woes of 
• IWan fell in this action ; but this is a poetical manner of that nine 
hundred of the enemy were slain. 

This monarcOi is Wres^nted as ridiiig on is wWt© elcdbiiiit. 

» Ferdosi, ^ .. . 
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the Persians, but was at last overthrown by Roostum. 
Afrasiab, destitute of all resource and support, fled from 
his territories, which were divided by Roostum among the 
leaders of the Persian army. The hero himself returned to 
the court of Kai Khoosroo. 

Afrasiab appears soon to have recovered his kingdom ; 
and the next enterprise of importance in which Roostum 
^gaged, was the release of Beejun, the son of Geeve % 

** The events that le<l to his coufinemeiit arc related in the Shah Namah 
nearly as follows : — 

One day some peasants appeared before KIi4>osroo4 iiiul oomplaincul that 
wild hogs were laying waste their fields, aud that they hhould all be 
ruined. Beejun volunteered to go and extirpate them. On aceount of his 
extreme youth, Goorgin, a celebrated pehlwan, or hero, wiis sent to ai'coni- 
pany him. 

After they had hunted for some time, they set fire to the low wood of 
the forest: they then retired to a pleasant spot, w*here tliey drank and 
amused themselves for several days. But Goorgin having killed few hogs, 
nnd* consequently acquired but a small numl>er of tusks, resolved to lay 
Bome trap for Beejun, to get him out of the way, that he might not return 
in. disgrace to tlje presence of Klwiosroo ; and his envy was increii>ed by 
Beejun’s telling him tliat he meant to have the hoars* tusks set in gold, 
and suspended as trophies round the neck of his charger. 

Goorgin now flattered Beejun by assuring him, that he was the most 
• valif^nt of heroes, and then described a delightful valley at some distance, 
where Mooveja, the beautiful daughter of Afrasiab, held her court, lit; 
proposed that they should proceed to the spot and endeavour to seize 
her. The youth was tempted, and the adventure ended in his being made 
prisoner. The description by Goorgin of this terrestrial paradise is a good 
example of the style of Peivsian poetry : — 

Seest thou yonder valley of variegated hues ? what a scene to fill the 
heart of a valiant man with joy ! Behold these sAveet groves, beautiful 
gardens, and flowing streams : is it not a spot for tlie abode of heroes ? 
The ground resembles velvet, and the air breathes ])erfume. You would 
'lUiy the rose had imported its sweets to the water of that rivulet. The stalk 
of the lily bends under the w^eight of the flower, and the whole grove is 
charmed with the fragrance of the rose-bush. See how that grac^ul phea- 
^^xant moves among the flowers, while the dove and the nightingale warble 
from the branches of the cypress. From this moment till time is no more, 
may the borders of these banks resemble the bowers of Paradise ! Cast your 
eyes on every plain and hill, and you will see cheerful circles of sweet daxa- 
more blooming than the lovely fairies. Behold Mooiicja, daughter of 
^^raitiab, who, like^the sun, irradiates all the garden. There too is her 
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who^ in consequence of a love affair M^ith Mooneeja, the 
daughter* of Afrasiab, had been loade captive, and, as a 
punishment for his temerity, suspended by the heels in a 
pit, where his life was only preserved by the secret atten^ 
tions of his mistress. The success of this enterprise would 
appear to have depended more on stratagem than force; the 
Persian hero went tp.the capital of Afrasiab in the disguise 
of a merchant, fieejun was freed from liis melancholy 
prison ; and the troops of Afrasiab sent in pursuit of 
the Persians who had performed this service, were de- 
feated. The young Beejun^ was a great favourite of Kai 
Khoosroo; and that monarch, overjoyed at the result^ of 
this expedition, when he met lloostum, threw himself on 
the ground, and returned thanks to the Creator of the world 
for the success of that hero, upon w^hose head he placed a 
regal crown, as a just reward for his great exploits. 

We find Roostum next engaged in a series of conflicts 
with his unknown grandson, Boorzoo, a leader in the array 
of Afrasiab, the son of the unhappy Sohrab, who had fallen 
by the sword of his father. The fate of Boorzoo might 
have been similar, had not an explaftation taken place, which 
revealed his birth, and led to the establishment of friendship 
between him und his renowned grandfather. The despair 
of the Prince of Tartary at an event which rehdered his 

sister Sitara seated like a queen, attended by handmaids and resplendent 
with fflory. Thib lovely fair one is the ornament of the grove: the rose and 
the jessamine yield to her beauty. Behold also these Turkish maids, who 
have their charms veiled : every one equals the cypress in form, and has 
ringlets like musk. Their cheeks are full of roses, their eyes of sleep ; their 
lips are vermilioned with the juice of the grape, and sweetened with the 
fragrant water of the rose. If we should only make one day’s journey for- 
wards, we shall reach this leautiful valley ; and seizing some of these fair 
angels, we would carry the glorious prize to the royal Khoosroo.” 

‘ Kai Khoosroo, we are told, was in great distress when this hero first 
disappeared ; and not being able to discover him by any other means, 
had recourse to the Jam-e-Jehan-numai, or the mirror diowing (he uni- 
verse, which had descended from Jeznsheed: in it he sawBeejun stu^ieiided 
in a pit at the capital of Afrasiab, 

^ Ferdosi. 
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ablest leader his enemj, induced him to adopt an unworthy 
stratagem fw deluding Roostum and the chief heroea 
j^rsia into fats power. He employed the wiles and beauty 
of a dancing girl ; but the artifice had only a partial sue* 
cess, and end^ in bringing, on a general action, in which 
the Persians were again victorious. Peeran-Wisa now ad* 
vised Afrasiab to retreat ; but, irritated by his misfortunes, 
he refused to attend to the counsel of hhl wise minister, and 
challenged Kai Khoosroo to sin^ cmnbat. The Persian 
king was only withheld from accepting this challenge by 
the united prayers and entreaties of his warriors, who re- 
presented the madness of giving away the great advan- 
tages his arms had obtained, by engaging {M^rsonolly witli a 
prince whdm misfortune had rendered desperate. During 
the conferences that took place, Boorzoo advanced to meet 
Aihisiab; and the latter, mad with rage at the sight 
of an opponent whom he deemed a deserter, exclaimed — 
** Vile upstart ! knowest thou thy father, that tliou pre* 
sumest to enter the lists with a monarch who gave thee 
bread ? Let Eai Khoosroo advance. Thy punishment siiall 
be the wrath of God, which always falls on the ungrate- 
ful.” The young warrior, enraged at these reproaches, 
rush^ to the conflict. The combat was however prevented, 
by the advance of both armies, and by a general action, only 
terminated by the approach of night. The troop of Afra- 
siab retired, but, we may conclude, were not defeated, as 
they were not pursued. 

This battle was fought in Seistan, and Kai Khoosroo com- 
plied with l&e entreaty of Roostum, that he would honour 
his humble .4^weIIing with his presence. He was sumptu- 
ously ente^jt^ed for a week by his general •, who now re- 
quested tbit, in consideration of hi.s great age', be mi^^t 
pasi^f remainder of his days in retirement ; while his son 

Pnostum is made to say that he is four hundred years old : hut the poet 
reluctant to allonr his great hero to quit the scene even at this age; 
jiw he is soon brought forward again. 
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Fmonuns and hu grandson Boorzoo ^ould serve in bis 
place. The monard) consented^ and gave the governments 
pf Ghour and Heri“ to Boorzoo^ while he sent Feramurz on 
an expedition into Hindostan, with orders, after subduing 
that country, to co-operate with a force under Gudurz, 
appointed to invade Tartary. Gudurz was opposed in 
this expedition by Peeran-Wisa: after some operations of 
little consequence, the Tartar general sent the following 
message to the Persian leader**: Can the life of.Siawush, 
for whom so much blood has already been shed, be restored 
by the further destruction of armies Let us close this 
sanguinary contest by combats between heroes, and spare 
the further effusion of the blotid of the soldiers.’’ His pro- 
posal was accepted; and ten heroes, including^ the two 
generals, were chosen from each army". All these combats 
terminated, according to Persian historians**, favourably to 
their champions* That between Gudurz and Peeran-Wisa 
was dreadful, as was to be expected from the skill and 'va- 
lour of the combatants. Peeran-Wisa’s horse was at last 
killed, and the fall broke his right arm. Unable to continue 
the conflict, he endeavoured to escape to some neighbouring 
hills ; but Gudurz pursued, and, as he approached, called 
to his opponent to yield, and that his life should be spaced. » 


The aupient name of Herat. 

" Ferdosi. 

" Their names were as follow 
Persians* 

GuDuaz. 

Geeve. 

F£BiBiTRz,undeto Kai Khoosroo. 

Rohan, son of Guduiz. 
Goobgeen. 

Goorazeh. 

Beejux, son of Geeve. 
Zunkat-Shahwebak. 
Gehboom. 

Feboohul. 

Hujeer, son of Gudurz. 

® Ferdosi. 


Tartars* 

Peeran-Wisa. 

Goorooz, the murderer of Siawufih. 
Gulbaud, the brother of Peeran-. 

Wisa. 

Burmaun. 

Anderehan. 

SlAMUCH. 

Choubeen, sonofFeeranv. 
Aukhast. 

Bavta. 

Zenkvea. 

Sehemhn. 
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** I cantiot purchase a few hours of ignoble existence/’ said 
the old man, ** at the expense of my honour.’* With these 
words he turned and darted his lance with his left arm; 
it indicted a slight wound on Gudurz, who immediately 
threw his javelin, and pierced the heart of Peeran-Wisa. 
The aged hero fell lifele^ to the ground. Gudurz caught 
the blood in his hand as it gushed from the wound, and 
with streaming and uplifted eyes drank it off to the memory 
of Siawush and of his own childr^^, who had fallen in this 
long and dreadful war. He' covered his face with the blood 
of Peeran-Wisa, and raised his sword to sever the liead from 
the body ; but a consideration for the virtue and dignity of 
the vanquished arrested the blow. When he returned, he 
was hailed with shouts of joy, and found all the other com- 
batants had been victorious, each having slain his adversary, 
and dragged his body, at the tail of his horse, into the 
camp. The son of Gudurz was sent to bring the corpse 
of Peeran-Wisa : it was laid before Kni Khoosroo, who 
forgot the murder of his father, Siawush, in mourning 
over the remains of the preserver and protector of his 
youth He ordered ® the body to be embalmed and placed 
in a mausoleum, with the throneS the mace, the cap, and all 
-the insignia of honour usual at the obsequies of the greatest 
heroes. ‘ 

Kai Khoosroo pursued the advantage he had obtained ; 
and having crossed the Oxus, took possession of Satnarcand 
and Bokharah. Afrasiab made an ineffectual effort to ob- 


1 He had lost, as has been stated., seventy sons and grandsons in one action. 
This is not an overcharged picture of the effects of the feelings cherished by 
" races of men, who, from being in a country without laws, are in the habit of 
seeking blood for blood. The scene here descrilied would not Ite unlikdy 
to occur ill oar own times in a contest between two tribes in Persia who 
havit a hhxid.feud. 


^ Eerdosi. 

^ ^^Tjiyrdosi. 

in the original of Ferdosi, he is said to have liecn buried with the tudit, 
kuJlafa, &c. I have literally translated these tenns, as they relate to 
2 m ancient usage in funetal rites. 
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tun peace, aending his son, Sheydah, as aoibassador. This 
impatient youth, who appars to have been ill-suited to his 
office, delivered his father’s message in the most arrogant 
style, and finished by challenging the Persian monarch to 
meet him in single combat. His manner and insdence so 
provoked Eai Khoosroo, that it was imposable to prevent 
his accepting the challenge. They fought, and Sh^dah 
fell. The intelligence of his death no sooner reached 
Afrasiab, than he precipitated another engagement, in which 
his troops fought with all the bravery rage and despair 
could inspire; but they were defeated, and Afrasiab, itfter 
some further resistance", was taken in the mountains and 
brousrht to Eai Ehoosroo. That monarch commanded that 
he should siiiTer the same death to which he had doomed 
the innoa'nt Siawush, to revenge whose blood, this Icmg 
and sanguinary war had been undertaken. 

Soon after these events, Kal Khoosroo resolved to devote 
the remainder of his life to religious retirement : he deli- 
vered over Cabul, Zabulistan, and Neemroz*, to Roomstum, 
as hereditary possessions: and resigned his throne to 
Lohrasp, the son-in-law of Kai Eaoos, and his own son 
of adoption and of ailection. Khorassan was delivered 
over to Toos : to whom, and to Feriburz, the son of, Eai 
Eaoos, he gave the strictest charge to preserve their alle- 
giance to Lohrasp. After these arrangements, he went, 
accompanied by some nobles to a spring % which bad been 


” His capita] of BehesLt Gung stood a siege, which is described by Ferdosi* 
^ Neemroz is part of the modern Seistan. The Persians have a tra- 
dition, that this country was foiTneriy covered with a lake, which was 
drained by some genii in half a day, whence the name of Neemroz or half, 
day; but as Neemroz means also mid-day, it is in all probability metapho- 
rically used in Persian, as in French, German, and several other languages, 
to designate the south ; and this province lies directly south of BulJ^, the 
ancient capital of Persia. 

^ Toos, Geeve, and Goostahem, were the nobles who accompanied him 
■ This retirement to a teerut or spring argues the belief of a rdigion not 
unlike that of the Hindoos, among whom springs arc peoiliarly sacred, and 
are generally fixed on by those who resolve on religious retizment. 
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fiseed upon as the place of bis repose. Herei according to 
the author^ I have hittierto followed, he disappeared, and 
all those who went with him were destroyed on their return 
bj a violent tempest. 

Kai Khoosroo lived ninety years, and reigned sixty. He 
was a prince of the highest qualities, and his name is still 
cherished by his countrymen. Some authors*’ assert lliat 
be is not dead, but concealed and tradition elevates him 
to the rank of a prophet. 

Lohrasp, the successor of Kai Khoosroo, met at first with 
some opposition ; but his virtues, the excellence of his civil 
institutions, and the discipline he introduced into the army, 
soon established his authority. 

This prince obliged both the rulers of Tartary and of 
China^ to do him homage. Raham Gudurz, more com-* 
monly known by his title of Bucht-ul-Nasser*^, the governor 
of Irak, was commanded to extend the empire to the west : 
and* we are told by a IVlahornedan author tiiat an army 
was detached by him against Jerusalem, then ruled by a 
descendant of David ; who submitted on its advance, and 
gave up one of the priEcipal men among the Children of 
Israel as a hostage for the faithful performance of his 
eng^ement, to pay tribute to his conqueror. The Persian 
army, however, had only marched a short distance on its 
return, when its commandei^ learnt that the Jews had 
risen, and put their ruler to death, as the author of a com* 


* FerdosL 

^ Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

Oliaib is the Persian phrase, and is applied to such of their prophets as 
^ they believe are not dead, but will re-appear. 

^ This term 4|^maibes what we call Chinese Tartary. 

« The meauiwof ibis title is, the Fortune of Victory.’* 

. ' Tarikh Ti:me_Abou Jaaffer, an inhabitant of Tabreez, wrote this His- 
tory of tl^ World in Arabic. The author was born in 224 of tlie Hejerab* 
Hejerah this work was translated into Persian, by Abou Aly 
Aldagamee. It is one of the l>est and moat authentic oriental 
The Pmiiui work is more v^ualde than the Arabic, numy adidi* 
^1^ and amendmexits having been made by the able translator. 
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paet which they deemed disgraceful. He sent an account 
of what he had heard to Bucht-ul-Nasser, who immediately 
marched in person to Jerusalem, took, and plundered it ; 
carrying away into bondage such of tl^^lnhabitants as were 
not put to the sword. , 

It has been asserted that Bucht-ul-Nasser is the Nebu- 
chadnezzar of Jewish writers ; and there is, no doubt, a 
near agreement between the relation of the Mahomedan 
author I have followed and the Scriptures : but many facts 
must be reconciled before we can adopt such a conclusion. 
This subject will be considered hereafter. 

'JTie preference which Lohrasp showed for the children 
of Kai Kaoos offended his own son Gushtasp; on the 
failure of a plot against his father’s power, into which he 
had entered, lie fled into the regions of the West where he 
lived for some time in disguise. The Persians^ are too 
much addicted to embellishment, to permit one of their 
royal race to wander without adventures; and, according to 
popular accounts, the elegant figure of Gushtasp caused the 
Emperor of the West’s daughter, the beautifnl Kattyoon*^, 
to neglect all the noble youth of her* own country, who had 
been commanded to display their figures under her balcony 
ill order that bhe might select a husband, and ‘to throw 
the orange, which marked her election, at the* graceful 
stranger. The emperor was enraged at her mean choice ; 
and, though forced to comply with what had been an 
established usage of the empire, abolished it from that 
instant, and expelled his daughter to the low dwelling of 
her husband. The same fable states^, that the emperor 


^ Richardson. 

^ The Persian word is Room, a term adopted since the estahllslniimt of 
the eastern empire of the Romans. It may always be considered^ as a 
general and indefinite name by which Persian authors desCTibe the psOvinces 
west of the Euphrates, to the shores of the Euxine and Meditemmean. 

* Ferdosi. 

^ Probably a ccnxuption of Ehstoon, which signifies lady. 

^ Ferdosi. 
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proelaimed, tiie bands of his two remaining daughters 
should be given to whoever slew a lion and a dragon, at 
that period the terror of' the kingdom. Two princes, 
who loved the princesses, but dreaded the conflict with 
such monstejrs, applied to Gushtasp, whose fame for cou- 
rage had spread around, and that hero overcame both 
the lion and the dragon ; while the lovers, assuming the 
merit of these actions, married their mistresses. The 
emperor soon afterwards discovered the truth and 
showered favours upon Gushtasp, whom he appointed 
the leader of his forces. The fame of the young prince 
spread to Persia: Lohrasp, alarmed at the approach of 
a foreign army, headed by the heir to the throne, gave 
the command of his troops to his second son, Zurreer ; to 
whom he also intrusted his crown, and directed him to 
place it upon the head of his brother whenever they met. 
Gushtasp, when the armies approached, did not hesitate to 
visk the camp of his countrymen : he was instantly hailed 
their king, and informed by Zurreer of the commands of 
his father. He wrote to the emperor, whom he served, to 
entreat his presence, ind assured him that every thing 
should be settled to his wish. The monarch came, and 
* found his son-in-law seated on a throne, the acknowledged 
sovereign "'of Persia. After this interview, at which peace 
between the two nations was concluded, Gushtasp inarched 
with his princess to Persia, and became a faithful servant to 
his father, who declared him his successor, and, in a short 
time, gave over to him the charge of the empire, choosing 
to end his own days in pious retirement. It is stated by 
Persian j||p$ors, that Lohrasp sat upon the throne one 
hundr^ twenty years”. 

The reign of his son and successor, Gushtasp**, owes 


® Ferdosi. 

The reign ef thU prince probably includes those of Cajpbyses and 
Smerdis Magus. 

^ The Darius Hystaspes of the Greeks. This sovereign, according to 
Greek writers, was thr first who coined gold in Persia: the coins whii^ he 
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mu^ of its cddbrity to its beinj; the period when the Per- 
sutns were converted to the worship of fire. Zoroaster, who ' 
effected this change in the religion of his country, is called 
a prophet or an impostcu', as the events of his life happen 
to be drawn frmn Pehlivi or Mahomedan authors. The 
former pretend he was every thing that was holy and 
enlightened : while the latter assert he was only a good 
astrologer, himself deceived by the Devil into becoming the 
teacher of a new and impious doctrine. All agree that he 
lived under Gushtasp, and led him either by his arts or his 
miracles*), to become a zealous and powerful propagator of 
his faith. The royal bigot not only built temples of fire in 
every part of his kingdom, but compelled his subjects to 
worship in them. It is stated in one work', that Isfundear, 
the son of Gushtasp, was the first convert made by Zoro- 
aster; and that his father was persuaded, by the elo- 
qucrice of the prince to follow liis example. This doctrine, 
first taught in Aderbijan®, spread rapidly over the whole 
empire. The king ordered twelve thousand cow-hides to 
be tanned fine, that the precepts of his new fakh might 
be written on them. These parchments were deposited in 
a vault*, hewn out of the rock at Persepolis. Holy men 
were appointed to guard them ; and it was commanded (hat. 
the profane should be kept at a distance from lire sacred 
records. 

The firs^ result from this change of religion, was a 

struck were called after hie name, Danes, as tke gold coins of PliiUp, the 
father of Alexander, were called Philips, 

P Ferdosi says, the Devil spoke to Zoroaster from the midst of a flame. 

^ It is related, that Gushtasp for a time denied the truth of Zoroaster’s 
mission, and once confined the prophet’s person for seven years. 

' Zeenut-uLTuarikh. ^ 

• The Pehlivi name of this province is Azerbijan, or the House of Fire ; 
junbably given to it from the worship of fire originating in the province of 
which Zoroaster was a native ; he was bom at the town of Oormia. 

‘ Some vanhs, or dukhmahs, as they are termed in Pelflivi, which ahswer 
this description, are still to be seen at the ruins of Persepolis. 
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war with King of Tartary who wrote to 6u^ 

taEp% to warn him against the error into which he had 
feUpn , and to desire he would return to the faith his 
ancestors, threatening him with an attack if he sli^ted 
his advice. , The Peraan King was indignant at this letter, 
and a war immediately commenced. In the first action, 
fought in the Persian territories, the brother of Gushtasp 
was killed by the sc«i* of Aijasp; but that young prince did 
not long enjoy his triumph: he fell under the sword of 
Isfundear% the son of the Persian monarch. The battle 
terminated in the complete defeat of Aijasp, who fled into 
his own territories. 

A short time after this action, Isfundear was forced into 
rebellion by the intrigues of his father’s court. He appears 
soon to have submitted, and was imprisoned: but the 

^ He is oftener called Kinp: of China ; but the fact is, the monarch with 
whdm the Persians warred apiiears to have ruled ovi.t the countries we now 
call Chinese Tartaiy, and probably a considerable part of Cliina. 

* TranslatiojiK of this letter, and of the answer sent to it, as ifiren liy Fer- 
dosi, may be seen by the Er^Iish reader in tlie volume of the Asiatic Mis- 
cellany, published at Calcutta in 

The following extract from tlie Shah-Namah, will show the feelings ex* 
, cited at the Court of Tartury, by this change in the national religion 

“*feiiow ye, (said Arjasp to Iiis assembled chiefs,) that glory, wisdom, and 
the pure religion, have fled from Persia. A certain sorcerer, styling himself 
a prophet, liath appeared in that region and introduced a new form of 
worship among the people ; to whenn he hath said-.^ 1 am eSme from above : 
I am come from the God of the world : I have seen the Lord in Heaven : 
and, lo ! here are the %uiid and tlie Osta, as written by himself. I also saw 
Ahriman in the midst of HeD, but was unable to annpass tho circle that 
enclosed him. And, behold ! 1 am deputed l>y tiie Almighty to preach the 
tnie faith to the Iting of the earth.’ — And now all the most renowned wamors 
of Persia, fton of Lohrasp at their head, have fallen into his 

snares : the too, of Gushtasp, that valiant cavalier and diaiihpiott 6f 

Persia, ^urreeiibWnay, all have embraced his doctrines: all havewaittonly 
sacrificed their eternd happiness to the old magician, whoso pemidous 
preo^ d!ifreaten to pervade the whole world. He rules already over Pecsia 

■jf Bedernfsh. • = 

> ‘ • Some say he was his son, but only a great hero of royal blood. 
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monieiit the news of his confinement reached Tartary, die 
monarch of that country recommenced hostUities, invaded 
Persia, defeated Gushtasp, and made his daughter jm- 
soner After this success, he returned to Tartary, ear- 
rying with him his royal captive and immense spoils. 
Gushtasp in despair not only gave Isfundear his liberty, 
but promised to resign his crown to him, if he succeeded in 
releasing his sister. The prince agreed to the. terms, col- 
lected an army, with which he defeated Arjasp, and pre- 
pared to pursue him to his capital of Houeendeh”. it ap- 
pears that there were three routes to this city from fiulkh : 
one tour months’ journey, another two months’, and the 
third not more than six or seven days’ march; but this 
last^, was over a desert so wild, so barren, and so infested 
by ferocioos animals and poisonous serpents, that no at- 
tempt had ever been made to traverse it. This, liowever, 
was the route which Isfundear determined to take, accom- 
panied only by sixty chosen men. He sent a chief called 
Pooshtung* with the army and heavy baggage by the road 
which was two months’ march. This officer was directed to 
watch, as he approached the capital of the enemy, for a 
signal of fire, and commanded, the moment he saw it, to 
lead his men to the assault. « 

Isfundear and his sixty attendants were habit^ as mer- 
chants, and^cartied with them abundance of valuable com- 
modities. They passed the desert in safety, and entered 
Houeendeh without exciting the least suspicion. A repeat 
was carefully circulated, that a great and wealthy merchant 
attwided by a number of ftiends had escaped from tlie 
tyranny of Gushtasp. This, as was intended, soon rea<M 
the ears of Arjasp, who sent for Isfundear, that he id^t 
VKW his merchandise. The disguised prince' atteiBed, 


^ Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

* Roiueadeh mesoB tiw Brazen City; a anw probiiU/rinatfr itbrna 
lit itrentgth. ^ 


* Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh* 

* His brother, or half-brother. 
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made an offering of some rich jewels, and was assured of 
favour and protection. No su^icion whatever appears to 
have been entertained ; and on the night of the day when the 
Persian army appeared before the city, Isfundear made the 
appointed signal. The troops from without instantly as- 
saulted the town, while the prince and his companions made 
an attack upon the palace. Tlie complete surprise and 
consequent:^nfusioD of his enemies, gave him an easy vic- 
tory. When be approached the king, he exclaimed, “You 
miscreant Turk^! I am Isfundear, Prince of Persia!’'* 
Aijasp, terrified at the name, fled, but was soon overtaken 
and : all his brothers met the same fate. The sister 
of Isfundear was released, and restored to her father, to 
whom his victorious son also sent the throne of Arjasp, 
and an immense booty. The government of Turan was 
bestowed on a pious man, the descendant of i^^grarees, 
viiose dynasty, the author ^ here followed adds, amtinued 
to hile there till the time of Alexander. 

There are various accounts of the achievements of Isfuti- 
dear. According to Ferdosi, after the first war with 
Aijasp bad been broifght to a favourable conclusion by 
his valour, Isfundear was appoint^ Viceroy of Bulkh, 

‘ where he not only had a court, but was vested with a 
power over the whole empire. But this only rendered his 
enemies more active. They persuaded Gushtasp that his 
son was forming designs against his life ; and the prince 
was suddenly summoned to Persepolis, where he no sooner 
arrived, tbanh^ was condemned to perpetual imprisonment 
in a fort in Aderibijan. This act appears not only to have 
revived those i^^lgiotis and civil disputes with which Persia 
was at this penod agitated, but to have encouraged the mo- 
narch of Tstftary again to invade that empire. His success 
was grei^i iSiorassan was plundered; Bulkh was tdken; 

^ The term “ Tuik” it uted by Uie author of that 

hat this event wat long before the period when the Turks came 
iiipo that port of Tartary. 

S Zeeniit-iil»Tiiffirikh. 

4 '- 
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the old king^ Lohrasp, vras included in the general massacre 
of the priests and folIo\rers of Zoroaster The apron of 
Kawah^ long the standard of the empire, fell into the 
hands of the enemy, and was carried in triumph to the 
capital of Tartary. Gushtasp, who had been taken by 
surprise, assembled a large army, and was at first success- 
ful. He defeated the son of the sovereign of Tartary, who 
had plundered Bulkh, and obliged him to retreat; but 
pursuing him to the Oxus, he was encountered by another 
army, and completely routed : half his troops were riain, 
and the remainder with difficulty fled to Kborassan. Re- 
duced to such distress, he had no remedy but to implore 
the aid of his injured son. His celebrated minister, 
Jamasp, was employed on this mission ; and Isfundear was 
not only prevailed on to pardon the injuries he had sus- 
tained. but to avenge the cause of his sovereign and his 
country. He was* chiefly induced to come forward by his 
demotion to the religion of Zoroaster; and he engaged* in 
the holy war against its enemies vntli all the zeal of uncon- 
querable enthusiasm. His. success was complete^'; and 
ever\ new victory gave this hero of* Persian romance a new 
opportunity of showing, that his clemency and generosity 
were even more conspicuous than his wisdom and valour. • 
He not only defeated his enemies in the field, but took their 
capital after a series of exploits^, not surpassed by any that 
Roostum ever achieved. He became master of Boueendeh ; 

^ Zoroaster died a few mpiitlis before this invasion. 

* Ferdosi. 

^ In one of his first victories, Ferdosi informs such of his enemies as 
renuunei, implored for mercy, holding a straw in their mouth. This re- 
markable usage still exists in parts of Tartary and India. 

* The huft4dian, or seven stages, by which he made his tsay to Roneen.. 

deh, are famous in Persian romance. The first was by two savage 

wolves ; the second by two enormous lions ; th6 third by a dragon with 
seven heads ; the fourth by a monster called ghoul or demon ; the fiftli 
by a griffin, or winged monster ; the sixth by a perpetual foimtaih of 
immense height ; and the seventh by a gr^t ' lake bounded by lof^ 
mountains. 

Vof., I. 


E 
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killed the kii^ and a great numl)er of the iiihdi)itanta ; 
Tdeased two of his sisters, who had been taken at Bulkh ; 
and, what was more important than aU, recovered the sacred 
banna- of the empire, the Dunifsh Kawanee^. The author 
who relates |his great ccmquest, gives no particulars of the 
expeditions of Isfundear to India, Arabia, and the West”, 
which he merely states that he conquered. We have how* 
ever a romance in Persian, wholly dedicated to the exploits 
of this prince”; and in it tliere is a long fabulous account 
of his western expedition. 

After Isfundear had subdued every foreign enemy, he 
expected that reward which he had so long been promised — 
the crown of Persia; but Gushtasp, unwilling to resign 
power, evaded the performance of his promise. I should 
feel ashamed/^ said he, to give you an unsettled kingdom, 
such as mine is at present. Roostum, and his family, have 
thrown off their allegiance, and established their inde# 
pehdence in Seistan. They must be reduced ; if my son 
effects this, and brings that chief bound to our presence, 
he shall receive the reward his unequalled valour merits — 
the /Sovereignty of a ‘■groat and tranquil empire p.” The 
prince started at tliis proposition; it required all the flattery 
and eloc^uence of his father to reconcile him to the desjH^rate 
attempt. ' At last however he was induced to give a re* 
luctant consent to an expedition fatal at once to his fame and 
his existence. It would be tedious to dwell on the numerous 
adventures which preceded the combat between Isfundear 
and Roostum. They are all honourable to the vatour and 
generosity of both. Isfundear^ earnestly solicited Roostum 
to permit his hondis to be bound, that he might satisfy 
Ws father’s cdfmiand; but the hcjro,i who offered every 
other conceasiw, refused to assent to on act which would 


‘ The^tSaadard of Kaw&h. 
or Asia Minor. 

. i¥i$ called the Isfundear Hamah, 
^erdosf. 
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bring disgwuse on his family. A battle commmced, in which 
several principal chiefs on both sides were slain. Isfundear 
encountered Roostum; and the latter was wounded, and 
obliged to retire from the field : he returned' however next 
day to the combat; and on this occasion, we fxe told, had 
provided an arrow, with a double point % to piQ!oe the eyes 
of Isfundear, whose body was invulnerable, probably from 
being cased in armour Before Roostum commenoed the 
second combat, he offered aU his wealth, if that would 
satisfy a prince, to whom he professed the most perfect 
allegiance ; but Isfundear would listen to no terms, except 
that the hero should permit himself to be bound, and led to 
Gushtasp. The contest began, and continued with fuiy, 
till Roostum drew the fatal arrow. It flew with too certain 
an aim, and closed for ever the eyes of the brave prince, 
who exclaimed, as he writhed under the excruciating wound, 

This is a just termination to the desperate and senseless 
enterprise in which the schemes of my wicked father have 
involved Before he died, he gave over his son, Bah- 

nian, to the charge of Roostum, and entreated that the 
hero would educate him as a wjfrrior. Pooshtun^, the 
brother of Isfundear, took up his body, placed it on a 
bier, and proceedcil, with all his army clothed in black % to- 
Bulkh. The old monarch too late saw the folly of his 
plans : he long mourned over his irretrievable loss ; before 
his death, he sent for his grandson, Bahman, and appointed 
him his heir and successor. 

The worship of fire spread in evoy direction during 

' Ferdofli says, he was miraculously reoovwed by the simargh, or 
and finom it taceived the |ij||i^vaiTow which gave him the victory In the neat 
day’s combat. 

^ Arrows of this shape are still common in Persia. 

* He is often called Roueetun, or brass body, to express his being iiMi 
vulnerable. 

" Ferdosi. 

* It would appear tlxat this colour has bera that,.0f ttKmmaig in Persia 
from the most aiident ages ; but their term, Sia, may perh^ts he triumbwA 
dark, as it applies to dark blue and dark brown as w^ as black. 

E2 
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GushtaspV reigQ ; this circumstance has gtren him a fame 
njiidt he does not seem to merit on any other ground. 
Pecaan histxwians in&rm us that he reigned sixty years’^. 

Gushta^ was succeeded his grandson, Bahman, 
better knowi} in histoiy by his title, Aidisheer Dirazdust*; 
the Artaxerxes Lon^manus of the Greeks. He is cele- 
brated for the wisdom he displayed in the internal regula- 
tion of his empire. He knew, we are told, by means of 
secret i^nts, every action, important or tr^h^g, the 
nmnerous officers he employed ; and they were rewarded 
cr punished as th^ conducted themselves. Bvery year, 
some of the principal cultivators of each province waited 
on the monarch; and, from a full communication with them, 
he became minutely acquainted with the condition of the 
countey. 

In the commencement of his reign, the celebrated Roas- 
tum was slain ‘ by the treacheiy of his brother; and 
Bahman immediately invaded Seistan with an immense 

’ It has been before stated, that he was the Darius Hystaspes of the 
Greeka; if so, bis long reign probably includes both his own and that of 
his successor, Xerxes, who, tliere is reason to think, from grounds which 
will be stated hereafter, is the Isfiindear of Eastern authors. 

* * iThe Persian name, Ardisheer, would at first seem easily dediicible from 
the compound term Oodoo-Sbeer, which means the lion of the camp. But 
nothing can be more fallacious than such etymologies, unless we are well 
versed in the language of the period when the title was given. The Zund 
and Shanscrit have a marked affinity; and in the latter, Urddha-Siras 
means ‘‘of exalted head.** All Persian authors call him Diroa-dust, or 
LoDg^Arzas; and Ferdosi describes this deformity in one of his stauamt: 

“ Chtt4ier-pai-badee, ser-angoosha 
Az-zano-fuzunter-biidee-it|ii^tee.'* 

“ When he stood on his feet, the ends of the lingers of his bands reached 
hebw his knee.**.. description corre^Dpi^ with that of Greek 

authors. 

His name ,lW||lDan is a Shanscrit compound, which signifies “ possess- 
ing arms.** ^ 

^ lived to this reign, the four preceding must have been 

vetj^pi^, as he Iteazs a distinguished part in each ; but the probability is, 
hero's , life has been prohmged by those fabulists, who have 
and tl^tjt of their imatry, on his 
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array. Acccarding to erne account*, he was completdy suc- 
cessful, though opposed not only by Feramurz, the son, 
but by Banco Kaishub, the redoubtable daughter of Boos- 
tiim. Azerburzeen % the son of Feriburz, rebelled against 
Bahman, and recovered his patrimony of Sdj^an ; and, if 
we are to believe Ferdosi, (whose partiality to Roostum ex- 
tends to bis grandson,) he slew Ardishea*. This however 
is not confirmed by other authors. It is alleged that 
Bahman’s motive for invading Seistan, was a desire to 
revenge the death of his father; but it would appear*^ 
that Roostum was dead before that attack was made^ and 
that the Persian king mourned him for one week. Old 
Zal, we arc informed % was still alive, and was confined in 
an iron cage by the conqueror. 

Bahman is said by one author^ to have extended his con- 
quests to the westward, and to have deprived the son ^ of 
Bucht-ul-Nasser of his govemiaent of Babylon, on account 
of the crimes and excesses of his father* He appointed, 
the same author adds, Koresch to be his successor ; under 
whom the Jews were treated with kindness, and had 
the privilege granted them of being •governed by a ruler of 
their own nation. It is added that these favours to the 
Jews were by tlie express orders of Bahman, whose favourite, 
lady was a Jewess**. * 

The authors whom we follow, appear to become more 
fabulous as their history advances. Bahman*, they say, 

^ /eenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

The meaning of this word is, jSre upon the saddle ; from his history, 
he may be called the PersisA'fiotspiir. 

• Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. D’Herbdot states the contrary, but does not give 

his authority. ‘ V 

• Ferdosi. 

^ Tarikh Tubree. 

K The Belshazzar of the Scriptures. 

^ Josq>bus says, Artaxerzes was t^ Ahastterus of iSeriptifte^ who 
married Esther. The long reign of this monarch ihdu^ that of two or 
more of his successors, who are not noticed by Persian writm. ' 

• According to them, he ruled Persia one hundred and twelve years.' 
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iras succeeded by his daught^, Homai, who when she 
ascended the tbrane, was pregnant by her own &ther\ 
SHiame-led her to ccmceal this; and the child was given 
over to a nurse to be put to death. Its life however was 
miraculously preserved and the unnatural mother first re- 
oogmsed her son, when his fortune and valour had made 
hun a vietorious general in her army. Homai .immediately 
redgned the crown to him, and retired to ai private life. 
She reigned thirty>two years, and had many great qualities. 
The celebrated hall, Chehri-Minar at Istakfaar or Perse* 
polis, is said to have been built by her. 

The reign of Darab the First was distinguished by several 
wars; particularly one against Philip of Macedon, whom Per- 
sian authors call Phillippoos of Room. Though this war was 
unmccessful at first, they state that its termination was glo- 
rious ; but this is evidently the foundation of a fable, which 
irational vanity has led them to devise, respecting the 
Inrlh'of Alexandor”. They affirm, that Philip was ulti- 
mately reduced to such distress, as to be glad to extricate 
himself, by agrering to give his daughter" to Darab, and 
to pay him an annual tribute of one thousand eggs of pure 
gold. Darab the First p reigned only twelve years. He 
•buik Darabjird, a town about a hundred and fifty miles to 
the east of Shiraz ; which, though fallen fixan its former 
grandeur, still has a number of inhabitants. 


^ This 19 not unlikely, if we are to credit Grecian authors regarding the 
morals of Persian monarchs at this epoch of their history. 

* The infant waa given over to a nurse to be destroyed ; put into a basket 
and thrown into a river, whence it was taken by a peasant, and educated to 
n humble life ; but the royal spirit of the ppon showed itself, and 

obtained distinction, &c. This faUe has of others. 

This means for^ pillars. In Persia^ , signifies an indefinite 

iiuml)er, and may lie trandated many.’*, 

^ He is called Seennder by all Asiatic writers. 

This daughter, they assert, was sent back to her father when preg- 
nant with Alexander. Varioos reasons are assigned for her return. The 
Zmut-ul-Mujalis, which pretends to more pariieu^r in/ermarion, declares 
it was cm account her had breath. 

p J have stated ^s^where my reason^ for canjectaring that hb is the 
Harius-Nothlis of Greek writers. 
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Darab the Second, die Darina Codomanus ci the Greeks, 
jMwir din g to the report of Parian authors, was the opposite 
of his father. Ke was deformed in body and dq>r8ved in 
mind; and his bad administration 4 prepailed the way for 
the Biweess of Alexander. But the Persians^ have always 
been the same ; and it cannot be siuprising that a nation, 
distinguishad for vanity, should have consented to any fable, 
however improbable, which paUiated the (bsgraceful con> 
quest of country. To this feeling we must ascribe 
their tales respecting the descent of Alexander. He is 
described as a son of Darab the First, who, aided by the 
Perrians themselves, easily possessed himself of a crown 
which was his right, and which was weakly defended by his 
unp(^ular and unworthy brother. Several of the most 
i-espectable Parsian historians ' reject this fable, and admit 
that Alexander was the son of Philip. The quarrel, we 
are told, originated in Alexander refusing to pay the tribute 
of golden eggs, to which his father had. agreed. “ The 
bird that laid the eggs has flown to the other world i" is 
reported to have been the answer of the Macedonian prince, 
to the Persian envoy who demanded the tribute. After this 
Darab sent another ambassador”, whom he charged to 
deliver a bat, a ball, and a bag of very small seed, called, 
gunjud. The bat and ball were meant to thrdw ridicule 
on Alexander's youth, being a fit amusement for his age. 
The bag of seed was intended as an emblem of the iimu- 
merable Persian army. Alexander took the bat into his 
hand, and smd, “ This is my power, with which I will 
strike the ball of your monarch's dominion ; and this fowl 
(he had ordered onq -.tp be brought) shall soim show what 
a mere morsel hift will prove to mine." The grain 
was instantly eaten -uil; and Alexander gave a wild melon* 
to the envoy, desiring him to tell liis soverri^ what Ik; 

4 2^ut-Til.Tttarikh. ‘ ^ 

* Zeenut-uI-TuaHkh^ ^ - 

* Zeenut-ul.Tuitfik}i. 

* Its Persian xiame ish^n^al, tuid its tast6 very 
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had hfeard and seen, and to give him that fruit, the taste 
of which wouid enable him to judge of the bitter lot that 
awaited him'*. Messages of this character are not un- 
common among Asiatic mcmarchs ; and we have a popular 
instance in our own traditi<ms, of 6ne^ which b^s an 
extraordinary similarity to that now related. 

Alexander *was for some time occupied in subduing the 
refractory dties of Greece, after which he invaded Persia ; 
but few particulars are recorded by the Persian Uatorians of 
the operations precediyqg the great action, wherein Darab 
lost his throne and his In the account of that action, 

they dwell chiefly on those circumstances which relate to the 
death of Darab, and the conduct of his conqueror. 

According to tliem, during the heat of the battle, two 
soldiers of Darab % taking advantage of his being unguarded, 
slew him, and fled to Alexander, .expecting a great reword* 
That monarch, the moment he learnt what had happened, 
hastened to the spot where the Persian king had fallen. He 
found him in the pains of death, stretched on the ground, 
and covered with dust and blood. He alighted from his 
horse, and raised the head of his enemy upon his knees. 
The soul of the conqueror was melted at the sight : he shed 
^tears, and kissed the cheek of the expiring Darab ; who, 
opening Ms eyes, exclaimed, The world has a thousand 
doors, through which its tenants continually enter and pass 
away!” — I swear to you,” said Alexander, ‘‘ I never 
wished for a day like this ! I desired not to see your royal 
head in the dust,iicr that blood should stain these cheeks*'!” 

Zeenut-aUToarikli. 

* * That frmn the Dauphin of France to Hei|^|^Flfth, when Prince of 
Wales, as related by Shakspeare. i 

^ Persian writers give no detailed account of Alexander’s operarions in 
Pers^^^i^ucroneoiialy state that Darias was killed in the first actioii. 

* ^j^'^eennt'Ul-Tuarikh says, they were natives of Hamadan. Ferdori 
ca^lJdia^ two virien; their names were Mahesiar and Jamisiar ; in whirii 
n^xan trace no similarity to that of Bessus* 

^ / ‘.The account which Perstan writers give of the death of Darias, thoui^ 
embellished, is not substantially dififereat from that of Plutarch, ^odorps 
Siculus, or Quintus Cdrtius. 
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When Darab heard his conqueror mourning over him, he 
sighed deq)ly, and said, he trusted his base murderers 
would not escape ; that Alexander would not place a 
stranger on the throne of Persia; and would not injure 
the honour of his family, but marry his daughter Rou- 
shunuk'*. The moment after he had expressed these wishes, 
he expired; his body was embalmed with musk and amber, 
wrapt in a cloth of gold, and placed in a rich coffin adorned 
with jewels. In that state, it was carried to the sepulchral 
vault with the most extraordinary honours. Ten thousand 
men with drawn swords preceded it; ten thousand more 
followed ; an equal number marched on each flank. Alex- 
ander himself, with the nobles of Persia, and the great 
officers of his army, attended as mourners*'*. As soon as 
the funeral was over the two murderers of Darab were 
hanged*'. Some time afterwards, Alexander married Rou- 
shunuk, and nominated the brother of the late king to the 
sovereignty of Persia ; but his power does not appear to 
have ever been established, as the policy of Alexander led 
him to divide the empire into ninety different principa- 
litieF. • 

As we must reject those fables which the national vanity 
of the Persians lias invented, about the descent of Alex-., 
ander, he cannot be considered as a monarch of th^ Kaianian 
dynasty, of which there were nine princes, reckoning Darab 
the Second as the last. That the authorities we possess for 
the history of this family are unsatisfactory, is but too ap- 
parent. The namec of several princes have been omitted : 

^ Roushun must have been her name ; the final 4: is a diminutive ; and, 
as sucb, often added of endearment. In thu name we easily trace 

the Roxana of the Greel^ 

c Zeenut-nl-Tuarikh. 

^ Bessus, the murderer of Darins, was put to death in a cruel manner : 
his body was fastened to the ground ; the boughs of two trees were then 
bent, and,* after being fastened each to one of his limbs, tdlowed to spring 
back into tbeir natural position. It tore him asunder. This is nbntioned 
by Plutarch. The same mode of executing criminals hi stilt occaiskmally 
used in Persia. - 
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while the length of the reigns of some, and tlie actions of 
others, have been greatly exaggeratcil. But, amid the fables 
tliat cloud this part of ancient Persian history, are many 
facts which merit to be preserved. It is only by a patient 
comparison of the various and opposite histories and tradi- 
tions of eai-ly nations that we can expect to arrive at truth : 
and wc must not allow our search after the intrinsic ore 
to be retarded by disgust at the dross with which it is 
always surrounded. 


CllAPTKR IV. 

THE HISTORY, FROM PERSIAN ArTHORITlES, OK SVAVS^Vil 
ROOMEE, OR ALEXANDER THE CREAT, AND JUS IMME- 
DIATE SUCCESSORS IN PERSIA. 

The different accounts which Persian authors give of 
Alexander’s birth, and of his conduct on tlie day when 
Darius lost his crown 'and life, have ])ecn noticed in tlie 
preceding chapter. TJ)e few remaining particular^ recorded 
. in their histories, of a monarch who conquered their country 
and effected so complete a cliange in their government, are 
entitled to attention, if only an a matter of curiosity. 

They state that Philip King of Macedon M*as niurdcreil ; 
and that the assassin® was impelled by love for Alexander’s 
mother^. That prince, mIio had been ab^icnt^^, returned 
at the moment, and slew the murderer. Philip did not 
die immediately, b^t lived to know that he was revengtHl 
by his son, and to send for his minister, Aristotle, his 

The name of the assassin, according to them, was Kuloos. 

^ Zeenut-ul-Tuarikli. 

^ Aktxander., the Persian author states, was engaged in a war against a 
prlnc^whom he calls the son of Kylaiorus, and besieging a dty named 
Bnr^us. The assassin of his father lied to the qneen for protection, suid 
was sktin by the young prince when holding his mother's rube. 
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courtiers, and his principal officers : he commanded them 
to obey Alexander, who, after his father’s interment, 
addressed his subjects in the following terms : — O my 
people ! your king is no more ! and I have no right to 
any authority over you. I can only conpder myself 
as one of yourselves, and must in every thing I under- 
take seek your aid and support. But I entreat you to 
listen to my counsel at this moment. Elect a ruler to 
govern you; continue to fear God and he will protect 
his subjects.” The people exclaimed “ Wc have never 
)>ccn addressed in this manner before; but we will take 
your advice : we know none but you fit to rule.” They 
•ill rose and jDaid him their obeisance, and placed the diadem 
upon his head. 

The arms of Alexander, immediately after his elevation, 
were turned against different states of Greece which resisted 
his authority; and when he had completely succec'ded in this 
oldect, ht* collected a great army to invade Persia. After 
the conquest of that kingdom, he marched toward India. 
XTis first enterprise in this quarter, was against a prince 
called Keyd*^’, to whom he sent an envoy, requiring him to 
submit and pay tribute. Keyd not only agreed, but declared 
himself ready to i\ sign his jxjwer, or even his life, if Alex-., 
ander desired he should. “ I will send,” he sdid to the 
(xrccian envoy, ‘‘ to the great coiKjucror, your master, my 
beautiful daughter^; a goblet “ made of a most splendid 
ruby; a philosopher of great science; and a physician, 

** It IS the belief of all Mahomedans, that Scennder (their name for 
Alexander) adored one gi'eat and supreme God. 

i Th;s may allude to tlie address of Alexajidor to the States of Greece, 
when he sought their union and support in the Persi in waJ', and to 
tiieir consent that he should be the leader of the Greeks iii that meraoral>le 
expedition. 

k Keyd-Hindee ; perhaps the Taxilus of the Greek historian*i. 

* The beauties of this princess are glowingly described by the Petsian 
andior, who terms her “ a sweet-scented wee, that liad nerer on 

dust ; a spring that never had been vexed by a cold bbist.’* 

“ The property of this goblet was, that it continn^y Hspleuished itself. 
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who has such skill, that he can revive the dead".” The 
envoy returned to Alexander ; who was delighted with the 
success of bis mission, and instantly sent for the princess, 
the goblet, the philosopher, and the ^ysician. Keyd not 
only sent th^m, but added an immense present of his richest 
jewels. The conqueror of the world became enamoured of 
the fair princess; and in her arms lost till desire for the 
dominions of her father. He next made war against Foor®, 
whom he defeated and slew, and then marched against the 
Emperor of China*’. That monarch did not consider him- 
self equal to the contest, and went in disguise to the Grecian 
camp. He was discovered, and brought to Alexander, who 
demanded, how he could venture to act as he had done ? 
The emperor replied : “ I was anxious to see you and 
your army : I could have no fear on my owji account, as 
I knew I was not an object of dread to Alexander; besides, 
if he were to slay me, my subjects would instantly raise an- 
other king to the throne. But of this I have no fear, being 
satisfied that Alexander can never be displeased with an 
action which. shows a solicitude to obtain his friendship.” 
The conqueror was giatified with this flattery, and con- 
cluded a treaty by which the country of the emperor was 
^spqred, on his agreeing to pay tribute. The emperor went 
to his capital to make preparations for the entertainment of 
his great ally : on the third day after he left the Grecian 
camp, he returned with an army, the dust of which an- 
nounced its immense numbers, and made Alexander prepare 
agmnst treachery, by arraying his troops in order of battle. 
When both lines were opposite, the Emperor of Cliina, with 
his ministers and nobles, alighted, and went towards the 
Grecian prince, who inquired why he bad broken his faith 


" Zeeimt-nl-Tiiarikh. 

® Certiihily Po(»r or Porus, as F and P in the Pehlivi are the same, 
probably Chinese Tartary, AYhich, in Persian authors, ie always con- 
founded with China. This, no doubt, alludes to the expedition of Alexander 
agaiiist the Scythians ^ but the events are related differently. 
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and collected such a force*». “ I nHishcd;’ said the emperor, 

to show the numbers of my army, that you might be 
satisfied I made peace from other motives than an inability 
to make war. It w^as from consulting the heavenly bodies 
that I have been led to submit. The Heavens aid you, 
and I war not with them^” Alexander was gratified, 
and observed, it would ill become him to exact tribute from 
so great, so wise, and so pious a monarcli ; he would 
therefore >je satisfied with his friendship. The emperor, 
on hearing this, took his leave, and sent a present of jewels, 
gold, and beautiful ]adies% to the illustrious conqueror. 

The astrologers had foretold, that when Alexander’s 
death was near, he would place his throne where the 
ground was of iron and the sky of gold. When the 
hero, fatig’icd with conquest, directed his march toward 
Greece, he w'as one day seized with a bleeding at tlie 
nose*. A general, who was near, unlacing his coat of 
mail, spread it for the prince to sit on ; and, to defend RIiu 
from the sun, held a golden shield over his head. When 
Alexander saw himself in this situation, Iw? exclaimed. 

The prediction of the astrologcrs^is accomplished ; I no 
longer belong to the living ! Alas ! that the work of my 
youth should be finished ! Alas ! that the plant of 4he 
spring should be cut down like the ripened tree of au- 
tumn f He wrote to his mother, saying, he should shortly 
quit this earth, and pass to the regions of the dead. Ho 
requested, that the alms given on his death should be 
bestowed on such as had never seen the miseries of this 
world, and had never lost those who were dear to them. 

' Tlitise facts appear applicable to the conduct of Taxilus, tui;^ Prince of 
Scythia. 

Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

" From the earliest ages to tlie present day, all Asiatic conquerors, from 
the monarch who subdues kingdoms to the chief that seizes a village, have 
claimed some fair females as the reward of conquest; it is, therefore, natunU 
foi* Persian authors to suppose tliat Alexander the Great did not fail to avail 
himself of this cii^tLom. 

* Zeenut-iil^Tuarikh. • 
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In conformity to his will, his mother sought, but in vain^ 
for such persons: all had tasted the woes and griefs of life; 
all had lost those whom they loved. She found in this 
a consolation, as her son had intended, for her great loss. 
She saw that hei- own was the common lot of humanity. 

Alexander, according to Persian authors", died at the 
city of Zour^; though some say at Babul, ot Babylon. 
He was thirty-six years of age, and had reigned twelve : 
six previous to the conquest of Persia, and six subsequently. 
His Ixjdy > was embalmed, and sent to Grec*ce. 

Persian historians seldom give a character of the mo- 
narch whose actions they relate; but their incKle of rc(.‘ording 
his remarkable sayings is, perhaps, as happy, and as de- 
scriptive as the more laboured efforts of European writers. 
They have preser\^ed many anecdotes of the great conqueror 
of the world ; some of which merit notice, as they show 

the opinion among the nations he subdued, of his modo- 

» 

^ Many authors believe that he is the prophet Zulkemjni meationed in 
the Koran, and. built the celebrated rani])ari whic*h routines 'N’ajouz and 
Majouz. Tlm.se evil drraon^ known to ns as Oo^ and aldde, ac- 

cording* to Persian fabulists, at mount Kaf, tlie feiitre of the world ; and 
their progeny, u7w are of all sizes and shapes^ used to plunder and lay 
.wiis^e the neighliouring countries, till the inhabitants complained lo Alex- 
iinder, who Ifuilt this wall lo contiue them. They scratch it almost tlirough 
wuth their claws every day ; rmd go home, esj)t'ctiiig tliey shdl easily destroy 
in the morning the little that is left ; biit in thr; morning they lind the w;dl 
rebuilt. I’he reason of their not elFectiiig their object is, their never saying 
InshailcLf or God willing : and they never will, we are told, destroy this 
w^all, till it happens that one of their children is cidled InshiiUa; when 
lliey will retire; calling to the boy, Come along, Inshalla, wo slnill finish 
to-morrow.'’ The accidenlnl use of this pious cvpmsioti w'ill prevent the 
w'all being rebuilt^ »They will thus succeed in destroying it ; break loose 
on the world \ j^nd^^beir ravages will be one of many signs that will precede 
the diss(>luti(^ (ff the universe. This note is taken fnun a Coimnentary on 
the Koran : the fable probably alludes to the wall at the Straits of the 
«€as{Maii, which Alexander built to prevent the destiiictive inroads of the 
Sqrthians into Persia. 

* This city is in Kurdistan. It is the Siazuros of the Homans. 

y The Zeenut-Til-Tuarikh states, that the body of the conqueror was 
first put into a goldtm coffin ; but afterwards, at the command of his mother* 
into one of Egyptian marble. 
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ration, wisdom, and magnanimity. A chief of the enemy 
was one day brought before Alexander with his hands 
Imund : be ordered him to be liberated. One of his 
courtiers observed, “ Were I you, I should not show such 
humanity to tliat man.” “ And it is because I am not 
you,” replied Alexander, “ that I have pardoned him* I 
freely forgive ray enemies, because I take pleasure in exer- 
cising humanity, none in cruelty He once degraded an 
officer of distinction by removing him to an inferbr situation: 
some time afterwards, he asked him how he liked his new 
office. “It is not the station,” replied the officer, “ which 
gives consequence to the man, but the man to the station. 
No situation can be so trifling as not to require wisdom and 
virtue in the performance of its duties ?*.” The monarch 
'vas so pleased with this answer, that he restored him 
to his former rank. The same author who has re- 
corded the above informs us, that Alexander, being 
asked how he had been able, at so early an age, and in 
so short a period, to conquer such vast regions, and 
esiablisli so great a name, replied, “ I used iTiy enemies so 
v'l'll. diat I compelled them to be m^ friends; and I treated 
my friends with such constant and extraordinary regard, 
tliat they became unalterably attached to me.” When 
this gT! at prince was asked, why he paid more honour to 
his master, Aristotle, than to his' father, “ My father,” he 
replied, “ brought me from heaven to earth; by the aid of 
my master, I ascend from earth to heaven.” He was sub- 
ject, the same author states, to violent anger ; and used to 
warn those he loved of the danger of speaking to princes, 
when under the influence of passion. “ They art' as a sea” 
he was wont to say, “ dangerous even in a calm, but dread- 
ful when the tempest rages.” 

Ifae account of Alexander given by eastern writers con- 

» anecdote, with a trifling variation, ia pvenhy Gre^aiithon. 

* iieeiiut-nl-Tuarikh. 

** Zeenut-iil-Tiiarikh* 
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tains little that can be deemed authentic ; and the instances 
are not many of its according with those facts which rest 
on the testimony of Greek authors. Nothing however has 
beat noticed, but what the Persians consider his real his- 
tory. They have innumerable volumes, in prose and verse, 
which relate his wonderful adventures by sea and land ; 
but even they deem these fabulous ; and tlie character of 
their history of this period deters us from giving any atten- 
tion to their acknowledged romances. 

Persian authors say, that Alexander had a son named 
Askanderous, but that he did not succeed to any part of 
bis father's power, having devoted himself to study under 
the celebrated Aristotle. We are informed by themS that, 
a short time before his death, Alexander divided Persia 
among the princes of that country, whom he had deposed 
and plundered. He restored to them their former jxis- 
sessions on the tenure of military service. Each was to 
maintain a fixed quota of soldiers^. Put these princes, at 
the death of the conqueror, threw off their obedience? to his 
successors, and formed a feudal commonwealth of petty 
principalities, separate* ** and in a great degree independent of 
each other, but recognising some principles of common 
pulicy, which occasionally led them to unite. This com- 
munity of small states existed, according to the historians of 
Persia, with various changes, for more than three centuries 
after the death of Alexander. 

We learn from the more authentic Greek writers, that 
after the death of Alexander, Persia fell to the share 
of one of his ablest generals, Sdeucus*', who assumed 
the name of Nicator, or conqueior. This monarch, wdio 

* Tuarikh Mafitiikhuh. ^ 

** Tills meaiia^is stated to have been taken by the advice of Aristotle, 
who considered It impossible to deprive these princes of influence over the 
iidiajlgta^ts of Persia, unjust to slay them, and therefore politic to 
th^<^ployment, of such a nature as ini^ht render tlunn nseful subjects, 
^d^event Uieir being dangenms enemies. 

* He founded Antioch, Seleucia, and several other cities. 
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also reigned over Syria, established the dynasty of the 
Seleucidaj. He was succeeded by Antiochus Soter ; in the 
reign of whose successor, Antiochus Theos, a tributary 
prince or^cliief of the name of Arsaces revolted, slew 
Agathocles, the viceroy whom Antiochus had Iqft in Persia, 
and founded, what is tenned by western writers, the Par- 
thian dynasty of the Arsacidae. The foundation of this 
dynasty is ascribed, by eastern authors, to Ashk, a de- 
scendant of the former kings of Persia. This chief, we are 
told, obtained the aid of his countiymen, by informing 
them that he was in the jwssession of the sacred banner, 
the Durufshe Kawanee, which lus uncle had saved and 
r-oncealed when Darius was defeated and slain After 
Jic had overcome and put to death the viceroy^, whom 
Antiochus Tlicos, the third king of the Seleucidae, had 
appointed to rule Persia, Ashk fixed his residence at Rhe ; 
Invited all the chiefs of provi nces to join him in a war 
against the Seleucida', at the same time promising to exdct 
no tribute, and only to deem himself the head of a con- 
federacy of princes, formed into an union for the double 
object of maintaining their sepanute independence, and 
freeing Persia from a foreign yoke. Such was the com- 
inenceraont of that jra of Persian history, which is tenned, 
by eastern authors, the Mulook-ij-Tuaif, or commonwealth 
of tribes. As diey are and always have been totally 
unacquainted with the constitution of free states, they, no 
doubt, mean by this term to describe the league of petty 
princes among w^hom the empire was divided But the 
accounts in Persian writers of this period, are vague 
and contradictory; they have evidently no materials to 
form an authentic narrative: and it is too near the date 
at which their real history commences, to admit of their 

^ Zeeniit-ul-Tuarikh. 

» Agathocles. The author of the Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh calls him Abtahesh. 

We are toM by Pliny, that the Parthian empire (evidently applying 
that term to describe tlie kingfdom of Persia) was divided into 
kingdoms— SUtory, voL xL p. 4* 

VoL. I. * w 
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indulging in fable. Their pretended history of the Ash- 
kanians and Ashganians is, consequently, little more than 
a mere catalogue of names ; even respecting these, and the 
dates they assign to the different princes, hardly two 
authors are agreed. Ashk the First is said to have reigned 
fifteen years ^ Some authors ascribe the defeat and cap- 
ture of Seleucus Callinicus, King of Syria, to tliis mo- 
narch: others to his son, Ashk the Second. The latter 
was succeeded by liis brother, Shahpoor*'', who, after a 
long contest with Antiochus the Great, in wliich h< ex- 
perienced several reverses, concluded a treaty of ])eace with 
that monarch, by which his right to Parthia mid Hyrcania 
was recognised. 

From the deatli of this prince, there appears to be a lapse 
of two centuries in the Persian annals of tlieir country, for 
they inform us, that his successor was Baharani Giidurz ; 
and, if this is the prince whom western writers tenn Gu- 
ta!rzes, as there is reason to conclude, we know, from au- 
thentic history, that he was the third prince of the socond 
dynasty of the Arsacida* ; it was he who revenged the death 
of John the Baptist ujx)n the Israelites. 

Persian authors inform us, that Gudurz * was siicmdcd 
by his son, Volas*”, from wliom the crown descended to 
Hoormuz ", and then to Jiis brother, Narsi. At his death, 
another of his brothers, whose name was Firoze obtained 
the throne: his successor, Khoosroo**, carried on a war 

* Zeenut-ul-Taurikli. Khonderair only allows him ten. 

^ 81ia}jpoor is, iif> doubt, the Artalmues of the Greeks. 

' They pas8 over his «on, Vonones, who reigned fur a short })eriod. 

His name is sometimes written Pollas : J»e was the Volgeses of the 
Greeks, whose war with the Emperor Nero, and embassy to Vespasian, are 
related in Homan histor\'. 

® Hoormuz appears to have betm Artahancs tlie Fourth of the Homans; 
but his bn>thep and successor, Narsi, is not noticed, under that name, by 
western writers. 

Probably Paconia. 

p Some Peruan authors omit even this princt, but ho is meulioned by 
Khondcmir. 
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with the Emperor Trajan, in which he was unsuccessful, 
and lost his capital, Ctesiphon i but, at the death of Trajan, 
he concluded a peace with Adrian, and recovered his pos- 
sessions. Volas and Volasin'i, according to Persian writers, 
were next in succession to Khoosroo ; and Volasin left the 
crown to his son, Arduan*", who was engaged in a war with 
the Romans, before he was attacked and slain by the cele- 
brated Ardisheer**. Some Persian authors ascribe his death, 
and the overthrow of his power, to Arduan, the son of 
Ash«. a lineal descendant from Kai Kaoos^; saying that 
Arduan founded a dynasty, of eight princes, whose aggre- 
gate reigns occupied near a century and a half. But we 
are told by the same author" who informs us of the rise 
of this family, that our Saviour was bom during the reign 
Khoosroo, the son and successor of Ashg, who had 
obtained the crown by the death of Arduan, a monarch 
that, w^e know, lived more than two centuries after that 
even^^. It would appear, therefore, that the family of the 
Ashganians either never existed, or were contemporary 
with the Ashkanians. A learned and res|)ectal)le oriental 
historitin, who tries to reconcile tifese contradictory ac- 
counts, confesses himself lost in the confused and oppo- 
site statements of diflereiit authors. One*, he observes, 
says, that Arduan. son of Ashg, who destroyed the Ashka- 
nian dynasty, w^as descended from Kai Kaoos. Another ^ 
relates, that they were of the same race as the dynasty 
wliich was overthrown; while many historians omit all 


** Vola^ and Volasin arc Vologescs the Second and Third of Roman his- 
tory ; the latter of whom carried on a war with the Emperor Severus. 

^ Arta! anes the Fifth. 

■ Artaserxes. 

* Kboiidemir says, that Ashg was a direct descendant of Kai Kaoos. 
Many authors take no notice of him or his successors, while othpt> suppose 
they were contemporaries of the Ashkanians, and ruled some of the pro- 
vinces of Persia. 

" Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

* Tuarikh Guzedah. 

y Tarikh Julaallcc.,* ^ 

F2 
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mention of them*. “ God alone,’’ exclaims this author® 
in despair, knoweth the truth.” 

From the death of Alexander till the reign of Artaxerxes 
is near five centuries ; and the whole of that remarkable 
era may ba termed a blank in eastern history : yet, when 
we refer to Roman writers, we find this period abounds 
with events of which the vainest nation might be proud ; 
and that Parthian monarchs, w^hose names cannot now be 
discovered in the history of their own country were the 
only sovereigns upon whom the Roman arms, in the very 
zenith of their power, could make no permanent impression. 
But this, no doubt, may be attributed to other causes than 
the skill and valour of the Persians. It was to the nature of 
their country, and their singular mode of warfare, that they 
owed their frequent advantages over the disciplined legions 
of Rome. The frontier which the kingdom of Parthia pre- 
sented to the Roman empire, extended from the Caspian 
Sea to the Persian Gulf. It consists of lofty and barren 
mountains, of rapid and broad streams, and of wide-spread- 
ing deserts. • In whatever direction the legions of Rome 
advanced, the country was laid waste. The attacks were 
made, not on the army, but on the supplies by which it was 
supported ; and the mode in which the Parthian ^ warrior 


^ The follamng is an account of the Ashpranian princes, ap^*eeahly to the 
Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh : 

Computed yeurs of reign. 


AaDiTAJT, son of Ashg 2H 

Euoosuoo, son of Auduax 19 

Fellas, son of Ashr 12 

Gudurz, son of Pellas 20 

Narsi, son of Gudurz 20 

Narsi, son of Nahsi 18 


Ahduan, slain by Ardisueer: the num- 
ber of years he reigned is not noticed. 

• Ehondemir. 

^ Mitliridates is not mentioned; nor Orodes, in whose reign Crassus 
was defeated ; nor Surena, the general by whom that great victory was 
obtained. 

• Foster deems this practice of the Parthian horsemen, a confirmation of 
their descent from thi* warriors of Tartary ; but the usage is, and always 
has been, as common to Persian as to Tartar tribes. 
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took his unerring aim, while his horse was carrying him 
from his enemy, *inay personify the system of warfare by 
whidi his nation maintained its independence. The system 
was suited to the soil, to the man, and to the fleet and robust 
animal on which he w'as mounted ; and its success was so 
certain, that the bravest veterans of Home murmured when 
their leaders talked of a Tarthian war. 


Chapter V. 

HISTORY OF the SASSANIAN DYNASTY, FROM ARDISHEER 
BABIGAN TO YEZD-E-JIRD. 

The Sassanian dynasty forms a new era in the history of 
Persia. These monarchs were engaged in constant w4rs 
with the Homan empire ; and the events recorded by the 
historians of Horae enable us to correct the* accounts of 
oriental authors, and to discriminate with more exactness, 
than w'C could before, between truth and fable. I sliall 
ctHitinue to follow Persian writers ; but an occasional refer- • 
enco to better authorities will explain obscure passages, and 
fix the dates of the different reigns, and of the most im- 
portant occurrences. i 

Ardisheer Babigan the son of Babek, was, we arc to’*^ 
a descendant from Sassan the son of fiahman, and 
son of Isfundear. His father was an inferior officcDam 
the public service. The Governor of Darabjird, P- 
learnt that Babek had a son, who, though quite a yoi 

<aii 

o 

* Artaxerxes tLe First of the Greeks. ^ 

^ According to the Zeenut-ul-Tuarikb, the mother was the daughter o 
Babek, whose father, Sassan, was the son of Sassan, a son of Balmian, the 
son of Isfundear. Other authors assign him a less noble origin. That of 
the Zeenut^ul-Tuarikh cannot be correct, as the period from the death of 
Isfundear tiU his reign is six centuries. 
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was already distinguislied for genius and courage. He 
sent for him ; and the abilities of Ardisheer recommended 
him so much to Peri^, that whenever any cause pre- 
vented his attending to the duties of government, he com- 
mitted the charge to the young favourite, who gained so 
much credit by his conduct on these occasions, that, when 
Peri died, lie was appointed his successor. It is not sur- 
prising that a youth like Ardisheer, whose rise had been 
so rapid, should liave formed the most ambitious schemes. 
'W’^e are told, that his imagination presented to him in liis 
sleep the shadows of his w’akiiig thoughts ; and these 
dreams ® of glory were interpreted by flattei-ers into certain 
presages of future success. All hi.storians agree that it was 
tJie belief in such visions which first Jed him to atternjit 
the throne of Persia ; and if their truth w'as seriously cre- 
dited by him and his followers, no doubt they must have 
aided him in attaining the splendid destiny which they 
promised. 

The first efforts of Ardisheer to seize tlie kingdom w^ere 
supported by. his father, Babck; who, after putting to death 
the governor appointed by Arduaii, made himself master of 
Pars ; but Babek was partial to his eldest son, Shahpoor, 

.. and proclaimed him ruler of that province the moment he 
had conquered it. The old man survived but a short 
time an act which proved the source of great divisions in 
is family. Ardisheer-, when his father died, advanced 
‘-ainst his brother, who was seized by his relations*^, and 
into his bands. This made him master of Pars K We 
not informed what he did with ShaJipoor ; but the con- 

’^arious and contradictory accounts are given by historians of Ardiaheer's 
ress to power. I have generally followed the Tarikh Tubree, Rozut-ul- 
ffa, and the Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

8 The dreams of Babek and Ardisheer are recorded by PenBian histo- 
ians ; who also ascribe dreams of a contradictory tendency to Ids enemy, 
Ardnan. 

** According to some, two of his younger brothers were the leaders of this 
conspiracy. 

^ Istakhr appears to.have been the capital of Pars at this period. 
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spirators, who expected he would reward their treachery, 
were put to death. 

After settling Pars, Ardisheer undertook an expedition 
against Kerman, which he subdued. He appears to have 
met with hardly any opposition in his first enterprises; and 
he not only made himself master of Isfahan, but of almost 
all Irak, before Arduan, the reigning prince, took the field 
against him. Arduan remained in the mountainous country 
about Hamadan^and Kermanshah, till he was compelled, by 
the success of Ardisheer, either to oppose his further progress, 
or to abandon his throne. He resolved to put all to the 
hazard of one action. The armies met in the plain of Hoor- 
muz^, where a desperate battle ensued, in which Arduan 
lost bis crown and his life; and the son of Babek was hailed 
in the field”™ with the proud title of Shahan Shah, or King 
of Kings"; a name ever since assumed by the sovereigns 
of PtTsia. 

Ardisheer took advantage of the impression this grdkt 
victory had made, not only to subdue the remainder of 
the empire, but to enlarge its limits, which he extended, 
if we credit Persian authors, to the Euphrates® in one 

^ These countries are called Jubal. or the Mountainous. 

Tubree, • 

* Probably ibp fine valley of Ram-Hoomuz, situated between the cities 
of Shuster and Bebahan, and watered by the Jerokli, which has its source in 
tf 8 Bjountains near the latter. This valley is about thirty miles from the 
sea. It is one of the most delightful in Persia. The town of Ram-Hoormuz 
oil this plain is said to liuve been built by lloormuz, the grandson of ^rdi- 
sheer, who used often to hall here; and it was in consequence called Ram- 
Hoormiiz, or the Best of lliKinuuz. Ram is, in Fehlivi, the same as Aram 
in Persian, and signifies rest.” # 

“ Zecnut-ul-Tuarikh. 

^ We are also informed, that he took the high title of Khoosroo,— .an 
august name, which, Ferdosi says, no ruler since Darab had ventured to 
assume. But the fact is otherwise ; one monarch ot the Parthian dynasty 
is only known by the name of Khoosroo, and many kings of that race in- 
scribed the title of King of Kings on their coins. 

” Though the events recorded by Persian authors of the reign of Ardisheer 
are almost all confirmed by Greek writers, and the result of his war with 
the Emperor Alexander Sevenis seems to have been {gvourable to the Per- 
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quarter, and tbe kingdom of Kliaurizm on the other* He 
is said to have founded a city on the banks of the Tigris ; 
and, as the same history^ mentions that he resided at 
Madain, it has been supposed that he built that capital : 
we have, however, evidence of its existence long before. 
But it is not improbable that Ardisheer found Madaiu 
in ruin, and might, therefore, from restoring it to its former 
grandeur^ have some right to the title of its founder. 

The fame of Ardisheer spread iii every direction ; all tlie 
petty states in the vicinity of his empire proftered sub- 
mission ; while the greatest monarchs of the east and west 
courted his friendship, by sending to his court the most 
magnificent presents, and splendid embassies. Sated with 
success, and wearied of power, he resigned the government 
into the hands of his son, Shahpoor, after having reigned 
fourteen years ^ as absolute sovereign of Persia, subsequent 
to the defeat and death of Arduan. He had exercised a 
m6re limited authority twelve years before that event. 

Ardisheer Babigan (whom the Roman historians call 
Artaxerxes) ^was one of the wdsest and most valiant princes 
that ever reigned over ^Persia. His life, indeed, affords the 
best evidence of his extraordinary character. He raised 
himself from the lowest situation to be sovereign of a 
great nation, that had been in an unsettled and distracted 
state for several centuries. The revolution wliich be 
effected in the condition of his country was wonderful. 


sian anns*, yet the fact of his havin^^ extended the empire to the EuphratCK 
is denied. It is expressly stated that he did nut reix)ver Mesopotamia from 
the Romans. 

f %oxut-til-Siiffa. If 3Iadain is Ctesiphoii, that city had certainly hern 
built long before. It was first a Persian camp, on the eastern banks of the 
Tigi’is, immediately opposite to the Grecian i-ity of Seleucia, which in time 
rivalled and eclipsed it. Ctesiphon was often destroyed and rebuilt, which 
accounts for the variations in the descriptions given by ancient authors of 
this capital. One great arch and some unshaken mounds are all that is 
now lett of its grandeur : of Seleucia there is hardly a trace remaining. 

^ Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 


* Gibbon, toI. i. p. 358. 
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The name of Parthia, which western writers had given to 
Persia, after the death of Alexander, ceased at his elevation; 
and the kingdom which he founded was recognised as that 
of Persia. His countrymen deem Ardisheer the restorer of 
that great empire, which had been created by Cyrus and 
lost by Darius. 

Persian writers have preserved sayings of this prince 
which display lx)th goodness and wisdom. He was wont 
to observe, “ That when a king is just, his subjects must 
love him, and continue obedient; but the worst of all 
monarchs,” he added, is he whom the wealthy, and not 
the wicked, dread.’' — There can be no power,’* he re- 
marked, “ without an army; no army without money; no 
money without agriculture; and no agriculture without 
justice.” It w'as a saying of his, That a ferocious lion 
was better than an unjust king ; but an unjust king was 
not so bad as a long war.” He also used to say, That 
kings should never use the sword where the cane would 
answer.” A fine lesson to despotic monarchs, whom it was 
meant to teach, that they should never take away life when 
the offence will admit of a less punishment. 

Ardisheer was not more famed for the splendour of his 
military achievements, than for the regulations which Jie* 
introduced to preserve internal peace. Daily rejx^rts were 
made to him of what passed, not only in his capital, but in 
every province of his vast empire ; and his knowledge on 
these points extended even to the private actions of his sub- 
jects % who, aware of his extraordinary information, re- 
garded him with that mixed love and fear, which it was the 
object of his rule to inspire*. However, Ardislieer, with 

' Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh, 

* We are told, that Ardisheer was learned as well as wise. He is the 
reputed author of two remarkable works. The first entitled, “ The Kar- 
nameh,” in which he gives an account of his travels and enterprises. The 
second was a work upon the best mode of living; in which rules, drawn 
from his own experience and judgment, were prescribed for all ranks of 
men. This book appears to have been greatly admired by his countr}*men ; 
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all his great qualities, was a bigot: he not only laboured to 
restore the authority of the magi, but enforced, by san- 
guinary persecutions, a strict attention to the orthodox 
tenets of their religion. Amid the general confusion into 
ilrhich the empire had been thrown, the worship established 
by Zoroaster had been neglected, and the nation was dis- 
tracted by a thousand schisms. We know that several 
moiiarchs of the Parthian dynasty inclined to the religion 
of the Greeks. It probably was the policy, and not the 
bigotry of Ardisheer, that made him desire to introduce 
order and uniformity in religion as well as every other 
branch of liis government; but his strong measures to effect 
this object, while they have raised him to the rank of a 
prophet with the followers of Zoroaster, have sunk him to 
that of a cruel and superstitious tyrant with all w ho pro- 
fess another belief. Ferdosi has given us the testament ‘ of 
this monarch in the form of a dying charge to his son ; and 
it id remarkable, ds it exhibits his opinions on the subject of 
religion and government. 

“ Never forget,” said Ardisheer, that, as a king, you 
are at once the protector of religion and of your country. 
Consider the altar and the throne as inseparable; they 
.most always sustain each other. A sovereign without reli- 
gion is a tyrant ; and a people who have none, may be 
deemed the most monstrous of all societies. Religion may 
exist without a state, but a state cannot exist without reli- 
gion; it is by holy laws that a political association can 
alone be bound. You should be to your people an example 

and Nousheerwan, one of the most celebrated of his aucccssors, had many 
copies of it made and circulated, with a view of establishing order and 
morality in the empire. That learned orientalist, Mr. Richardson, informs 
us, that this 'work was written in the Deri. He adds, that it was a journal 
of his public and private life, and contained many lessons on morality. — 
Richardson’s Dissertations^ page 19. 

* Ferdosi wrote from Pehlivi materials; and that many of these contained 
authentic accounts of Ardisheer there can be no doubt. have every 
^ound to suppose that the poet has, on this occasion, given a faithful tran* 
script from his authorities. 
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of piety and virtue, but without pride or osteitation’*/’ 
After many similar lessons, he concludes in the follow- 
ing words : “ Remember, my son, it is the prosperity 
or adversity of the ruler wWch forms the happiness or 
misery of his subjects; and the fate of th^ nation de- 
pends on the conduct of the individual who fills the 
throne. The world is exposed to constant vicissitudes; 
learn therefore to meet the frowns of fortune with courage 
and fortitude, and to receive her smiles with moderation and 
wisdom. To sum up all: may your administration be 
such as to bring, at a future day, the blessings of those 
whom God has confined to our parental care, on your 
memory and mine ! ” 

This great monarch appears to have possessed those four 
essential qualities, which, he was wont to say^, should meet 
in a sovereign : True and innate magnanimity of soul — 
“Real goodness of disposition:” — “Firmness enough to 
repress all who went out of their proper ranks: ” — “ And 
principles of conduct wliich prevented those who obeyed 
him from ever entertaining apprehensions regarding their 
property, their honour, or their livea.” 

Shahpoory, the son of Ardisheer, was a prince of con- 
's t 

» Ferdosi. 

* Kuz.U-u)-Suifa. 

y A hundred fa])lcs are told of the birth and education of Shahpoor, 
whose mother is said to have been a datighter of Arduan. This princess, 
acfdrding to the Rozut-ul-Suffa, was desirous to revenge her family by 
poisoning Ardisheer. She was discovered in the attempt, and delivered 
over to a minister to be put to death; but was secretly preserved, on 
her declaring herself pregnant. The child, the infant Shahpoor, was 
carefully reared. The minister who had ventured on this act of dis- 
obedience, afterguards revealed it to his sovereign, when he was lamenting 
that he had no heir. Ardisheer was ot^erjoyed, but was desirous of trying 
whether he could recognise his own offspring among others of a similar age. 
A number of youths, among whom was the young prince^ were commanded 
to play a match at balls before the king. In the course of play, the ball 
was struck dose to the throne: all the boys stood aloof, except one, (the 
young Shahpoor,) who went forward with confidence, taoA picked it up. 
The monarch looked anxiously at his minister ; who, overjoyed at an ind- 
dent displaying such superior courage, bade him ^braoe Ms sou. This 
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siderable reputation. One of the first wars of any conse* 
quence in which he was engaged, was against Manizen, an 
Arabian chief; who, taking advantage of his absence in 
Khorassan, seized on the Juzeerah, or countries between 
the Tigris apd Euphrates, and having strongly fortified his 
capital of Khadr*, bade defiance to the Persian army. 
Manizen lost his power and life, through the treachery of 
his daughter, who, actuated either by love or ambition, 
betrayed him to Shahpoor, on a promise of sharing his bed. 
But horror at her unnatural guilt prevailed over good faith; 
and instead of being raised to a throne, she was delivered 
over to an executioner, to receive that death which she had 
so well merited. 

After Shahpoor had conquered the gi*catcr part of the 
Juzeerah% he marched against Nisibis^, which long resisted 
his efforts. According to Persian authors, this celebrated 
fortress was at last taken, more through the prayers than 
the arms of his soldiers®. Wearied with the siege, Shah- 
poor commanded his army to unite in supplication to the 
Divinity for its fall ; and Persian authors state, that the wall 
fell as they were imploring Heaven for success. After he 
bad taken Nisibis, Shahpoor carried his arms into the 
JRoman territories. He gained many important victories 
over that nation, whose emperor, Valerian, he made prisoner; 
and an emperor*^ of his election wore for a short period the 

story, which I have taken from the Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh, is I’elated by all 
Persian historians. ^ 

* This fortress is also termed Khazm. 

a Juzeerah means Island, and is here applied to the countries between the 
Euphrates and Tigris : the Mesopotamia of the ancients. 

b The famous Nisibis ; a fort between the Tigris and Euphrates ; the 
possession of which was continually contested by the Romans and Persians. 
It was taken after Shahpoor had subdued Armenia. Persian authors term 
this fort Nisibyn and Nisibi. 

* Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

^ The name of this pageant was C^nriadis, an obscure fugitive of Antioch. 
A captive Roman army was compelled to receive, with acclamations and pre- 
tended joy, the emperor whom the proud victor imposed upon them. The 
first aetof the pageant was to conduct Shahpoor, by rapid marches, to 
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purple of Caesar* The reverses which the arms of Shah- 
poor suffered ia the latter part of his reign, are unnoticed 
by Persian historians. According to these, be reigned 
thirty-one years, and was always prosperous. After his 
war with the Romans, he founded many cit^s, of which 
two received his own name; Nishapore®, in Khorassan, 
which is still a respectable city ; and Shahpoor, near 
Kazeroon, in Fars^ Of the last hardly a trace is left, ex- 
cept the sculptured rocks*^; by which, it appears, this 
monarch was desirous of perpetuating to the latest ages his 
victory over the Romans, and the great glory he had ac- 
quired by making captive one of the Csesars^. In the cha- 
racter which the eastern writers give of this prince, they 
dwell chiefly on his personal courage and boundless libe- 
rality. According to them, he only desired wealth, that he 
might use it for good and great purposes. 

Hoormuz, the son of Shahpoor, the Honnisdas of Greek 
authors, is said to have resembled both in person Und 
character his grandfather, Ardisheer. His mother was the 
daughter of Mahrek, a petty prince, whom Ardisheer had 
put to death, and whose family he had persecuted, because 
an astrologer had predicted that a descendant of Malirek 
sliould attain the throne of Persia. This lady, to evade tlia • 
fate of her family, had fled to the tents of a shepherd, where 


Antiocih, then tlie capital of the Roman empire in the East, which was taken 
and plundered. The Fei’sian kiofi^ treated all the Roman provinces and 
towns which hc«uhdued like an eastern conqueror, and destroyed what he 
could not hope to preserve ; but his army stiJffered greatly in their retreat, 
which was encAinihcred with spoils and captives, from the active valour of 
Odenathus, diief of Palmyra, whose proffered friendship and splendid pre^ 
seuts, Shahpoor, in the proud hour of victory, had treated with scorn. 

* The prefixed syllable, iVi, means reed; and is said to allude to those reeds 
found in the marsh on which this city was originally founded. Nishapore, 
some authors state, was first built by Taliamurs, destroyed by Alemmder, and 
rebui It by Shalipoor. 

^ Zeeuut-ul-Tuarikh.' 

5 An account of this sculpture will be given in a subsequent chapter. 

^ The emperors of Rome are always termed in, Persia, the Caesars, or 
Kysurs. 
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she was seen by Shahpoor when hunting. The prince be- 
came enamoured, and married her, but carefully concealed 
his having done so from Ardishecr \ who going one day 
unexpectedly to his son’s house, saw young Hoormuz. 
He was greatly pleased with the appearance of the child, 
and made inquiries, which compelled Shahpoor to confess 
all that had happened. The joy of the old king was ex- 
cessive : “ The prediction of the astrologers,” he ex- 
claimed, which gave me such alarm, is, thank God ! 
confirmed, and a descendant of Mahrck shall succeed to 
my crown.” 

The most authentic histories^ of Persia relate a very ex- 
traordinary action of Hoormuz, before he ascended the 
throne. His father, Shahpoor, had appointed him Governor 
of Khorassan, Avhere he had distinguished himself, not onlj^ 
by repelling invaders, but in preseiwing the internal tran- 
quillity of that unsettled and rebellious province. This 
conduct, however, did not prevent some envious and design- 
ing men from exciting suspicions of his fidelity in the breast 
of Shahpoor. ‘Hoormuz was soon made acquainted with the 
success of his enemies. * He saw the ruin impending ; and 
causing one of his hands to be cut off, sent it to his father, 

‘ desiring him to accept that unquestionable mark of bis de- 
voted allegiance. Shahpoor was struck with horror at the 
act which his rash suspicions had led his son to commit. He 
directed him to repair to court ; and not only treated him 
with complete confidence, but loaded him wiUi every favour 
that unl^unded affection could bestow. This virtuous 
prince only reigned one year. He founded the City of 
Ram-Hoormuz, where they show an orange tree ^ which 
he is believed to have planted, and which is on that account 
still venerated by the inhabitants. 

Baharam, the son of Hoormuz, succeeded that monarch. 
He was a mild and munificent prince, and much loved by 


4 Eeenut-ul-Ttiarikh. 

*■ Roziit-iil-Suffa and Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 
1 Moullah-Saaduck*b itlSS. 
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his subjects, whom he ruled with moderation and justice. 
The most remarkable act of his reign was, the execution of 
the celebrated Mani, the founder of the sect of the Mani- 
chaeans, and the author, if we believ e eastern historians, of a 
book called Ertang, which he pretended was diyine, and in 
which he endeavoured to reconcile the doctrines of the 
Metempsychosis as taught by the Hindoos, and Zoroaster’s 
two principles of good and evil, with the tenets of the 
Christian religion Many followers of the latter faith 
looked forward to the early fulfilment of the promise which 
Christ had made, to send a comforter after him. To gain 
these, Mani boldly declared himself the Paraclete. He ap- 
pears to have trusted chiefly to his pencil for success ; and 
his paintings" were deemed miraculous in countries where 
that art w'as hardly knowm. This bold impostor made 
many converts, but was forced by Shahpoor to fly from 
Persia, whence he went to Tartary and China", and did 
not return until the reign of Baharam. That prince at fhrst 
showed a disposition to embrace his faith; though most 
authors contend that this w^as a mere pretext, *to lull Mani 
and his followers into a fatal securityi. The result confirms 
this opinion : Mani, and almost all his disciples, were put to 
death by order of Baliaram; and the skin of the impostor . 
was stripped olF, and hung^ up at the gate of the city of 
Shahpoorj**. Baharam reigned only three years and three 
months, during which Persia enjoyed perfect tranquillity. 

He w’as succeeded by his son, Baliaram the Second who 

"* Sir William Jones (Works, vol. v, p. COl,) inadvertently adds, “ with 
several tenets oi the Koran but Maui lived many generations betoe 
Mahomed. 

" To add to the effect of his doctrines and paintings, he withdrew for a 
time from the world, and concealed himself in a cavern while finishing those 
works, which on his re-appearance he declared had descended to him from 
Heaven. 

® According to some authors, he also visited India. 

** Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

In Fars, near Eazeroon, which appears to have been then the capital of 
the empire. 

Some authors call him the fourth of that name. * 
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SO much disgusted all his nobles by some t3rrannical acts,* 
that they entered into a conspiracy to depose and slay him. 
His life was preserved by the virtue of the chief pontiff, who 
begged that they would permit him to make an effort to 
reclaim their sovereign, before they threw off their alle- 
giance. They agreed, and by his advice absented them- 
selves from court. The king wandered througli his palace 
alone : he saw no one: all was silence around. He became 
alarmed and distressed At last the chief pontiff appeared, 
and bowed his head in apparent misery, but spoke not a 
w'ord. The king entreated him to declare whal had hap- 
pened. The virtuous man boldly related all that had passed ; 
and conjured Baharam, in the name of his glorious ances- 
tors, to change his ctmduct, and save himself from destruc- 
tion. The king was much moved, professed himself most pe- 
nitent; and said he was resolved his future life shoukl ])rovc 
his sincerity. The overjoyed high-priest, delighted at this 
success, made a signal, at which all the nobles and attendants 
were in an instant, as if by magic, in their usual places. The 
monarch now perceived that only one opinion prevailed on 
liis past conduct. He: repeated therefore to his nobles all 
he had said to the chief pontiff, and his future reign was 
unstained by cruelty or oppression. But the reform of 
the monarch did not preserve his country from the miseries 
which were produced by his weakness. It was during his 
reign, that the Roman emperor, Carus, conquered Mesopo- 
tamia, carried his arms across the Tigris, and made himself 
master of Ctesiphon. Persia appears at this period to have 
been in such a state of internal distraction, that nothing but 
the de^h of Carus could have saved it from being com- 
pletely subdued. The indolent and luxurious Baharam 
was altc^tlier unequal to contend against a. veteran, wbo, 
though vested with the purple, retained all the rigid habits 
of a Roman soldier *. 

* 2eenut-iil-Tuarikh. 

* We are told, that the ambassadors sent by Baharam to Carus entered 
the camp about sunsetpwhen the troops were satisfying their hunger with a 
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Baharam, after a reign of seventeen years'*, was succeeded 
by his son, Baharam the Third a prince only remarkable 
for his desire to refuse the crown, which he was compelled 
by the nobles to accept. His reign is hardly noticed by 
Persian historians, and is undistinguished by any event of 
consequence. He only filled the high station forced upon 
him for the short period of four months. 

His brother Narsi^, (the Narses of the Greeks,) who suc- 
ceeded him, does not enjoy a much liigher place than Ba- 
haram the Third in Persian history ; althougli he appears, 
from the little that is said of him, to have devoted himself 
more tlian his predecessor to the cares of government. After 
a reign of nine years % he abdicated in favour of his son, 
Hoorniuz ; and survived that act but a very short period. 

We meet in western writers with a fuller narrative of the 
reign of Narsi*^; a prince who subdued almost all Armenia'*, 
and from whom the Emperor Galerius suffered a signal 

• 

frugal repast. They expresst ,1 their desire of being inti'oduced to the pre* 
seme of the emperor. They were conducted to a soldier seated on the 
grass. A piece «}f stale bacon, and a few hard peas, compbsed liis supper. 
A coarse woollen garment of purple was tlie only thing that announced his 
dignity. The conference was conducted with the siune disregard of courtly 
elegance. Cams, taking olF a cap, wliicli he wore to conceal liis baldness, 
assured the ambassadors, that, unless their master acknowled§|ed the supc* 
riority of Rome, he would speedily render Persia as naked of trees, as his 
own head was of hair. The ministers of the great king trembled, and re-, 
tired. — Giobok, toI. ii. p. 95 . 

“ Some authors say he reigned thirteen years. 

^\'iranes the TJiird of Roman history. He lived in the reign of tho 
Emperor Diocletian. 

According to ihe Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh, this prince succeeded his father, 
Bahai'am the Second. The short reign of his brotlier is not noticed in that 
work. 

* Tnarikh Miiajcm. The Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh states, that this prince 
reigned fourteen years. The date assigned to him by the Tuarikh Mtiajem 
accords with Western historians. 

® Though few events are recorded of this inoumh by Mahomedan 
writers, I am told l>y MoulJah Firoze that he is deemed among the Pursees, 
or Guebers, a prince of great fame ; but this was probably from his piety 
and great attachment to the tenets of Zoroaster. 

' ^ Tuarikh Muajem. 

Vot, I. 


G 
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defeat on the same field which had been so fatal to Crassus^ 
and his legions. Though Persian Iiistorians are general 
and indistinct in relating the events of tliis period, we can 
hardly account for the omission of an event so gratifying to 
their national pride: but they were perhaps withheld from 
recounting his victories by a desire to avoid the mention 
of his subsequent discomfiture; for Narsi did not long enjoy 
his success. The Romans advanced next year into Persia : 
their emperor, taught by experience, left the plains of 
Mesopotamia on the right, and carried his forces through 
the mountains of Armenia, as more favourable for the ope- 
rations of infantry, in which the strength of his army chiefly 
consisted. In this second campaign he made a sudden 
attack on the Persians, whom he defeated with great 
slaughter. Their monarch was wounded, but escaj)ed, 
leaving his family, his sumptuous tents and costly equipage, 
a prize to the victors. The greatest respect and humanity 
were shown by Galerius to his royal captives. Soon aftoj* 
tliis action a peace was concluded, the terms of wliich mark 
the reduced state of Persia, The great province of Meso- 
|3otaraia, or the Jiizec^h, w'as ceded to the Romans. Five 
districts to the cast of the Tigris were also given up. Tliis 
, last cession included the greatest part of Carduchia, the 
modern Kurdistan ; a country more fruitful in soldiers tliaii 
grain; but which, from its btrength and position % com- 
manded all the wTstern part of Persia, The five districts 
•thus ceded had lieforc belonged to the kingdom of Arme- 
nia ; and as the ivar had been undertaken by Galerius in 
defence of Tiridates^, the ruler of that country, the fine 


® Gibbon, vol. ii, pa^je 145. 

^ Gilibon’s Roman Empire. 

® I travelled through thi.s country in 1010; and should judge, from what 
1 Lave read and seen of its inhabitants, that they Iiave remained unchanged 
in their appearance and character for more than twenty centuries. 

^ Pr()l)ably Teerdad^ literally ‘‘ Uie gift of the arrow metaphorically, 
“ tlie gift of the planet Mercury,” which is called Teer, or the arrow, and 
was one of the divijuties of ancient Persia. 
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province of Atropatenc (the modern Aderbijan) was ex- 
torted from Narsi, as a compensation to the Armenian 
prince for that part of his inheritance which had been made 
over to tlie Romans. Tiridates, on taking possession of 
this province, made Tauris (the modern Tabrefez) his capi- 
tal, and greatly beautified it. 

Hoormuz the Second®^, the son of Narsi, ruled Persia 
seven j^ears and five months. No events of consequence 
occurred during his reign. At his death he left no son ; 
and the kingdom was on the point of being thrown into 
confusion, when tlie principal mobuds, or priests, and the 
chief officers of government, declared that one of the ladies 
of tlie haram was pregnant, and that there were certain 
indications of the embryo being a male The next step 
was to crown the expected sovereign of Persia : this was 
done by suspending tlie royal tiara over the invisible head 
of the unborn monarch, who in this state received the dqily 
obeisance of his court. When the child was brought forth, 
ii was named Shahpoor by the unanimous voice of the 
nobles ; and every care was taken to give the* young sove- 
reign an education suited to his high duties. The whole 
nation appears to have taken the most affectionate interest 
in his progress to manhood ; and the early indications of 
sense and spirit that lie displayed, spread joy over the 
kingdom \ His minority presented an opportunity to sur- 
rounding nations, the temptation of whicli they could not 
resist ; and the empire was at once invaded by tlie Greeks, 
the Tartars, and the neighbouring Arab tribes of Bcn-Ayar 
and Abdul-Kais, who, leaving their arid plains on the 
southern shores of the Gulf carried fire and sword into 

s Hormisdas tho Second of Roman history. 

^ The author of the Zeemit-ul-Tuarildi states, that the lady herself 
affirmed lier belief of tliis, from the extraordinary liveliness of the infant, 
and its lyinp; on the right side. Thosie who are sage on such subjects must 
determine what right she had to be positive from these symptoms. 

' Zeenut-nl-Tuarikh. 

These tribes are represented to have been inl^abitants of Lalissa and 
Baluvin, The latter appellation, I believe, is not limited in history to the 

G 2 
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the fertile Tallies of Persia. It was against the latter that 
the first efforts of the youthful monarch were directed ; 
and he took a terrible vengeance for the excesses they had 
conanitted in Persia. The manner of his chastising these 
tribes, is peqjetuated in his title of Z(X)laktaf‘, or the 
Lord of the Shoulders ; which originated from his direct- 
ing the shoulders of the captives to be pierced, and then 
dislocated by a string passed through them. Sliahpcxir 
meant by this cruel punishment to strike terror into the 
Arabs, and to revisit on them their own horrid atnxities. 

Eastern historians have decorated the life of Shalipoor 
with fables, which appear more extravagant from being 
wholly unnecessary to his glory. That, so far as it depended 
on his success against the Romans, w ould have been suffi- 
ciently confirmed by a plain and true narrative of tlie events 
of his long and splendid reign. But, while the most im- 
portant of these are passed over in silence, or noticed in a 
very general manner, they dwell on a strange, improbable 
tale, which represents this proud and powerful monarch as 
leaving his kingdom to become a spy ; as being taken at a 
royal feast at Constantinople, from his resemblance to his 
picture in the possession of the emperor; suffering, while a 
"captive, every degradation that could be inflicted ; and 
being at last carried, harnessed like a horse, with the Roman 
army, to witness the pillage and devastation of his king- 
dom^. From this situation he is said to have escaped 
while his guards were feasting, and to have retaliated all 


island in the gulf of that name, hut includoi) a considerable tract of the 
adjacent continent. 

^ It is aba written Zaiilaclitaf. Eastern authors aro ap^reed with respect 
to the origin of this title. Gibbon confounds the irruption of the Arab 
tribes with- an attack made by a chief of the .Tuzeerah, called Tayer, who 
made prisoner a bister, or female relation of Shahpoor ; and tells iis, that 
after ooikpiering this prince, he treated him with such humanity, that he 
wau called Dhoulacnaf, or Protector of the Arab nation. This is evidently 
an etlrar, as there is no difference in oriental writers with regard to the 
origin of the appellation given to Shalipoor. 

*" Zeenut-ul-TuarikL. 
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his disgraces and injuries on the Roman emperor, Mrho, 
according to this romance, was taken prisoner when his 
army was defeated, and only released after ten years* close 
confinement. During this period, the captives were com- 
pelled to repair the injury they had done in Persia, even to 
replanting the smallest trees w'hich they had destroyed. 

These fables refer to the success of the Persians during 
the reign of Constantins ; and their authors inform us, that, 
after the return of the Roman emperor to liis own terri- 
tories, a person descended from the great Constantine took 
possession of his throne, and assembled a numerous army 
to attack Persia. Tlie Arab tribes, they add, eager for 
revenge, readily joined the Romans ; and their united force 
amounted to an hundred and seventy thousand men". 
Shahpoor declined meeting this formidable army at the 
frontier, sensible that, if he suffered a defeat, as their over- 
whelming numbers rendered probable, he should be ruined. 
He retreated to one of the interior provinces ; and, collect- 
iiig all the force he could, advanced to give battle. After a 
dreadful conflict®, in whicli he made the greatest personal 
cjftbrts, his array was routed with ihimcnse slaughter, and 
Sbahpoor himself barely saved his life by flying with a few 
followers. He soon however recruited his array, and rc* ' 
coinniencod operations ; he was encouraged by the retreat 
of his victorious enemy, in pursuit of whom he advanced 
into the Roman territory, and sent ambassadors to the 
emperor with the following message ^ I have re-assem- 
bled my numerous army. I am resolved to avenge my 

" The great army licre alluded to was commanded by the celebrated 
Emperor Julian ; the particulars of whose success and death are not noticed 
by Persian historians. Indeed they do not even mention the famous battle 
of Singarah, in which Sbahpoor gained his greatest victory over the 
Emperor Constantins. 

® Tlie author of tlie Rozut-ul-Suffa says, that the particulars of this action 
will remain engraven on the page of time till the day of judgment. He 
leaves his readers to consult that page about all particulars, liaiiting bimsplf 
to the mei'e mention of the defeat. 

^ Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh, t 
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subjects, who have been plundered, made captives, and 
slain. It is for this that I have bared my arm and girded 
my loins. If you consent to pay the price of the blood 
which has been shed, to deliver up the booty which has 
been plundered, and to restore the city of Nisibis, which is 
in lEak% and belongs to our empire, though now in your 
possession, I will sheath the sword of war ; but should you 
refuse these terms, the hoofs of my horse, which are hard as 
steel, shall eiface the name of the Romans from tlic earth : 
and my glorious scimitar, that destroys like fire, shall exter- 
minate the people of your empire.'*' According to Persian 
history, this proud and insulting message had the desired 
effect. The alarmed Emperor of Constantinople agreed to 
the terms prescribed ; and the famous city of Nisibis^ was 
delivered o\»tr to Shahpoor, who immediately sent a colony 
of twelve thousand men, dravm from Ears and Irak, to 
inhabit it, and to cultivate the lands in its vicinity Sucli 
is the account which Persian authors give of the ex])edition 
of the celebrated Julian. The great victory which ihev 
ascribe to him, must allude to h]\> pas.sage of the Tigris, 
and the action near the walls of Ctesiphon, They relate 
with fairness and truth the conduct which Shah]X)or adopted. 
The usual process of laying waste the country, and harassing 

** This practice of paying: the price of blooil for the murdered, is ro<*val 
with the earliest traditions of barbarous nations ; and it is a natural demand 
from an arrogant and powerful monarch to an alarmed enemy. 

' Irak is diWded into two great provinces, Irak-e-Ajurn and Irak-e-Arab : 
the Irak of Persia and Arabia, Nisibis lieloiiged to tlio latter. 

* Sometimes '-ailed Grecians. 

* By the ignominious treaty of Durali, concluded by the Jblinperor Jovian, 
after the death of Julian. The five provinces to tlic east of tlie Tigris, 
which Narsi had granted to the Romans, were n'stored. Nisibis, which had 
often resisted iiis arms, was given iiji, and its inhahitants forced to remove 
from the and its siirrouiuling country, to make way for a Persian 
colony. The greater part of Mesojiotamia hecaiue a province of Persia. 
The Piince of Armenia was abandoned; and almost fill the advantages 
cibtainlld from the victory of Galeriiis, and the i>eace concluded by that 
emperor and Diocletian, were relinquished. 

^ Roibut-ul'Sulfa. 
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the enemy by predatory attacks, was resorted to with suc- 
cess. The retreat of Julian is mentioned, but not his 
death ; but this silence may be easily accounted for. It 
was a diminution of Shahpoor'^s glory to refer his triumph 
to any cause but his own wisdom and valour. • 

The reign of Shahpoor, according to some Persian 
historians^, was a few months longer than his life ; he died 
at seventy-one. Others state that he was not crowned till 
lie was born, and that the crown was then suspended over 
his infant head. This difference is of little consequence : 
there is no difficulty in giving credit t6 cither account# 
Those loval and virtuous considerations which led the 
Persian nobles to preserve their country from the troubles 
of a disputed succession, must have induced them to give 
ibcir resolution all the sanction it could receive from the 
strictest observance of outward forms ; and when we con- 
sider their conduct in tliis light, their obedience to the un- 
born Shahpoor, after thrir priests had satisfied them that the 
embryo >vould be a male, appears as rational and praise- 
worthy as if granted to an infant. Tlie same wisdom which 
led them to preserve the crown fof Sliahpoor, proinjited 
them to give liim an education worthy of his rank ; and no 
history affords an example of loyal care better, rew'ardertr 
Shahptw seems to have been all that his subjects could 
desire. During his long reign he raised his country to the 
greatest prosperity ; liaving defeated all his enemies, and 
extended tlie empire in every direction. His success against 
the Romans is the part of his history of wliicli his country- 
men are wntli justice proudest. He not only obtained pos- 
session of tlie impregnable Nisibis, and recovered a great 
part of Mesopotamia and the five provinces on the w’cstcrii 
frontier Avhich his ancestors had lost; but he reduced 
Armenia from an independent principality, which had 
alwa 3 rs been supported by the Homans, to lie a province of 
his empire. In effecting the latter object, he is accused of 


^ Zeenut-ul-Turjrikh. 
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having had recourse to treachery ^ ; but this, even if true, 
would little diminish his glory with his own subjects or their 
posterity. 

Shahpoor appears to have been alike remarkable for 
wisdom, vateiir, and military conduct. Some of his obser- 
vations have been preseiwed, which show great knowledge 
of the human mind. Words,” he used to say, may l^e 
more vivifying than the showers of spring, and sliarper than 
the sword of destruction. The point of a lance may be 
withdrawn from the body, but a cruel word can never be 
extracted from tlie heart it has once wounded 

Ardisheer the i^econd*^ succeeded Shahpoor. We arc 
informed by some authors that he was the son of Hoormuz, 
and consequently the brother of the deceased inonarcli. 
But this descent’^ is at variance witli those extraordinary 
facts relative to Shaliix)or’s succession, in which all eastern 
historians are agreed. Ardislieer sat upon the throne of 
Persia only four years ; during which priod no event of 
consequence occurred. He was deposed by Shahpoor S the 
son of Shahpoor-Zoolaktaf. This prince, w-lio is descrilK'd 
as virtuous and beneficent, reigned over Persia only five 
years. He w as killed by the fall of his tent ; the cordage 

5 He IS said to have persnaded Tiranns, the Ki«^ of Armeniii, to come to 
his court ; to have seized him at a festival ; and to have thrown him into a 
dungeon, where his life soon tennimited. — Giukox, vol. iv. p. 31:^. 

* Zeenut-ul-Tuarihh. 

* Artaxerxes the Second. He succeeded to the throne of Persia in the 
rcigii of the Emperor TJieodosius. 

The author of the Tuarikh Tubree gives countenance to this descent of 
Ardisheer; but reconciles it with the undisputed facts connectcnl with 
Shahjioor’s elevation, by stating that Hoormuz disinherited Ardislieer, who 
was his fi^st born, in favour of the unborn Slnihpwr, and that the nobles 
attended to ^is will. But this is improbable. Other authors s;ty, Ardisheer 
was an uterine brother of Shalijioor the Second ; and was never raised to 
the throne of Persia, but was regent of the kingdom until his nephew came 
of age. 

* Sapor the Third of Homan historians. He also succeeded to the throne 
during the reign of Theodosius. 
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was broken by a whirlwind and the pole struck the mo- 
narch as he slept. Shahpoor was succeeded by his brother, 
Jlaharam the Fourth distinguished from other princes of 
the same name, by his title of Kermanshah, which he re- 
ceived from having, during the reign of his brother, been 
ruler of the province of Keniian^; and he perpetuated it 
by founding the city of Kermanshah, which is now a large 
and prosperous town, and the capital of a division of Persia. 
Within five miles of this town is the fine sculpture of Tak- 
c-llostan, which will be hereafter noticed. The inscrip- 
uoiis^' leave no doubt that it tvasmade by order of Baharam, 
who desired to perpetuate his own namc^S and that of his 
glorious father. He reigned, according to some accounts*, 
eleven years ; ac(*>ordii)g to others*", fifteen. He was killed 
by an arrow, when endeavouring to quell a tumult in his 
army. 

The throne of Persia w’as next filled by Yezdijird- 
llluthim, or the Sinner, whom some authors call the brother, 
Olliers the son, of Bahai’am. This monarch is represented 
by Persian authors* to have been a cruel priftce, destitute 
of virtue and abandoned to luxury: so that the nation 
rejoiced when he killed by the kick of a horse, after a 
reign of sixteen years. He had many children;, but noiier 
of his sons lived to maturity, except Baharam, whom he 

Tlicit-e violent gusts are common in Persia. I have seen a line of tents 
levelled hy their I'orce, and some of them carried to a distance from the spot 
where they were pitched. 

® Varaiies the Fonrtli of Roman Listor)\ 

^ The ancient Carmania. 

6 Tliese inscriptions have been translated by that learned orientalist, 
Sylvestre de Sacy. 

** The name in the insenption is Vararam, or Varaham, which approxi- 
mates to the Roman ^’aranes ; Baharam is a modern Persian corruption. It 
is the fashion to exclaim against tlie misspelling of eastern names hy tlie 
Greeks and Romans ; but we should he more fully aopiainted with the 
ancient languages, before we speak so decidedly. 

^ Rozut-ul-Siiffa. 

' Zeenut-ul'Tuarikh. 

* Zeeuut-ul-Tuarikh, &c. • 
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had intrusted® to the care of Noman”, the ruler of all the 
Arab tribes under the protection of the Persian govern- 
ment. 

The character of Yezdijird, the Isdigertes of the Greeks, 
is very differently given by eastern and western writers : 
the former represent him as a monster of cruelty, whose 
death was hailed as a blessing by his subjects ; according 
to tlie latter be was a wise and virtuous prince. Procopius 
says, that it was a solitary instance of wisdom in the Em- 
peror Arcadius to leave Yezdijird the j)rotector of his 
infant son, Theodosius ; and that the royal guardian 
executed his trust w'itli unexampled fidelity. The truth of 
this is not denied by a Christian writer ; who at the same 
time deems it a crime in Arcadius to have committed such 
a diarge to a stranger, a rival, and a heatlien. Hut we 
arc told by the able historian'* who records this extraor- 
dinary tradition, that it is not confiiancd by oilier writers, 
and consequently not wwthy of credit. Still it jiroves 
that the reputation of Yezdijird among wTstcTii nations was 
high. Perhaps that very indulgence and toleration which 
obtained him this famO' among strangers, caused his name 
to be handed down with execration by ilie Jiigot-*’ of Jiis 
TTivn country. But even they have preserved some of his 
sayings, breathing a spirit that contradicts the character 
they have given of liiin. Yezdijird, they inform us, oAcii 
remai'kcd, That the wisest of monarebs was he who never 
jmnished when in rage, and who followed the first impulse 
of his mind to reward the deserving.'*’ ITc used also to 
observe, That whenever a king ceased to do good actions 
he ncxrcssarily committed bad; and that the thoughts of 


He ViTV.h Iiidurpd to ihjs by the ttdvire of :istrolo"c*rs ; who said it was 
the only mode in which the life of the young- prince could be preserved. 

® Tlie sou of Oniar-ul-Kais. 

" Gibbon, vol. V. p. 413. 

r I have repeatedly stated, that the first historians, or rather preservers of 
traditions, in ancient Persia, as in all other rude nations, were tlie priest- 
hood ; and we must read their fica>uiits, with allowance for the prejudices 
which their occupation was likely to inspire. 
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eternity could not for a moment be absent from the mind, 
without its verging towards sin.” 

At the death of Yezdijird, there appear to have been 
some obstacles to the succession of Baharam. The luxu- 
rious nobles of the court of Madain dreaded *a monarch 
educated among Arabs, who they conceived might have 
acquired habits opposite to those of his country. Under 
this impression they raised Khoosroo, another prince of the 
royal family, to the throne; but tlieir proceeding only 
afforded to the true heir an opportunity of showing his 
courage and magnanimity ; and Baharam obtained his 
right almost without a struggle. 

Baharam the Fifth’’ is known in Persian history by the 
name of Baharam-Goiir. Gour signifies a wild ass; an 
arihnal to the chase of which this monarch w’as devoted. 
His first act was to reward Noman, wlio had educated him: 
his second, to pardon those wlio had endeavoured to deprive 
him of tile crown. Such gratitude and clemency disposed 
thi hearts of all towards this prince; and his future conduct 
well deserved their affection. His munificence*, his virtue, 
and his valour, are the theme of cvciy historian. His gene- 
rosity was not limited to his court or capital, but extended 
over all his dominions: no merit went unrewarded; and it* 
is related, so unbounded was his liberality, that his minis- 
ters, dreading the effects of its excess, presented a memorial 
io him, pointing out how essential the possession of treasure 
was to support the dignity and power of a sovereign. Ba- 


1 Aiwnlinjj to Pereiaii historians, or rather fabulists, he advanced into 
Persia with a lari;e army of Arabs; but to save tlic blood of his coimtryiiicn, 
lie proposed, tiiat the crown should be ]daccd between two furious lions, smd 
should bulonjif to the prince wlio had the courjifje to attach such f^uards. 
This was agreed to ; and Khoosroo, the' prince wlucu the nobles had ele- 
vatcA to the throne, was invited to the achievement; but the situation in 
which he saw the crown placed, deprived it of all its attracrious in his eyes, 
and he declined the attemjit. Baharam flew at the lions; and, thoutih 
almost unarmed, soon slew both, and seized the crown, amid the shouts of 
his subjects. 

^ VfU'aiies the Fifth of Roman history. Some authdcs call him the Sixth. 
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haram wrote under tliis representation : If I may not 
employ benefits and rewards to gain the hearts of free men 
w^ho render me their obedience, let the framers of this 
memorial inform me what means I am to use for attaching 
such perso«ns to my government*.’’ Under this sovereign, 
whose reign spread joy, minstrels and musicians were first 
introduced into Persia. Baharam, we are told^, observed a 
merry troop of his subjects dancing without music : he 
inquired the cause: “ We have sent every where, and 
offered,'’ said one of them, a hundred pieces of gold for a 
musician^', but in vain.” The king sent to India for musi- 
cians and singers; and twelve thousand were encouraged by 
his munificence to enter his dominions. 

An impression was produced among foreign powers, by 
tlio conduct of Haharam in this and similar instances, that 
the king and his subjet'ts were immersed in luxury ; and 
that the love of the dance and song had superseded that 
martial spirit, which had so lately rendered Persia the terror 
of surrounding nations. The khan of the tribes of Trans- 
oxania was die first who presumed to act under this impres- 
sion ; he crossed the Ox us at the head of twenty-five tliou- 
.sand men*, and laid waste the whole of Kliorassan. This 
•Kiivasion spread a dismay, soon greatly increased by the 
disappearanc.e of Baharam, who, it w^as coiicl tided, had fled, 
from a sense of liis inability to meet the impending storm. 
The result was the universal terror of the Persians, and the 
unguarded confidence of the Tartars, whose sovereign 
thought the war was over, and that he had onl)L to receive 
the submission of the Persian chiefs, daily crowding to his 

' Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

^ Zceiiut-iil-Tiiankii. 

** There were, po doubt, always a few of this class in Persia : since the 
(lays of Baliaram they have alKniuded. The dancing and singing girls in 
Persia are called Kaoulee, a corniption of Cabulee, or of Cabul which 
shows the quarter whcn(« they came. 

* itosnit-ul-Siiffa. The Zeeiint-ul-Tuarikh makes the number two hun- 
dred and fifty thousaud. 1 have followed the must modei'ate aud probable 
Statement. . ' 
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Standard and imploring his favour and protection. But his 
dream of success was short. His camp one dark night was 
suddenly attacked and completely surprised y. The lost 
Baliaram, at the head of seven thousand “ of the bravest 
warriors of Persia, advanced against his enemies: upon the 
neck of every horse Avas a dried skin filled with small stones, 
which the rider rattled as he rushed to the charge : lliis 
astonishing and strange noise did not merely terrify the Tar- 
tars ; their horses partook in the alarm of their masters, and 
the whole camp fled in afixight and confusion. The slaugliter 
AA as great ; the chief of the enemy fell under the sword of 
Baharam, who pursued the fugitives across the Oxus^ The 
use he made of so great a victory, Avas to establish peace 
with all his neighbours^: after this Avas concluded, he 
returned to his capital. 

The Persians recount a long tale about the adventures of 
Baliaram in India; into which country he travelled in 
disguise, leaving his subjects under the rule of his Avise 
minister, Mehcr-Narsi ; but sucli romances hardly deserve 
to be noticed. After his return from India, according to 
the same authorities, he aaos very*suc6essful in some incur- 
sions into the Arabian and Homan territories; and these 
flatterers assert, that he earned his arms to the vicinity of 
Constantinople; but we know that the contest betAveen 
Baliaram and Tlieodosius was attended with no success of 
..ny conseipience to cither. It ended in a truce for a hun- 


y Zeeiiut-ul-Tuarikh. 

* Some authors state the number with tlie king as much smaller. I 
follow the most piohahle account. 

This glorious exploit of Baliaram is related in various ways by eastern 
writers. According to one, he did not conceal himself ; hut. making over 
the kingdom to his brother, Narsi, marched toward Aderbijan with a small 
body ; a measure whicli persuaded the Tartars, and his ovmi subjects, tliat 
he had fled. He afterwards returned by secret roads to sur:*rise the enemy. 
If we believe some authors, this action €id not take place a' Khorassan, but 
at Bhe. These are immaterial points. The substance of what has been 
stated Is confirmed by every historian. 

** He is said to have erected a column on the banks of the Oxus, to mark 
the boundary of the Persian empire. ® 
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dred years. This war, says the eloquent historian of the 
Roman empire, “ though only remarkable for failures, and 
alike inglorious to the arms of both the Romans and 
Peisians, v/as immortalized by the conduct of Acacius, 
Bishop of -Amida. That truly Christian prelate, boldly 
declaring, that vases of gold and silver were useless to a 
God who neither eats nor drinks, sold the plate of his 
church, employed the money it produced in the redemption 
of seven thousand Persian captives, supplied their wants 
with affectionate liberality, and dismissed them to their 
native country, to inform Baharam of the true spirit of that 
religion which he persecuted.'*' 

The ruling passion of Baliaram was the love of the cliase. 
His favourite game was tlic gour, or wild ass, an animal at 
once strong and fleet ; and it was in pursuit of one of these 
that he lost his life; having suddenly come upon a dcH.*}) 
pool, his horse plunged into it, and neither he nor Iiis rider 
WTre ever seen again. This accident happened in a fine 
valley ® between Shiraz and Isfahan, which is to this day 


® In IfilO I visitiMl the^niiis of one of Baliaram \h hiiiitiiicf-sents ; and 
there I heard the following story about his skill as an archer, and the oc- 
easioii of this palace being built : — 

Baharam, proud of his excellence as an archer, wished to disjilay it before 
ti favourite lady. He carried her to the plain ; an aiiiolope was soon found, 
asleep. Tlie monarch shot an arrow Avith such precision as to graze its ear. 
The animal awoke, and jnit his hind hoof to the ear, to strike off the fly 
by which he conceived himself annoyed. Another arrow fixed bis b(n»f lo 
his horn. Baharam turned l(» tlie lady, in expectation of her praise.> : she 
a»olly observed, Kceko kxirden x ^nirkurdm cst ; Practice mak(\« perfeci.*’ 
Enrageil at this iinrounly observation, the king ordered her to Irt? sent into 
the mountains to jierish. Her life Avas saved by the mercy of a minister, 
who aUoAved her to retire to a small village on tlie side of a hill. She 
lodged in an upper room, to which she ascended by tAv^cuty steps. On her 
arrival she Yimij^t a small calf, Avhich she carried up and down the stairs 
CA'ery day. This exercise Avas continued for four years; and the increase of 
}ier strength kejit pace wdth the increasing w'eiglitof the animal. Baharam, 
w'ho had supposed hei* dead, after a latiguing chase stopped one evening at 
this vtllage. He saw a young AA^oman can*ying a large cow up a flight of 
twcuity stejis. He Avas astonished, and sent to inquire hoAV strengtli so ex. 
U'aaridiluiry bad been acquired by a person of so delicate a form. The lady 
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called the vale of heroes; having been, on account of its 
fine pasture and abundant game, the favourite resort, from 
the earliest ages, of the kings and nobles of Persia. The 
whole valley abounds in springs ; some are very largqipnd 
of great depth : their sources are supposed to communicate. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the body of Baharam 
was never found, ^though every search ^ was made by his 
inconsolable mother. 

Buharam-Gour was certainly one of the best monarchs 
who ever ruled Persia. During his whole reign, the hap- 
piness of his subjects was his sole object. An anecdote is 
recorded of him, which shows at once his intimate know- 
ledge of human nature, and his regard for the feelings of 
cverv class of men in his dominions. He had a son who 

•f 

was considered an idiot ‘‘ : in vain the best masters endea- 
voured t(} instruct him : he appeared incapable of receiving 
thei ' lessons ; and hardly a hope was cherished of his im- 
provement. One day his tutor told Baharam, it was wftli 
grief he had discovered that the young prince added vice to 
stu})idlty : 1 have detected him,” he said, in an attein]>t 

to seduce the beautiful daughter of i^poor man who dwells 
near h:s palace.” The king'^s countenance beamed with 
joy. Thank God! the clay is kindled!” said he to 

Miid she would commuuicate her seci'et to none hut ndiaram ; and to him 
'»nly (m liis condescending to corae alone to her house. The king instantly 
went ; on hi^ repeating his admiration of what he had seen, sho bade him 
not lavish praises where they were not due ; “ Practice makes perfect,” 
said she, in her natural voice, and at the same time lifted up her veil, 
liaharam fecognised and embraced his favourite. Pleased witli the lesson 
she had given hini, and delighted with the love which had led her to pass 
four years in an endeavour to regain liis esteem, he ordered a palace to be 
built on the spot, as a huntl ng >seat, and a memorial of this event. 

^ Wlien encamped in 1810 near the springs, into one of which Baharam 
plunged, being aware of their dangerous nature, I d lrccte«l that none of my 
escort should bathe. This order was unfortunately disobeyed by a young 
man of the 17 th dragoons ; and thoiijgh reported a good swimmer, lie was 
drowned: his body was recovered, being near the edge. The spring in which 
lie lost his life, we were told, was the same into which Baharam had fallen. 

^ Zeeimt*ul-Tuarikh» 
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himself. He immediately sent for the girl’s father, and 
addressed him in the following words: I wish not to trifle 
with your honour, or with that of any man in my kingdom; 
bu^Qur daughter may become the instrument of a nation’s 
liappiness. . My son loves her; her power over him is 
therefore unbounded ; bid her use it to awaken in liini the 
desire of attaining perfection, that lie may please her : she 
may, without danger to herself, give him encouragement 
enough to keep hope alive, and love will do the rest/’ The 
old man promised to lesson his daughter, who played her 
part to admiration : the enamoured prince soon liecmue all 
his father or the nation could wish ; and was as remarkable 
for spirit and intelligence, as he liad been for dulness and 
insensibility ^ 

Baliarara ruled Persia eighteen years. He seems 
through life to have preserved the virtues and habits im- 
pressed upon his mind by the precepts and exain])le of the 
Arabian chief who educated him*''. His government was 
more simple and patriarchal than that of any Persian 
monarch. Like a true Arab, he was devoted to the chase, 
and delighted in a wafcdering life; and this disposition gave 
rise to the romance of his visit to India, which appears an 
-improbable fable 

Baharam was succeeded b)*^ his son, Yezdijird the Second 
a wise and brave prince, who took the best means of insur-* 
ing the prosperity of his empire, by retaining the favourite 
ministers and officers of his father. During his whole reign, 
which lasted eighteen years, Persian historians notice only 
one war in which he was engaged with the Romans. I'lie 
Emperor of Constantinople had dc^parted from the alliance 

^ This has a remarkable resemblance to the tale of Cymoii and Tphigenia, 
told by our great poet, Drydeii. 

^ Zecnut-ul-Tuarikh. 

*• The authors of the Ancient History have related this romance in their 
life of Baharam. 

^ Isdigertes the Second of the Romans, lie asamded tlie tliroiie during 
the reig^ of Theodosius the younger. 
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formed with Baharam, and ceased to pay tribute : but when 
the great army sent by Yezdijird under his able minister, 
Meher-Narsi, had made a few marches into the Roman ter- 
ritories, the emperor ^ agreed to fulfil all the conditions of 
the former treaty. This prince is distinguishedTrom others 
of the same name by his title of Sipahdost, or the Soldier’s 
Friend ; a term which well manifests the impression enter- 
tained of his character. 

Hoormuz, the younger son of Yezdijird, succeeded his 
father, of whom he was always the favourite. His elder 
brother, Firoze, had been appointed to a distant govern- 
ment, with a view of facilitating the project of leaving the 
throne to Hoormuz, who, on his father'^s death, was sup- 
ported by the principal lords of the empire: but his brother, 
tlviugh at first compelled to fly across the Oxus, soon 
returned to assert his right at the head of a large army, 
formed of the warlike tribes from that quarter. 

Before this contest and the events to which it gave rise, 
ar'" related, it will be useful to say a few words on the name 
and character of those tribes who at this period inhabited the 
great tract of country between the Oxfls and Jaxartes. They 
received from the ancients the general name of Scythians, 
and are now known to Europeans under that of Tartars^ 
Although this country has been subject to a succession of 
warlike tribes, they have probably all been derived from one 
tock ; for, though known under many names, their habits 
and character have always been the same. The Scythians of 
the Greeks differ in nothing essential from the Tartars of 
modern history. Before the time of Alexander, Transoxania 
was inhabited by a nation known under the generic name of 
Socse ; of which the Getm and Massagetac were powerful 
tribes. The appellation given in the history of ancient 

^ Western writers do not notice this event ; and the fa<ir is not likely to 
be correct. 

* This term is derived from Tatar, the name of a tribe ; which, we are 
told by Abdul Ghazi, consisted of seventy thousand families. 

The celebrated Afrasiab was probably the moiiureh of these tribes. 

VoL. I. H 
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Persia to the country between the Oxus and Jaxartes» is 
Turan; but oriental authors mention no particular tribes at 
this period ; all who dwelt beyond the limits of Turan, to 
the east and north-east, were considered as belonging to 
Cheen and Khatai ; which names may be generaJJy under- 
stood to designate the large tract known in modern geogra- 
phy as Chinese Tartary. 

From the earliest ages to the present, the nomads or ])as- 
toral tribes of this country have been continually changing: 
they have in their turn subdued others, and been conquered 
themselves. We find them sometimes improving and ex- 
tending tlieir donnnions : at others, compelled to leave tljeir 
pasture lands to fiercer and more numerous hordes; and 
forming, as they proceed into the fertile plains of southern 
Asia or of Europe, part of that great tide of violence and 
rapine which, rising near the Frozen Ocean, rolled, before 
its destructive waves subsided, to the farthest bounds of tlic 
Indian Sea, and the remotest shores of the Atlantic. 

But this picture, however just of a part of the inhabitants 
of Tartary, can never have applied to the whole. It repre- 
sents the ])rogrcss of great tribes who occupied the plains, 
and in turn gave sovereigns to this vast country. There 
can, howdver, be no doubt that many races of men, unable 
to defend the level country against invaders, took refuge in 
the lofty and inaccessible mountains witli which Tartary is 
every where intersected ; and some of these have continued for 
generations to maintain inviolate their original language and 


" The progress of tin* Tartir hordes is finely described jii Scripture. 
Ezekif’K prophcfsyiiig of Gog and his people, says : — 

Thou shall ascend, and come like a storm ; thou shall he like a cloud 
to cover tlie land; thou, and all thy hands, and many people, with tliee. 

And thou slialt say, I will go up to the land of unwailed villages ; I 
will go to them that are at rest, that dwell safely, Jill of them dwelling 
without walls, and having iieitlier bars nor gates. 

“ And thou slialt come from thy place, out of the north parts, thou, and 
many people with thee, all of them riding upon horses, a great company, 
and a mighty array.’^ 
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usages'^. Other inhabitants of this great region, devoted to 
the peaceful arts of husbandry and trade, must have been 
preserved, by the character of their occupations, from those 
violent changes to which the martial tribes were exposed ; 
and the modern distinction between Turk and Taujeck, 
that is, literally, between men of military and civil pursuits, 
has, we may safely conclude, existed from the earliest ages 
in Tartary. 

We learn from European historians, that the White 
Huns, who wore called Hiatilla, but who were a tribe of 
Tartars from plains near the north wall of China, made 
themselves masters of Transoxania about the time of which 
wc are writing. It is remarkable, that some of the most 
respectable oriental authors discontinue, henceforward, to 
17 -*0 the name Turan in speaking of this country. They 
now call it Turkestan, and its inhabitants Turks ; and they 
dcsc'ribc this race sometimes as coming from beyond the 
Jaxartes, at others, from China. But the oriental his- 
torians wlio write of ancient Persia, though often correct in 
general facts, have as little minute know^lcdge (5f dates as of 
gaigraphy ; and they have evident!}^ anticipated the irrup- 
tion of those Turkish tribes, who some years afterwards 
expelled the Hiatilla, or White Huns, from the lands taken 
by the latter from the Sacne, or Scythians. There is ground 
to conclude, that it Avas au army of the Hiatilla which 
Invaded Persia under Baharam-Gour ; and it was to one of 
their kings that Firoze fled, to escape the effects of that 
comliination, which his brother and the chief nobles had 
entered into, for excluding him from the throne. The 
name of the Tartar prince, according to some Mahomedan 

• Russian travellers have discovered many of these races, who are quite 
distinct in their manners from the modern Tartars and Turks, and wlio 
have also different languages. Ignorance delights in general descriptions ; 
but such, wlieii applied to a vast empire, can never be true. It is a common 
fault of historians, to be desirous of always giving finished pictures of 
nations ; btit such must often be like finished maps of unsurveyed regions, 
only calculated to mislead. 

' H2 
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authors, was Klioosli-Nuaz ; but this appellation, which 
may be interpreted The Bountiful Monarch,” Avas pro- 
bably only given to denote his kindness and liberality. 
Ferdosi calls him Faganisli and Khakan. The latter is the 
title assumed by the sovereigns of the great tribes of Turks, 
who afterwards expelled the Hiatilla or Huns from Trans- 
oxania. Khoosh-Nuaz (for I shall give him the name 
which his generous character so well merited) espoused the 
cause of tl)c exiled Firoze, and supported him with an army 
of thirty thousand troops ; aided by the general defection of 
the Persians, who deserted his w^ak brother, they obtained 
an easy victory; and the unfortunate Iloonnuz, after a 
reign of little more than a year, was dethroned and j)ut to 
death. 

Firoze P (the Peroses of tlie Greeks) soon evinci*d a dis- 
position which gave all his supporters reason to regret tht‘ir 
success; and to a superstitious age, a dreadful drought‘s of 
seVen years, w’hich occurred after his elevation, appeared as 
a punishment from Heaven for the crime of acting contrary 
to the will ‘of the virtuous Yc/,dijird. Other historians, 
more favourable to Fiiioze, state that, after patting to death 
Hoormuz and some oflicers of rank, (acts essential to secure 
the throne,) he showed great clemency and justice ; and 
that, during the dreadful famine w hich ensiu’d, his j)arental 
care of his subjects alone saved them from total destruction; 
for, according to them, his pious and incessant j^rayers had 
the effect of producing that rain w hich restored abundance 
to the exhausted kingdom. But it is from actions that 
must form our opinions of characters ; and those of Firoze 
do not lead us to credit such partial accounts. The great 
object of liis life appears to have been, to destroy the power 
of the generous monarch to whom he owed liis throjie. He 
pretended to discover from the evidence of some Tartar 

P This name is prononneed PirfMi in Pehlivi, 

<1 This drought, wxtirdiiig to the Tuhree, was so exmsiv^, that not even 
the kppe^arance of moi.sture was left in the beds of the Oxus and Jaxaries. 

' This is^he reasoiv assigned in the Rozut*iil-$uifa. 
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exiles, that their king was a tyrant ; and with the pretext of 
relieving his subjects from his oppressive yoke, assembled a 
large force to invade Tartary. Khoosh-Nuaz, too weak to 
oppose the Persian army, retreated as it advanced ; but he 
was soon enabled, by the noble devotion of on6 of his chief 
officers, not only to preserve his country, but to retaliate on 
his enemies that ruin with which he was threatened. This 
officer, after communicating the plan he had formed, en- 
treated his prince to order some of his limbs to be cut off, 
and his body to be otherwise mangled®, and then cast in a 
part of the road where he was likely to l)e found by the 
Persian soldiers. It was done: he was taken up and car- 
ried to Firoze. “ Who has reduced yon to this sad con- 
dition ? said the king. That cruel tyrant, Khoosh- 
?\na/,” was the answer. And for wdiat?*' Because I 
took the liberty of an old and faithful servant, to represent 
the consequences of his bad government, and to tell him 
how' unecjual he was to meet the valiant troops of Persia, 
amducted by such a liero as Firoze. But I will be re- 
venged,’’ he added, as he writhed with pain; I will lead 
you by a short route, where you sh5ll in a few days inter- 
cept the tyrant’s retreat, defeat his disaffected army, and rid 
tlie world of a monster.” His situation, his words, and 
his apparent agony, left no doubt as to his sillcerit 3 ^ The 
Persian army marched according to his directions : it was 
not till they had been several days without water and food, 
and saw themselves surrounded by enemies whom they could 
not hope to escape, that they discovered they had been led 
to ruin, and that the conquest over them had been effected 
hy the art and courage of one patriotic hero, who had 
courted death in its most appalling form, to attain the glo- 
rious title of The Preserver of his Country.” 

The greatest part of the Persian army perished in this 

“ One hand, one foot, his nose, and ears, were cut of[,^Rozut~ul-Suffa. 
Tim reader of Herodotus will call to mind the similar act of Zopyrus. 
B. in. c. 154 . 
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desert ; and Firoze was only permitted to return with the 
survivors tfiroiigh the clemency of Khoosh-Nuaz, to whom 
he sent to solicit peace K The Tartar monarcli gave the 
following answer : After I had loaded you with favours 
and benefits, after I had furnished you with money and 
troops to establish you upon the throne of your father, you 
have, in return for such great obligations, collected an 
ariny» at the instance of the most vile and despicable of 
men, and advanced into my territories for the purpose of 
destroying me. Fortune has not been propitious to your 
wishes; you are now reduced to the extreme of distress: 
nevertheless, if you SAvear solemnly not to make war iijum 
me again, I Avill send you back with honour, and grant you 
my aid, should you require it, to maintain the throne 
of Persia Firoze was in no condition to refuse iliis 
offer : he took the most solemn oaths ; and M as not only 
permitted to return, ])ut received every favour and atten- 
tion his noble enemy could bestow. But Firoze Avas tor- 
mented by the tlioiight of the degradation he had suffered. 
The humanity and generosity of ins enemy Avere hateful, as 
they made his own conduct appevar more base and inex- 
cusable. Tortured by siicli reflections, be desired to Avipe 
away his vUsgrace by tlio ruin of his benefactor. Disre- 
garding the counsel of all the good men of his court, and 
the remonstrances of the priests wlio entreated liirn to think 
on the impiety of breaking his o<ath, he collected an army, 
delivered over his kingdom to a noble named Suklivar, and 
once more crossed ll)e Oxus, resolved to conquer or perish. 
Khoosh-Nnaz awaited liis approach. He had directed that 
a long and deep trench should be cut in the rear of his 
army, over which tM^o or three pathways were left ; and 
these, as Avell as the trend), Avere covered with light broken 
twigs and earth, so as to resemble the plain. When Firoze 
advanced, Khoosh-Nuaz presented on the point of a lance 


V 


‘ Zocnnt-ul-Tuarikh. 
“ Ro2ut-ul-Suffa. 
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the treaty to which he had sworn, and exhorted him yet to 
desist before he destroyed his fame for ever. Firoze, who 
thought this proceeded from fear, instantly rushed to 
the attack. The Tartars turned their backs before their 
enemies reached them, and fled with a rapidity which 
increased the ardour and courage of the Persians; but 
the columns of the flying army w^ere carefully led over 
the few paths left across the deep trenc)i; which received 
their headlong pursuers. The Tartars instantly rallied, 
attacked^ and routed the dispirited remains of the Persians, 
very few of whom escaped ; and their brave ^ but faithless 
prince lost his life, after a reign of twenty-six^ years. Khoosh- 
Nuaz took an immense booty : among the captives was a 
daiigliter of Firoze : but this generous ruler of the tribes 
of Transoxania showed himself every way superior to his 
enemies ; and wlien Pallas, the son of Firoze, ascended 
the throne, Khoosh-Nuaz not only sent back his sister, but 
all the other prisoners. • 

When Pallas “ or Palasch succeeded his father, his bro- 
ther Kobad, who had aspired to the throne, fled toward the 
territories of the Khakan. We are rfold that, as he passed 
Nishapore, he spent a night with a beautiful young lady of 
that city, and that when he returned four years ^afterwards, 
accompanied by a large army, with which the Khakaii^ had 


^ Acco»'ding to Gihhon, this ]»atcle took place A.D. 4r>8. 

y Firoze must hjive been remarkable for his courage, as lie is called, in 
Persian history, Firoze Murdauah, or Firoze the Courageous, or Mauly. 

» Some authors give him only twenty-one. 

* The V''alens of Roman history. This is the same name which occurs 
in the Parthian dynasty, and is called Vologeses by the Romans. Pallas 
lived in the reign of the Emperor Zeno. 

^ This Khakan was the same Khoosh-Nuaz to whom Firoze had Bed. 
Ferdosi says, Kobad was taken prisoner in the action in which his father 
lost his life ; and that ^he Governor of Zabulistan, SuBrai, c.oUected an im- 
mense army, and marclied against Khoosh-Nuaz; a battle ensued, suc- 
ceeded by negotiations, by which Khoosh.Nuaz gave up Kobad. Sutfrai 
placed him on the throne, and deposed Pallas after a reign of four years. 
But the Greek writers are probably right, who state that Pallas wa^ the 
brother of Firoze, and left by him as regent in his ^bsence. 
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furnished him, she presented him with a fine boy, the fruit 
of their casual amour. He was delighted with the appear- 
ance of the child ; but while he was contemplating him, he 
received accounts that his brother Pallas was no more, and 
that the crown of Persia awaited his acceptance. This 
intelligence at such a moment made tlie superstitious prince 
conclude that fortune already smiled on his son, whom, from 
that day, he treated with the gi*eatest favour and distinction. 
He gave the infant prince the name of Nousbeerwan ; and 
in this case, as in many others, the belief of a good omen 
aided to produce its fulfilment. No events of consequence 
occurred during the reign of Pallas, which lasted four years. 
His name is not even mentioned by some historians of this 
dynasty. 

Although Kobad*^^ succeeded to the crown, all affairs 
continued to be managed by Soukra'^ or Siikhvar, his 
minister, who had made Pallas a mere pageant. He 
desired that Kobad should be the same : but that prince 
became impatient of rcvStraint ; and, irritated by the open 
neglect w'ith Avhich he was treated, secretly })revailed 
upon Shahj^oor, the commander of his forces, to destroy 
Soukra. 

The rehgions impostor, Mazdak^‘, began to propagate 
his creed in the tentli year of Kobad's reign. The most 
alluring tenet of this new religion was, the community of 
females and of property ; a popular dotlrine, whicli brought 
numerous converts. He argued, that, as every thing 
animate and inanimate belongs to God, it is impious in man 
to claim or apjjropriate to liimself the property of his 
Creator, which, as such, is destined for tlie common use of 
all human beings. Mazdak forbade tlie use of flesh; and, 
clothed in coarse woollen and devoted to prayer, gave in 
his own person an example of an abstemious and pious life. 


* The Caljfuies of the (Ireeks. 

^eenut*ul.Tuarikh. 

* ile was a native of Istakhr, or Fer6e|)olU. He is somclimes called 

Moadek. ' 
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This impostor would probably have shared the fate of many 
others, and perished without a place in history, had he not, 
by a pretended miracle, obtained a victory over the weak 
mind of Kobad, who became his zealous proselyte. He 
told that monarch that he did not desire to be received as 
one sent from heaven until he exhibited some supernatural 
act that should confirm his mission. Kobad attended him, 
as he requested, to the temple of fire, and heard and beheld 
Mazdak hold converse with the sacred flame ; for he had 
so artfully placed a man behind it, that the voice which 
answered his (juestions appeared to proceed from the fire 
itself. Kobad was convinced, and continued through life 
to believe in the doctrine of Mazdak, whose followers 
greatly increased during the reign of his royal convert. It 
ife related that the impostor had the insolence to require, 
that the king should give him the mother of Nousheer- 
w'an, in order to prove his sincerity ; and that Kobad would 
have complied, but for the entreaties of the young prince, 
wlio prayed, with tears in his eyes, both to his father and 
Mazdak, that his mother might be saved from" the disgrace 
of such a prostitution. The progr^s of the new religion 
introduced complete anarchy; everywhere the votaries of 
Mazdak seized the wives, the daughters, and the property 
of others. The king could not punish them ; for their 
creed was his ; but his nobles cherished other sentiments ; 
and they soon saw that their union was essential to their 
preservation. They combined, seized Kobad, put him in 
prison, and raised his brother Jamasp to the throne. 
Their next attempt was to seize Mazdak ; but his followers 
were too numerous, and they found themselves compelled 
to remain satisfied with what they had done. Kobad did 
not remain long their prisoner : he was released by the 
art and address of a beautiful sister*^, who A\as connected 

Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

8 It has l)een said, she prostituted her person to eflFect this object. This 
fact is denied or rather eluded by other authors, anions for the virtue of 
this sister-wile. 
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with her brother by other ties than those of kindred. He 
fled, after his escape from prison, across the Oxus, to the 
monarch of Tartary, who enabled him to return at the 
head of an army to assert liis rights ; and his rebellious 
subjects, actuated either by repentance or fear, threw them- 
selves on his clemency. This generous hot weak monarch 
forgave all, even his brother Jamasp. After this, he 
resigned the whole power of government into the hands of 
Zermihir, the son of Soukra, who had alw'ays been liis 
favourite, and had attended him in his first flight to the 
court of Khoosh-Nuaz. 

Kobad carried on a successful war against the Rotnaii 
Emperor Anastasius ; and died after a long and diversified 
reign of forty-three years. He was the founder of several 
cities, among which were Burdah and Gunjuh. The latter 
is still a town of importance : it stands on the frontiers of 
Georgia, and is in the possession of Russia. What a 
change has the lapse of some centuries produced ! The 
empire of Persia, tlie great rival of the Romans, now 
appears unable to resist the tide of civilisation and of con- 
quest, whicli comes «on her, not from that fountain of 
early knowledge, the East, or the learned West, hut from 
the frozen r regions of the North ; from a land unknown to 
her historians, long inhabited by w rctclied and savage tribes 
of ignorant barbarians, wlio, from a combination of power- 
ful causes, the genius of some of their sovereigns, the 
example of southern Europe, and the influence of a religion 
which has every where improved the condition of mankind, 
have overcome all those natural obstacles which opposed 
their rise, and started, as by magic, into great and imperial 
power. 

It was during the latter years of Kobad’s reign, that the 
Romans built the famous fortified city of Dara, meant by 
the Emperor Anastasius to be an advanced post of suffi- 
cient strength to keep the Persians ** in check. This for- 

^ See Gibbon, vol. vi‘. p. 130. lie states, that Para was in Mesopotunia, 
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tified town was a source of constant jealousy to one empire, 
and of confidence to the other. Gibbon says, that it an- 
swered the object for which it was built during sixty years ; 
but we must determine, before we assent to this, how 
far its erection provoked those attacks which* it so long 
resisted, and which at last brought ruin not only on it, 
but on all the Roman towns and territories in its vicinity, 
Kobad left several sons ; but he appears always to have 
shown a decided preference for Nousheerwan ; and that 
early sentiment must have every day gained strength, from 
observing the extraordinary wisdom and goodness of that 
prince’’s character. At his death, Kobad bequeathed his 
kingdom to this favourite son*. The testament was com- 
mitted to the principal mobud or high priest, and read by 
hii'ii to the assembled nobles of the empire, who immediately 
declared their cheerful submission to the ivill of their 
deceased sovereign ; but Nousheerwan refused the proffered 
diadem, on the ground of his inability to reform the great 
abuses of the government. All the principal offices,’’ he 
exclaimed, are filled by worthless and despicable men ; 
and who, in such days, would niseke a vain attempt to 
govern this kingdom according to principles of wisdom 
and justice. If I do my duty, I must make great changes; 
the result of these may be bloodshed ; my sentiments 

tonrteen milps from Nisibis, and four liar’s* journey from the Tigris. It 
had two walls ; tlie interval between was fifty paces wide, ami meant for the 
cattle of the garrison. The fortifications appear to have been like those of 
the present day; walls or curtains defended by towers. In these last and 
in the walls were mimerous loop -boles and galleries for the besieged. It 
had ditches, filled at pleasure from a river. 

‘ It is related that Kobad made the following affectionate remonstrance 
to Nousheerwan on what he thought the only defect in his charficter. ‘‘ I 
obsene,” said he, every estimable quality united in y<io ; but yop have 
one fault : you judge too severely of others. I desire, my son, you sbouhl 
act according to your own opinions; but I should wish y<ni to think more 
favourably both of the character and judgment of other iiu;u. Depend u[>on 
it, more great enterprises are defeated hy distrust tlian by confidence.’* 
Nousheerwan thanked his father, and promised amendment ; he was tnie 
to his promise.— ^cenut-ul-Tuarikh. * 
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toward ipany of you would perhaps alter; and families 
whom I now regard would be ruined. I have no desire to 
enter into such scenes : they are neither suited to my incli- 
nation nor to my character, and I must avoid them**.’’ 
The noblds could not deny the truth of what he said; 
and convinced for the moment of the necessity of a reform, 
they took an oath to support him in all his measures, to 
give implicit obedience to all his orders, and to devote 
their persons and property to his service, and that of their 
country. 

Satisfied by these assurances, Nousheerwan a.scended the 
throne, and assembled all his court. He then made the 
following address: “ The authority which I derive from 
my office is established over your persons, not over your 
hearts: God alone can penetrate into the secret thoughts of 
men. T desire that you should understand from this, that 
my vigilance and controul can extend only over your 
actions, not over your consciences^: my judgments shall 
always be founded on the principles of immutable justice, 
not on the dictates of my individual will or caprice ; and 
w^hen, by such a pr^^ceeding, I shall have remedied the 
evils which have crept into the administration of the state, 
the empire will be powerful, and 1 shall merit the aj)j)lause 
of posterity 

The conduct of Nousheerwan \vas at first correspondent 
with his professions : but the moment he felt secure in his 
strength, he resolved to eradicate the baneful schism of 
Mazdak. The doctrine of this impostor has been already 
explained. His faith was at variance with the established 
worship of the kingdom; its fundamental tenet was the 
annihilation of all property : anarchy was its certain result ; 


^ Zeenut-uUTuarikh. 

‘ This, no doubt, implied his intention to exercise toleration towards 
the different religions wliich then distracted the empire ; and justifies the 
npiiiion, that, in the commencement of his reign, he temporized with the fol« 
lowers, of Mazdak. 

^ '1Seenut«ul-Tuarikih. 
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and a monarch like Nousheerwan required not the aid of 
that resentment which the insult tp his mother had kin- 
dled, to induce him to adopt all means for the speedy de- 
struction of so dangerous a belief. But the numbers of 
Mazdak's followers may have compelled him to use artifice; 
and we cannot altogether reject that account, wliich repre- 
sents the just Nousheerwan as having been forced by atten- 
tion to the safety of the state, to stoop to an unworthy 
stratagem in order to prevail on the impostor, and a number 
of his followers, to assemble near his palace, where, instead 
of meeting with that kind treatment which his promises had 
led tliem to expect, they were all put to death": but it is 
more probable, and much more consonant to the character of 
this moiiarcli, to credit the relation, tliat a man complained of 
his wife hav ing been taken from him by a disciple of Mazdak. 
The king desired the pretended prophet to command his 
follower to restore the woman ; but the mandate of the 
'arthly monarch was treated with scorn and contempt, when 
Its effect was contrary to what was deemed a sacred precept. 
Nourshcerwan, enraged at this bold opposition to his autho- 
rity, ordered the execution of Mazdak, which was followed 
by the destruction of many of his followers, and the pro- 
scri])tion of his delusive and abominable tenets". , 

Nousheerwan was indefatigable in his endeav’our to pro- 
mote the pre^sperity of his dominions ; he ordered all bridges 


" The gnuiTid, where they were ordered to asseiiihle, aecordiug to this 
relation, had been previously cut into deep wells and trenches, into which 
tliey were precipitated. 

® Another account is given in the Tubree of this transaction. It is 
stated, that JUunzer, a prince of Arabia, who had revolted from Kohad, 
when he embraced the faith of Mazdak, returned to the court of Noii- 
sheerwan ; who, delighted at the event, said puldicly, when hotli Munzer 
and Mazdak were present, that he had only two wishes at heart. “ One, 
is accomplished by your return to allegiance: the other is to root out this 
new faith.’* Mazdak exclaimed in a passion, How can you cherish a 
thought of destroying a religion which so many thousands have embraced 
Nousheerw^an, offended at his violence, ordered him to be slain ; that act 
was followed by the death of his followers ; and the w omen, cliildren, aud 
property they had taken, were restored to their owners.— 
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of every description which had fallen into decay, to be re- 
paired : he directed many new edifices to be biiilt; and we 
are told by his flattering historians, that every town and 
village within liis kingdom which had been destroyed, was 
restored and repeopled. He also founded sc1kx)1sp and col- 
leges ; and gave such encouragement to learned men, that 
philosophers from Greece resorted to his courts. Redi- 
vided his empire into four great governments: the flrst 
comprising Khorassan, Seistan, and Kerman : the scc*ond, 
the lands dependant upon the Cities of Isfahan and Koom ; 
the provinces of Ghelan, Aderbijan, and Armenia: the 
third, Fars and Ahwaz ; and tlic fourth, Irak, which ex- 
tended to the frontier of the Homan empire^ The most 
excellent regulations were intrcKluced for the management 
of these different governments ; and every check established 
that could prevent abuse of power in the officers a]>pointe(l 
for their administration: but the vigilance and justice of 
the monarch were the great source of the prosperity of his 
teri'itories; and historians have added to his merit, when 
they have attributed a part of the success and glory of his 
reign to the e\traordip.ary wisdom of his favourite minister, 
AlKJUZurg-a-Miliir’', who was raised from the lowest sta- 
tion* to the first rank in the kingdom, and the ministers 
viHues and talents have shed a lustre even on those of the 
great monarcli, whose penetration discovered and whose 
confidence employed them. 

P The fables of Piljiay were introJucc*^ ijito Persia from India in his 
reign. 

Zcemit-iii-Tuarikh. 

' In this division Isfalinn and Koom are separated from Irak to which 
they Ijelong: Maxenderuii is not noticed. It may perhaps, in the hegiiiiiirig 
of this reign, have been ]iossessed by the Tartars. Irak iurhides in this 
account, in most of those in ancient history, both the Irak-Ajnm and 
Irak-^\rab of modem geography. 

* Bouzurg-Miliir of the Arabians. 

‘ Tlie Persians are too much addicted to the marveUous, to allow a good 
aad.'tgreat man to attain his level by ordinary means. Aboimirg-a- 
was discovered, ficcording to them, when a disciple of a great teacher 
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The accounts given by eastern and western authors of 
the successes of Nousheerwan, in his invasions of the Roman 
empire, differ but very little: some of the former have 
falsely asserted, that he took an emperor of the Romans 
prisoner”; and they have all, with a partiality which, in 
national historians writing of this monarch, seems almost 
excusable, passed over the few reverses w^hich his arms sus- 
tained. But the disgraceful peace which Justinian pur- 
chased at the commencement of Nousheerwan'^s reign, the 
subsequent war, the reduction of all Syria, the capture of 
Antioch’^, the unopposed progress of the Persian monarch to 
the shores of the Mediterranean, his conquest of Iberia, 
Colchis, and the temporary establishment of his power on 
the banks of the Pha&is, and on the shores of the Euxine, 
are facts not questioned by his enemies. They assert, how- 
ever, that his genius, as a military leader, even w^hen his 
fortune was at the highest, was checked by Belisarius, who 
was twice st^nt to oppose his progress; and whose success, 
considering his want of means, and the character of the 
court he served, w’as certainly wonderful. 

In all the negotiations between the Emperor Justinian 


at Merv, or Merou, by an officer of tlie king^, who was travelling in search 
of Koiue one to interpret a dream of Nousheerwan. This the ambitious 
disciple offcreil to do: when carried before the King of Persia, he informed 
his majesty, that the boar which he had seen in his sleep take the cup of 
i. ine he meant to drink from his hand, alluded to a youth who had found his 
way into the haram. The discovery of the truth of this exjdanation was 
only made, by obliging the whole haram to pass his majesty naked. The 
youth and his mistress were put to death, and Abouzurg-a-Miliir pro- 
moted. 

" This probably has arisen from their confounding his actions with those 
of Sapor. 

^ The habits of absolute and barbarous monarchs are nearly the same in 
all ages. Even the just Nousheerwan brought away the inhabitants of 
Antioch, to settle them on the Tigris. Ilis historians havt endeavoured to 
mitigate this act, by stating, that he built near Ctesiphou n town so exactly 
like Antioch, of which he had direct€*d a most minute plan to be drawn, that 
each of the inhabitants of that city, when they reached its counterpart, 
went as naturally to his own house as if he had never left bis native home* 
rnmZeentU^ui-^Tmrikh, • 
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and Nousheerwan, the latter assumed the tone of a superior. 
His lowest servants^ were treated at the imperial court in a 
manner calculated to inflame the pride and raise the inso- 
lence of a vain and .mrogant nation : and the impressions 
this conduct must have made, were confirmed by the agree- 
ment of the Roman emperor to pay thurty . thousand pieces 
of gold ; a sum which could be of no importaiice to Nou- 
sheerwan, but as it showed the monarch of the western 
world in the rank of his tributaries. In a sec’ond war with 
the Emperors Justin and Tiberius, Nousheerwan, who, 
though eighty years of age, still led his armies, experienced 
some reverses; but the perseveriincc and valour of the aged 
sovereign were ultimately rewarded by the conquest of Dara, 
and the plunder of .Syria. 

During these great sua*esses over the Romans, the em- 
pire of Nousheerwan had been equally extended in other 
quarters. The countries beyond the Oxiis, as far as 
F6rghana% all those to the Indus, sonu? provinces of India, 
and the finest districts of Arabia, acknowledged the sway of 
the mighty monarch of Persia. 

The only insurrection which disturbed the reign of \ou- 
sheerwaii, was that of his son, Nouschizad. The mother 
of this priijce was a Christian of great beauty, of whom the 
king was passionately fond : Imt his entreaties could never 
induce her to change her religion ; and her son, taught by her 
early lessons, rejected as impious the rites of tlic Magi, and 
openly professed his belief in the doctrines of Christ. The 
contempt w'hich the zealous but incautious youth showed 
for the religion of his country, enraged his fath(‘r, who, to 
punish what he deemed hcresj\ placed him in confinement. 

Some time after, when Nousheerwan was in Syria, he had 

y A servant of Noiisheenvan, below the rank of a Roman mapristrate, was 
alliiwed to sit at the table of Justinian. If their character is unaltered, and 
I believe it is, this circumstance was calculated to ^ivc the Persians (who 
judge chiefly from these trifles) a mean opinion of the lUiuuui power. 

^ 'The native province of Baber ; one of tlie most celebrated eastern ruo- 
narchs, and founder of jche imperial family of Delhi. 
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an attack of illness, and a report was spi’ead of his death. 
Deceived by this rumour, Nouschizad eff*ected his escape, 
released other prisoners, collected a ntttnber of followers, of 
whom many were Christians, and atieftipted to establish 
himself in Fars and Ahwaz. NousheerWaa, the moment 
he heard ci his rei^lt, directed Ram-Burzeen, one of his 
principal leaders^ tW march against him. Mirkhond gives 
the letter of instructkjihi which he sent to that officer, My 
son Nouschizad,** the monarch wrote, ‘‘ hearing a rumour 
that went abroad of my death, has, without waiting for 
its confirmation, taken up arms: he has released many 
prisoners : he has expended treasure which I meant to em- 
ploy against the enemies of the kingdom ; and he has taken 
the field w'ithout reflection on the consequences which may 
result from such a number of Christians acquiring power. 
If, however, Nouschizad Will return to his allegiance, send 
back die prisoners he has released to their jilaces of confine- 
ment, put to death some particular officers and nobles who 
have espoused his cause, and allow the rest of his followers 
to disperse and go where they choose, I will con!5ent to par- 
don him; but should he continue in rebellion, and not 
submit when he receives this assurance of mercy, Ram- 
Burzeen is directed not to lose an instant in attacking him. 
A man of illustrious descent, whose disposition inclines him 
to evil, should be treated according to his conduct, not his 
b rth. It is a good action to slay a wicked man in arms 
against the king, who is the sovereign of the earth. Let no 
fear prevent your cutting the thread of his days : it wdll be 
by himself, not by you, that his blood is shed : he flies with 
ardour to the religion of Cscsar, and turns away his head 
from our crown. 

‘‘ But should Nouschizad be made prisoner in action, 
hurt not a hair of his head : shut him up in the same palace 
where he w^as before confined, along with the slaves wdio 
attended him. Let him be furnished with all be wants, and 
allow none of our military officers to use expressions that 
VoL. I. • I 
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can in any degree insult or wound the feelings of a son 
whom we still hold dear. If any should abuse Nouschizad, 
let every dagger be pointed at him : lirst let him lose his 
tongue, and then his life; for, although that prince has 
dishonoured hi$ln|^h, still it is from us that he derives his 
existence, and our affection continues his security.” 

There is perhaps more of stern justice and state policy in 
these orders, than of that affection and goodness which 
oriental authors delight in attributing to Nousheerwan. His 
desire that his son should be put to death®, is thinly veiled 
by the affected anxiety for his respectful treatment if taken 
prisoner. His mandate was fully obeyed: Kam-liiirzeeii 
brought the prince to action. A few raw levies led by an 
inexperienced youth were soon defeated by tliis al)le general, 
Nousdiizad was slain*’: his conqueror [iretended to mourn 
over the victory, exclaiming against his bad fortune, in being 
the unhapj)y instrument of death to one of the Iloyal House 
of Sassan. 

Historians have dwelt on tlie magnificence of the courts 
which sought the friendship of Nousheerw an. The Knq>erurs 
of China and India are the most distinguished. Their ])re- 
sents to the S(.)vereign of Persia are described ' as exceeding in 


® NouhlieKrvran is said to have slain two of his brothers. Wv bhonltl 
reflect seriously upon their situation and duties, before we execrat<‘ the 
memory of the ahsohitc moiiardis of Asia hir siirh acts. M’e must consider, 
tliat their 7ritl is lo the tuitions thrif rvlc^ os the latr to better urticred stoles ; 
and that, in iriany ra'-es, the indulpence of natiinil feelinj^ and clemency 
would Im* the extreme of wciakiiess, partiality, and injustice. 

He live<l loinj eiuiiijfh, after he received a mortal wound, to rtMpiest his^ 
body 'oe sent to his mother, that he miglil have the fmrial of a 

f’hristian. ; 

- '■ The Emperor of C hina sent many j>re»e»ts : amongst them a-as the 
image nf a panther; the body was covered with pearls, the eyes formed of 
rubies. He also sent an enierald hilt of a sabre, (irnamented w ith ]irecious 
stones of immense value: a silken roln*, on whiidi was represented a mo- 
narch, in the rostfime of tlie King of Persia, when clothed in his r«»yal gar- 
mentSf ^ itli t is crown upon his head, burrouiided by liis attendaiits, each 
hof<|ing a clotli rrf'goid in his hand. The IxH’der of tlu» W4inderlul roijo was 
cf celestial Idue. It was enclosed in a box of gold ; containing also a female 
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curiosity and richness any that were ever seen. Eastern 
monarchs delight to display their wealtli and grandeur in 
the splendour of their embassies ; but this conduct has in 
general a better motive than vanity. It is from the style of 
his equipage, tlic magnificence of his^Jjg^nffe, and the 
personal deportment of an ambassador, thalfe ignorant nations 
judge of the power and character of the monarch whom he 
represents ; and to this cause we must refer the minute 
account which every eastern historian deems it his duty to 
give of die state and appearance, as well as the conduct, of 
the embassies he describes. 

The internal regulations of Noiishcerw'an were excellent. 
He established a fixed and moderate land-tax'^ over all his 


who.s8 f;ire was veiled by her lori^ tresses; Imt whose beauty, as it 
apiK'jired through this veil, was overpowering as a flash of day during a dark 
night. 

The presents from the Ihnperor of India were equally maguifieent. A 
thousand pound-s weigi»t of al''* wood. A vase, formed of one precious 
ston and tillc<l with pearls. < )n one side of this vase was engraven the 
figi.re of a lion ; on the other, tViat of a young maiden, seven hands in 
Jieipht. Her eye-lashes fell on her cheeks ; and the brilliancy of her eyes, 
iiKTeiised l)y the fairness of her complexion, slione through them like light- 
ning. The Indian monardi also sent to Nousheerwan a carpet, made of a 
•serpent’s skin, finer than any silk, and more beautifully speckled by the 
hand of nature tliaii art could ever imitate. 

Mirkhoiiti an ■ otlier Fersiaii historians dwell with delight on the exag- 
gerated accounts of the presents sent to the greatest of Persian kings. 

' When he ascended the throne, one of his first me;isures was to fix the 
revenue and taxes. He levied a land-tax, or rather a crown share, on cul- 
tivatecl grounds, by the yoke ; a term expressing the quimtity of land which 
a yoke of oxen can plough. ,TJie tax or crown sliare was fixed at one 
dirhem and sixty-four pounds .weight in grain per yoke. This assessment 
was settled by measurement and by register. He also levied a capitation- 
tax, by which the poorest male paid six dirhems, the richest forty-eight : 
females were exempt. A tax was laid on fruit trees. Officers were ap- 
pointed in every village and town to collect these taxes or crowTi shares ; 
and they w^ere directed to be levied every four months, that is, in tliretj 
equal pa>mieuts a year. The system of revenue establishtnl by Nousheerwan, 
was followed by his successor ; and according to the Tuarilduo-Tubree, con- 
tinued in force during his time, A.H. 302. We derive little information 
from this general account, which only tells us, that Nousheerwan made 
some improvement in the system of collecting the revehue. 


12 
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dominions. He imposed a capitation-tax on Jews and 
Christians. All persons under twenty and above fifty years 
of age were exempted from service. The regulations for 
preserving the discipline of his army were still more strict 
than those 5f his dvil government ; and this great and dis- 
cerning monarch applauded the courage: of one of his in- 
specting generals, who, armed with great powers, insisted 
on his sovereign appearing at a review, and refused to 
register his name as a soldier of Persia, (a title of which 
Nousheerwan was proud,) because he was deficient in the 
equipment required by the regulations ; he had neglected 
to bring the case of his bow. Hut, whatever may he his 
disposition, and however splendid his talents, one man can 
effect but little ; and, M'liere the rule is absolute, his orders 
will be evaded, and his confidence betrayed. All the vigi- 
lance and justice of Nousheerwan could not prevent cor- 
ruption and tyranny among the officers of liis goviTiiment. 
An immense number of jaekalls came during the latter 
years of his reign, from the fields of Tartary into lh(* jwo- 
vinces of Persia, the inhabitants of which were greatly 
alarmed at the horrid shrieks and screams^ of their new 
visiters. Intelligence of this event was sent to court. The 
king, partaking in the sujKTstition of the age, demanded of 
the chief mobud or high })riest what it jKjrtended. The 
officer gave a reply, wliich, while it shows him to have been 
a virtuous courtier*’, satisfies us that Nousheerwan, with all 
his great qualities, was a desp)t, to whose car truth could 
only be spoken indirectly. By what I have learnt from 

' Zi*enut-ul-Tiiarikli. 'V 

^ UozHt-ul-Sufta and Zeenut-ul-Tiiarikli. ' 

6 The screams of jaekalls arc only heard at night, wliich renders them 
more terrific to }>crsouB iinueeustoined to liie noise. 

^ We observe in all oriental histories that able and good ministers are 
Represented as taking advantage of any incident, to convey, in an indirect 
numner, their advice to their sovereigns. They caai only hint at ahuseiu 
The cause of thin lies mure in the condition, than the personal charHcter, of 
the ruler. A desjiot, to have sufiicieut power to gowrn, must, in a certaiu 
degree, be deemed infallible. 
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the history of former times/’ said the pontiff, it is when 
injustice prevails, that animals of prey spread over a king- 
dom.'” Nousheerwan, who well knew what was meant, 
immediately appointed a secret commission of thirteen per- 
sons, in whom he placed complete confidence, and directed 
them to traverse, every pmvince of his vast empire, and 
bring him a true report on the conduct of the inferior 
officers of the state. The result of these inquiries, was the 
discovery of great abuses, and the execution of twenty-four 
petty governors, convicted of injustice and tyranny*. 

Whatever success attended tlie endeavours of Nousheer- 
w^an to pnjmote the happiness of his subjects, by the esta- 
l)lishmeiit of justice, there can be no doubt of liis personal 
love of it. A Itoinan ambassador, sent to Ctesiphon with 
rich, presents, when admiring the noble prospect from tl}e 
windows of the royal palace, remarked an uneven piece of 
ground, and asked the reason \vhy it was not rendered 
uniform*^'. It is the property of an old Avoman,” said* a 
Persian noble, who has objections to sell it, though often 
requested to do so by our king ; and he is more willing to 
have his prospect spoiled, than to con^nit violence’.” That 
irregular spot,” replied the Roman, ‘‘ consecrated as it is 
by justice, appears more beautiful than all the surrounding 
scene.’’*’ But it would be endless to repeat the anecdotes™ 
preserved of Nousheerw an, who may certainly be considered 
; 3 the greatest of Asiatic monarchs. The title of good and 


* Zeenut-ul-Tuai’ikli. 

^ Ito/Ait-ul-Sutfa. 

* Nousheerwan w’as wont to give the following curious aceoiint of the 
sense of justice first springing up in his mind. I one day, when a youth, 
saw a mail on foot throw a stone at a dog, and break the anitnal’s leg ; a 
moment afterw'ards a horse passed, and with a kick broke the man's leg ; 
and this animal had only galloped a short distance, when its foot sunk in a 
hole, and its leg was broken. I gazed with wonder and awe. and hare since 
feared to commit injustice.’*— Persto MSS, 

® He used to say, “ That man w^as the greatest, who was least dependant 
on worldly means for his enjoyments.” 
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just" cannot perhaps be given to any human bring placed in 
such a situation, and in such an age ; for, whatever may be 
his disposition, the monarch, whose will is law, who is com- 
pelled to repress rel>ellion, to retaliate attack, and to attain 
power over ‘foreign nations in carder to preserve his own in 
peace, must commit many act&ms at variance with humanity 
and justice; but, if w^e arc to deny the claim of Nourshce- 
wan to those attributes with which eastern historians have 
clothed him, we must admit that his reign was glorious lor 
his country ; that he displayed, during a life protracted for 
nioi’C than eighty years, and a reign of forty-eight, all those 
great qualities which, by tlie concurring opinion of man- 
kind, have given fame to their possessors ; anil above all, 
that he was to the last hour of his life uricoiujucred by 
prosperity. His linn and noble charat'ter re?uste(l the in- 
fluence of that luxury by which he was courted: he neither 
gave himself up to indulgence, nor ])ennitted it in others; 
and the ageil monarch was seen, sliorlly before his death, 
leading his troops to tl>e attack of Dara, with as active and 
ardent a spirit as he had shown in his earliest enterprises. 

The history of the world affords many instances of a 
brilliant reign preceding the fall of a great and powerful 
dynasty ; <01(1 that gleam of splendour, wliich a nation has 
hailed as the meridian of its fortune^, has too often ])roved 
the last ray of its expiring glory. The reason apjK'ars 
plain : an able absolute ndcr, who perceives the progress of 
decay in the state hi? govems, fears to adopt such remedies 
as could alone prevent it: his own condition is unhappily 
interwoven with the causes that arc producing the effect; 
yet, willing to wake some efforts, he hopes to find a remedy 
for internal weakness in foreign conquest; but, in exact 
projK)rtiqn to his .success, is the f*vil increased. He leaves 
his country with a great name, but with exhausted means : 


" Mahomed, who was born diirinjf the reip^n of Nonslieerwaii, nsed to 
boast of his fortune in ])einf' Imiiti wlieii hO just a king roigued. This is 
great praise from a source which cannot be suspected of flattery. 
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to a general spirit of corruption he has only afforded a wider 
scope of action : while he has timltiplied the enemies of his 
country by the subjugation of other nations; impatient of 
their condition, they generally find, in the early divisions of 
his leaders, or the incompetency of his successors, that op- 
portunity of revenge which they so ardently desire. This 
was the result of all the glory of Noiisheerwan, who found 
Persia hastening to decay, and who adopted the means 
described to restore her strength. His success was unpa- 
ralleled; and his great genius preserved, during his own life, 
the mighty empire he had established. The limits of his 
dominions were even greater than those claimed for their 
country by the vanity of Persian geographers. At one 
period, his mandates were obeyed from the shores of the 
Mediterranean to the banks of the Indus ; from the Red 
Sea to the Caspian ; and from the Euxine to the Jaxartes. 

Hoormuz the Third was declared successor to his father, 
Noushcerwan, as his title was deemed superior to that of the 
otljLT princes, from the illustrious descent of his mother, the 
daughter to the Khakaii of Tartary. The claims lie de- 
rived from high birth were supportfc^d by an impression of 
his virtue and talents. His education had been one of the 
principal cares of his father; his tutor was Alioiizurg-a- 
Mihir*', the vizier of Nousheerwan. The young prince 
venerated the teacher of his youth : and, so long as he re- 
gained at court, the country prospered; but, when in- 
creasing age and infirmities led the virtuous minister to 
retire, his pupil appeared at once to change his character. 
Released from that painful restraint which the example of 
his father and the lessons of his tutor had for a time 
imposed, he plunged into every excess. All the respectable 

® Hormisdas the Third of Greek writers. 

P This minister, wlio,as before stated, is sometimes called Boozurg-Miliir, 
has been termed by Gibbon the Seneca of the East. He is said to have in- 
vented chess ; hia ability and fame were such, that the Christians have 
souj^ht to prove him a Christian ; and hlahomedans claim him for their 
faith, although he lived before the Koran was made public. 
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officers of government were either removed or put to death, 
and the administration of affairs committed to low and 
wicked men, who knew' that, while they managed to pre- 
serve the favour of their weak and vicious master, they 
might practise, unpunislied, every oppression. Tlie early 
consequences of this cliange o^.rule, were foreign wars and 
internal rebellion. India and Arabia, which had confessed 
the partiiiiount power of Nousheerwan, disdained to pay 
tribute or obedience to bis unworthy successor. The Konian 
army advanced into Mesopotamia; and tlie hordes of the 
great Khakan of Tiu*tary crossed the Oxus, and demanded 
a free passage through l^ersia, on the pretext of intending 
to make wfir on the EmjXTor of Constantinople. I'Jie 
alarmed Iloormuz at first consented ; but their conduct, 
and the counsel of the wisest men still remaining at his 
court, soon satisfied him tliat he had admitted into his 
kingdom the most dangerous of all enemies He deter- 
mined therefore to make an effort to expel them ; and w'as 
fortunate in his choice of a general, wdiost^ person, wc are 
informed, was described in a jirophecy ^ An astrologer had 
foretold that the Khakan should be slain, and his army dis- 
persed, by a small force commanded by a leader of lofty 
stature, an. open countenance, curled hair, dark complexion, 
thick and joining eye-brow's, a lean body, and an aw'kward 
figure. This description so exactly ]x>inted out Uaharam, 
one of the chiefs in the IVrsian army, that the king could 
not but select him for the arduous enterprise. Baharam'' 
knew the country in which he had to act ; and this, com- 

The name nf the* Khakan of Tartar}' at this })crioii was Saye iSJiah ; he 
was the matema] linclc of IlrH>ruiuz. 

' jVIirklumd. This proplnu y wajs prohaldy iTiude to iiiWiuu; a weak and 
superstitions moiiardi to select a brave and experienced otlicer for the 
command of Ills army. 

^ lie is generally called Baharam Olioutieen, or Baliaram the Stick-like; 
probably from hi.s iippearatice. He was of descent ; some authors say, 
of the ido<Hl royal. He i.s called Varaiies by Greek writers ; hut these write 
Baharam, Varaiies, Varaiiiis, and Vuraranes. Tlie last is nearest the 
Pehlivi imme, which, I«have before stated, is Vai-aram. 
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bined with a superstitious belief in the prophecy, led him to 
limit his force to twelve thousand men. These, however, 
he took care should be the oldest and best soldiers in Persia. 
No man in his army was under forty years of age, and none 
above fifty. Hoormuz entreated his general to ‘increase his 
numbers*; but Baharam^ replied, that experience had 
taught him, it was the quality, and not the numbers of 
soldiers, which gave success ; nor w'as he deceived. In the 
strong mountainous country'^ where he opposed the Tartars, 
his hardy veterans gained a complete victory over their nu- 
merous but encumbered enemies. The Khakan was slain ; 
and his son, who re-assembled his defeated army, met, in 
a second action, the same fate as his father. It is stated by 
several authors^', that the latter was not slain, but sent pri- 
soner to Madain, with all the booty and treasure taken from 
the ^J'^artai^. Though the spoil was immense, an insidious 
courtier represented to Hoormuz, that it was but a small 
proportion of what had been actually taken y. The prince 
list ned to these insinuations; full of envy and alarm at the 
great success of Baharain, he learnt with satisfaction that 
his general had met with a reverse *, in a subsequent action 
Mith the Roman army. Conceiving this gave him the oppor- 
tunity he desired, to disgrace and ruin a chief whose repu- 
tation was Ills crime, he sent him a suit of female apparel*, 
a distaff*, and a spindle. The rough soldier put on the 


*' Some authors state, that a larg-er army could not he assembled, and that 
the general, to prevent an unfavourable impression, pretended he would take 
no more, as twelve thousand was the fortunate number foretold ; hut this is 
improbable. 

" According to some authors, Baharain fought the Tartars in Mazen. 
derail ; others say in Kliorassaii. It probably was in the mountains where 
these provinces join. 

» Mirkhond, &c. 

^ This malicious insinuation is ascribed to Vezdnu-BuksK, the favourite 
of Hoormuz. “ The booty sent to you,” said Yezdau-Buksh, “ is only the 
ear of the cow.” 

• This reverse is not noticed by Persian historians. 

' ^ According to some authors, chains and a distaff. — RozuUul^Suffa^ 
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dress lie had received, and presented himself to his army, 
‘‘ Behold,*” said ho, ‘‘ the reward with which the monarch I 
serve has deigned to crown my services.*’ The burst of 
indignation was general ; the soldiers hailed Baharam their 
sovereign, and called ujxin him to lead them against the 
despicable wretch, who had dared from his liixurious palace 
to cast so insufferable an insult on the brave defender of his 
country. Bahararn felt too great indignation at the conduct 
of the court, to think of repressing the violence of his troops. 
But, whatever hofies he might have formed, his prudence 
forbade an immediate declaration of an intention to over- 
throw the power of the House of Sassan. He commanded, 
therefore, that money should be struck in the nanu* of 
Khoosroo Purvecz, the son of Hoormu/. This measure 
both veiled his ambition and caused dissensions in the royal 
family. Khoosroo fled, to escape the danger to which he 
saw himself exposed, from the susj)icif)ns which the conduct 
of Baharam had excited in his father. The king, after his 
son’s flight, imprisoned two of that prince’s maternal uncles^'; 
but this act precipitated his ruin. Tlie friends of iliese 
nobles not only liberat>ed them from prison, but were suffi- 
ciently powerful to confine lloormnz, whose eyes they put 
out, to disqualify ^ him for reascending the throne. The 
moment Khoosroo learnt the fate of his father, he hastened 
back to the capital ; where he no sooner arrived, than he 
found that Baharam was advancing towards Madain., with 
an intention of taking the government into his own hands. 
He collected a force to oppose him, and an action w'as fought 
on the banks of the river Nahrw an; but the effeminate tiwps 
of the capital, under an inexperienced prince, were unequal 
to a cont^t witli a veteran army. Khoosroo was defeated, 
and with^eat difficulty effected his t‘scapc to the territories 
of the JRomans; from whose emperor, Maurice, he met with 

*» Their namen were Biindawoe and Bostam. 

® TWr is the rtjason pven in tiie East for this horrid act ; the practice has 
been the dis^acc of A^atic countries from the earliest ages. 
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the most friendly and hospitable reception. At the moment 
of his flight, one of his uncles ^ resolved that the claims of 
his nephew should meet with no future obstruction from 
Hoormuz, went to the prison of that contemptible and 
unfortunate monarch, and put a period to his existence with 
a bowstring, 

Baharam-Choubecn took possession of the vacant govern- 
ment ; but his rule was short, and few historians assign him 
a place among the kings of Persia. Khoosroo had not been 
permitted to visit Constantinople but was treated with all 
the distinction * due to his rank ; and Maurice gave him the 
aid of a well-appointed army to restore him to his crown. 
This cntci-jn'ise proved easier than was expected. The 
Persians, though roused to rebellion by the despicable 
tyrimny of Hoormuz, were still attached to their royal 
family; and young Khoosroo was popular with all ranks. 
Neither the courage nor the conduct of Baharam could 
support him in the power he had usurped. Within eight 
months from his taking pi^ssession of jVIadain, he was 
defeated by an army of Homans^' and Persians, •commanded 
by Khoosroo, and fled to Tartary. » The Khakan of that 
country was not withheld by the memory of the great 
overthrow which the valour of this chief had given to liis 
predecessor, from welcoming and employing him; and 
Baharam so«m attained the highest distinction from his 
r. sovereign ; but his days were shortened by poison^; 

^ Bunuawee. 

^ Persian authors erroneously state, that he went to Constantinople and 
married the Eiopeior Maurice’s daughter. According to some, this princess 
was the celebrated Shereeii. The western writers, whom 1 have followed, 
must be more correct on these points. 

^ Gibbon, vol. viii. page 189. 

8 The Romans were not led by a son of Maurice, as Persiou authors state ; 
but by Narses, a general of gi'eat reputation. He v as a Ti J-sian by birth ; 
and contemporary with Narses, the eunuch, who was the successor of Beli- 
sarius. 

^ He was poisoned, according to Persian authors, bv the queen of the 
Khui^an, a relation of Khoosroo, who dreaded the futiu-e designs of Baharam. 
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and one of the ablest warriors Persia ever produced, died an 
honoured exile, among a nation whose armies he had van- 
quished, but whose respect for courage and military genius 
led them to welcome their conqueror, when his misfortunes 
compelled him to seek their protection. 

Khoosroo Purveez, the moment he was firmly established 
on the throne, fulfilled in the most faithful manner the 
engagements he had entered into with his ally ; and publicly 
adopted tlie Emperor Maurice as his fatiier. Dara, and 
other strong places on the frontier, were surrendered to the 
Roman emperor, to whom the most costly and inagniticent 
presents were also sent. All the Romans who had aided in 
restoring Khoosroo to his throne, were treated with marked 
favour and distinction. But, while that monarch attached 
those who had supported him, by his munificence, he ap- 
peared resolved to strike terror by bis severity towards all 
who had opposed his elevation; and we are sliocked to 
learn that his two uncles, to whom he owed his life and 
throne, were put to death \ on the spt^cious but cruel pretext 
that they had dared to lay violent hands upon the sacred 
person of his royal fatlier. 

The Persian nioiiardi never violated the friendship he 
had contr(^cted with Maurice; but, when that emperor was 
slain, he instantly declared war, on the grounds of avenging 
liis father and benefactor. His generals invaded the Roman 
territories'*; and a son of Maurice* accompanied one of 
hi.s. In the state to which the emj)ire was tlien degraded 
by the rule of the centurion Phocas, who had been advanced 
to the purple by a despicable faction, and whose authority 
was hardly acknowledged beyond the walls of his capital, 
little opposition wan made to the sudden and formidable 
invasion of the Persians. Dara, Bdissa, and other strong 

* Mirkbond. 

Bozut.ul-Suflfa. Aa'ording to this wwlc, bis army marched in three 
divisiouft to attack the Itomaii territories. 

- 'f 'f ^ 

* This son, if we beliere western antbors, was an imp^tor. 
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places on the frontier, were soon subdued ; Syria was com- 
pletely pillaged Palestine overrun, Jerusalem taken, and 
the true Cross, which had been enclosed in a golden case 
and buried deep in the earth “, was discovered and borne in 
triumph to Persia. The historians of that country who 
give us these details, add^ that the sacred relic w^as attended 
by a crowd of captive priests and bishops. 

Wliilc his generals were subduing the Roman empire, 
Khoosroo was devoted to the enjoyment of unheard-of 
luxury, and magnificence. His noble palaces, of which he 
built one for every season; bis thrones, which were inva- 
luable, particularly that called Takli-dis, formed to repre- 
sent the twelve signs of the zodiac and the h^^rs of the 
day ; his treasures ; his ladies, of whom there were twelve 
thousand, every one, if we believe the gravest Persian 
writers, equal to the moon in splendour and beauty ; his 
horses, of which fifty thousand stood in the royal stables ; 
h’s twelve hundred elephants; his Arabian charger, Shub- 
I)cez, fleeter than tlie wind; liis enchanting musician, 
Barbud; above all, the incomparable Shereen,*with whom 


The historian of the Roman empire infoiTns u.«, that “ the conquest of 
Jerusalem, which had been meditated by Nushirvan, was acliieved by the 
zeal and avarice of his grand.>(m. Tlu* ruin,” hu adds, “ ol*the proudest 
motiument of Christianity was vehemently urged by the intolerant spirit of 
the magi ; and Le could enlist, fur his holy warfare, an army of six-aiid- 
enty tlionsand Jews, whose furious bigotr}' might compensate, in some 
degree, for their want of valour arwl discipline. After the reduction of 
Galilee, and the region beyond the J<»rdan, w'h(»se resistance appears to 
have delayed the fate of the capital, Jerusalem itself was taken by assault. 
The sepulchre of Christ, and the stately churches of Helena and Constan- 
tine, were consumed, or at least damiiged by the flames; tlie devout oifer- 
ings of three hundred years were rifled in one sacrilegious day ; the patriarch 
Zachariah, and the true Cros^r, were transported into Persia ; and the 
massacre of ninety thousand Christians is imputed to the Jews and Arabs, 
who swelled the disorder of the Persian mai*ch.” — Gmnox, vol. viii. 
page 221. 

" Rozut-uLSuffa. 

® One of these treasures was called Badawerd^ or The Gift of the 
Winds;*’ because it had been cast upon his territories when conveying to 
the Roman emperor. 
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he was distractedly in love; are subjects on which a thou- 
sand volumes have been written by his countrymen. Al- 
though the magnificence of this prince has been much 
exaggerated, w'e may conclude, that no monarch ever lived 
in greater luxury and splendour. His reign for more than 
thirty years was marked by a success never surpassed by 
the most renowned of his ancestors. It was, however, 
tlie weakness and distraction of the Roman empire which 
gave fame to this vain-glorious ruler ; who, w'hile his gene- 
rals vrere conquering Syria, Nubia, Egypt and Colchis, and 
occupying, with his victorious tr<x)ps, a camp at Chalccdon, 
which for twelve years insulted the fallen fortunes of Con- 
stantinople^ seemed only to value his conquests as they added 
to his pleasures. Tlie vast territories which his armies sul)- 
dued were exhausted, that his palaces and the gorgeous 
state of his royal person might exceed all that history ever 
told of kingly grandeur. But Khoosroo, while siitiating 
liimself with enjoyment, was destined to become a memo- 
rable example of the instability of human happiness and 
glory. The Mahomedan auihoi>, from whom I write, 
ascribe the dreadful ^ reverses which marked tlie latter 
years of this prince to the indignation of a just God, 
pouring all tlic })liials of his wratli on the head of a guilty 
monarch, who had dared, with impious and accursed 
hands, to tear the letter of the holy prophet ]VIaliomed*\ 
Christian authors, wdth more reason, deem bis end a just 


P Khooiiroo Purvet^z wft? finrampi'tl on the hanks of the Karasoo RKer 
1^'heri lie received the letter of .'Maliomed. Enraged at heinj; cJiIled upon hy 
an Arabian, of whose name he hud probably never before he:utl, to renounce 
tlie religion of his fathers, he tore the letter, and ciist it into the Karasoo. 
For this action, the moderate author of the Zeeniit-nl-Tuarikli c ulls him a 
wretch, and rejoices in all his Mihsecpient nmisfortuues. Tiiese imjintssions 
still exist. I remarked to a Persian, when encamped near the Karasoo, iu 
ItlOO, that the hunks were v«*ry high, wliich must nwike it difficult to apply 
its waterft to irrigation. “ It once fertilized the whole countiy,” said the 
lealous Muhoincfdan : but its channel sunk with horror from its hanks, 
vben that madman, KhooM*or», threw our holy Prophet’s letter iutp its 
stream ; which has ever since been accursed and useless.” 
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punishment for the cruelties and excesses which his armies 
committed on the Roman territories ; but the cause of the 
rapid decline of his fortune is as obvious as that of its rise. 
The Emperor Heraclius, alike remarkable for weakness and 
indulgence in the palace, and for extraordinary valour 
and military skill in the field, found himself compelled 
either to abandon the purple, or to make a great effort 
to defeat his numerous and powerful enemies. His first 
impulse, we are told, was to escape from a struggle that he 
dreaded ; but the patriarcln of his capital arrested his flight, 
and made him swear at the holy altar to live and die in the 
defence of his country'. Tlie wonderful success with which 
ins resolution was crowned, is fully related by the historians 
of the West, and not contradicted by those of the East. 
The sudden invasion of Persia by a Roman" army, led by a 
warlike emperor, awakened Khoosroo from his dream of 
pleasure: within six years he lost all his foreign conquests; 
and saw Persia overrun by victorious enemies, who defeated 
his troops whenever they mcountcred them, and marched in 
one direction as far as the Caspian; in another, -to Isfahan; 
destroying in their progress all liis gplendid palaces, plun- 
dering his hoarded treasures, and dispersing the countless 
slaves of his pleasure. Khoosroo Purveez saw alj this with- 
out one effort to stop tlic mighty work of ruin. He fled, at 
the advance of Heraclius alone S and like a deserter, from 


•1 Persian imthorfi sa)% with true national superstition, that he was en- 
couraffed to attack Persia by dreams. 

(iibboii, vol. viii. paj;e 22fi. 

“ The Persian kinjf owed much of his success to the aid of the Avars, a 
trihe of Tartars; who, when driven out of their country by some Turkish 
hordes, solicited and obtained, from the weak policy of .rnstinian, leave to 
feed their docks Avitliiii the limits of the empire. To oppose the ravages of 
these barbarians, Heraclius made an alliance with their cout}uerors; and a 
tribe of Turks, termed Khozars, issued, under their chief, Zubil, from the 
plains of Volga, and joined the emperor in Georgia. Thi^ we may pro^ 
nounce to be the first appearance of a Turkish tribe in Persia, 

It is stated by some that he carried Sliereeu w'ith liim, He fled wine 
days before Heraclius arrived. 
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his own troops that guarded Dustajird. Yet, even in the 
wretched state to which his fortune and character had re- 
duced him, he rejected an offer of peace made by the gene- 
rous humanity of his conqueror. But the subjects of 
Khoosroo had lost all regard for .a monarch whom they 
deemed the sole cause of the deflic&tion of his countiy : a 
conspiracy was formed against him ; and tliat his ciq) of 
misery might be full, he was seized by his eldest son, 
Schiroueh", cast into a dungeon, and soon afterwards put 
to death* by an unnatural prince, who pretended that he 
was compelled to the parricide^ by the clamours and impor- 
tunities of the people and of the nobles. 

Khoozj^OjB Purvecz reigned thirty-eight years over Persia; 
and, had . he not lived six years too long, he would have 
been esteemed one of the most fortunate of eastern })rinc*cs. 
From his history it appears that, in his youth, he disjdayod 
great courage. Mirkhond records several combats ft>ught 
by him with the most renowned of tlie relnd chieftains vvjio 
opposed his elevation to the throne; but, enervated l>y a 


“ We are informed by Ojbhon, (vol. viii, papre 2.>4,) tliat Klioosroo bad 
resolved to place tlic tiara upon the head «f Merdaza, the most favoured of 
his sons; and that Siroes (Schiroueh), at this attempt to put his 

right of priiTibgeniture aside, conspired with some malcontents to dethrone 
his father; who was seized, and expireti on the tilth day of hisronfuieuieiit. 
Both Greek and Persian authors, he adds, stale, that he was insulted, fa- 
mished, and tortured by his inhuman and unnatural son, who only enjoyed 
for eight months the fniit of his crimes. The principal of thrsr facts are 
stated on the authority of the letter from the Eiri}ieror lieraclius. — CArou. 
Pasehai^ page 390. 

^ It was long before a person could be found to put him to death : at last 
Hoormiiz, the son of Murdou iihah, wiio liad Ix^en slain by Khoosroo, offered 
his senices. When Hoormuz appeared, Khoosroo understood was 
meant, and exclaimed, it is just and proper for a son to slay the murderer 
of his father.’* After killing the king, Uoorroii/ went to i!k:hiroueli, and 
told him ail that had passed. It is just and proper for a son to slay the 
murderer of his father,*' repeated the cruel prince, who had empbyed lum, 
and slew him on the spot, — Zi!cnut-ul~ Tuarikh, 

i The fate of Khoosroo has been compared to that of Sennacherib, who, 
thirteen centuries before, iiad desolated the laud of Judah ; and, like hizo, 
feM by the hand of a son. 
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life of luxury and indulgence, he shrunk from the evils by 
which he was assailed; and by his conduct in his latter 
years abandoned all title to g^ory, except such as the 
memory of his magnificence, and the tale of his extravagant 
love for the beautiful Shere^^, can bestow. That celebrated 
fair one has been accui^d of giving those affections, which 
a monarch so anxiously sought, to the lowly Ferhad*, in 
whose breast her beauties kindled such a flame, as deprived 
him of reason and of life. The son of Khoosroo Purveez 
sought the favours of this enchanting beauty who ap- 
peared to consent, but desired to take one look at the 
remains of his father. The murdered body of her former 
lover was shown to her ; and she immediately swallowed a 
poison^ which produced instant dissolution. llV'hatever 
was her motive ; whether horror at the incestuous passion 
oi Schiroiieh, love for her lost sovereign, or a desire of 
fame, led Shereen to sacrifice her life at the tomb gf 
irhoosroo, the act has immortalized her name, which is to 
this day associated in Persia with all that is beautiful and 
delightful in the female sex. 

While Heraclius retired, after S& glorious campaigns, 
to enjoy the sabbath of his toils at Constantinople®,” Persia 
w^as left to perish under the accumulated evils of a dreadful 
famine ; the disputes of proud and luxurious nobles ; a 
succession of weak sovereigns, or rather pageants of power ; 

* The whole of the snilpture at Beysittoon is ascribed to the chisel of 
Ferhad. He was promised, we are told in Persian romance, that if he cut 
through the rock, and brought a stream flowing on the other side of the 
hill into the valley, the lovely Shereen should be his reward. The same 
story aids, that he was on the point of completing his labour, when 
Khoosroo, fearing to lose his mistress, sent aii old woman to infonn Ferhad 
That the fair object of his desire was dead. He was at work on one of the 
highest parts of the rock when he heard the mournful intelligence. He 
immediately cast himself headlong, and was dashed in pieces. 

» Rozut-uhSuflh. 

Some authors say she stabbed herself ; all agree die put an end to her 
existence, to escape the love of Schiroueh. 

* Gibbon, vol. viii. page 250. 

VoL. 1. 
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and the attack of a terrible enemy ; for the flame wliich 
Mahomed had kindled in Arabia, began already to spread, 
and to threaten an e(iual fate to the aged and decayed 
empires of Rome and Persia. 

Schiroueli, the son of Khoosroo Purvwz, reigned only 
eight months. He is described as a prince who paid 
attention to justice and the laws, by the same autbor^^ who 
informs us that he killed his father and fifteen of his 
brothers; and who adds, tliat the reproaches which his 
sisters cast upon him for these acts, threw him into that 
deep melanclioly which terminated his life and reign so 
early. 

On the death of Schiroueli^, an ambitious noble raistHl 
Ardisheer, his infant son, to the throne; but another noble, 
of the name of Shahryar, disapproving of this mea>ure, 
niai'clied from tlie province whicli he govenicil, seized 
Madain, put Ardisheer to death, and iisurpecl tlie I'rown, 
which, howTver, he held only a few days^', being slain by 
the adhereitts of the royal family'^, 'fhese, not bcmig able 
to discover any heir male of the house of Sassan, elevated 
PQoran-dokht; the daughter of Khcxisroo Purveez, to the 
throne. We aiT told by Persian historians, that ihisijiieeii 
restored the sacred cross, which liad been Ixirne away from 
Jerusalem; and by that act acquired great favour with the 
Homan emjx^ror. Rut this is evidently erroneous; for 
there is no doubt that Heraclius, when he returned from 
Persia, carried to Constantinople that precious relic, which 
was deemed a more splendid trophy of victory than all his 

^ Rozat-ul-Suffa. Thi:* author seems, however, to hare some doubts 
about the murder of his broilierfc. 

* The Siroes of Greek writers. 

^ Tills prince w'as a child seven years of age ; he nominally reigned five 

« author of the Zeemit-iiI-Tuarikh d(W*s not admit Shahryar into his 
list ^Icings. Cue author aUots him a rdign of a year; others only forty 
dj^ys; and one gives him only twenty. 

Mirklioad. 
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spoils and conquests. Pooran-dokht^ ruled Persia only- 
one year and four months. She was succeeded by her 
cousin and lover, Shah-Shenendch. He only reign^ one 
month. Nothing is preserved regarding him, but that he 
had a very large head, and complained, when they were 
placing the crown upon it, that it was too small; an 
expression, Mirkhond adds, which indicated his fall; for it 
was evident the royal tiara would soon be removed from 
a head to wljich it gave pain. When Shenendeh was de- 
posed, (for he appears to have been too insignificant to 
merit death,) Arzem-dokht’^, another daughter of Khoosroo 
Purveez, was raised to the throne. This princess, alike 
c’istinguished by her sense and beauty, resolved to take 
the whole management of affairs into her own hands. She 
would ]iot even apprint a vizier. But the fatal passion of 
a l^ersian noble defeated all her designs. Ferakh Hoormuz, 
the Governor of Khorassan, fell violently in love with her^ 
oi ])erhaps with her dominmns. He committed the charge 
of hi3 province to his son, lioosium, and proceeded to 
court, where he soon contrived to make his love known to 
his royal mistress; who, though indighant at the discovery, 
pretended, while she refused her hand, to return his passion, 
and deluded him into an assignation, where he was^murdered 
by guards si uioned for the purpose. The moment his 
melancholy fate was known to his son Roostum, he col- 
lected a large army, and marched from Khorassan^ to 
Madain. The queen was unable to oijposc him; and 
the young chief revenged his father by putting her to a 
cruel death. 

The strictest search appears to have been made, after the 

^ She is called Tooran-docht by Greek writers ; aod this w'as probably 
her name. 

^ This princess is also called Azerm-dokht, Azadmi-dokht, Arzeman* 
dokht, and Zademi-dokht. 

' Khorassan the province to the East. Khour sipiifies the East 
in Pehlivi. This province lies east of Istakhr, the tuicient capital of 
Persia, • 
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murder of Arzem-dokht^ for an heir of the House of Sassan ; 
and as we are told by Persian writers, so extraordinary a 
regard was shown for tlie blood royal, that, on a report 
being spread of Kesra, an inhabitant of Ahwaz, being de- 
scended from Ardisheer Babec,. he was placed upon the 
throne. Being found unfit to rule, however, he was soon 
murdered The next story circulated was, that a prince 
named Ferokhzad, the son of Khoosroo Purveez by a female 
singer of Isfahan had fled from the cruelty of Scliiroueh 
to Nisibis, where he then resided. He was sent for, and 
the highest hopes Avere entertained from his elevation : but, 
before he had reigned a month, his days were terminated 
by poison. Such W'ere the events which immediately pre- 
ceded the, reign of Yezdijird, and the fail of tljc Persian 
monarchy. They denote a state of great anarchy ; and 
the elevation of so many puppets, shows that the manage- 
,ment of public affairs was, at this period, a subject of con- 
test among the chief nobles, who desired to veil their 
ambition under the garb of loyalty and attachment to the 
family of Sassan ; while they only raised such creatures to 
power as they thought would be subservient to their own 
selfish schemes of aggrandizement. 

Many 'Persian historians'^ take no notice of some of tlie 
last-mentioned kings, but pass from Pooran-dokht, the 
daughter of Khoosr(X> Purv^eez, to Yezdijird, son of Shah- 
r3'ar, whom the}' term a lineal descendant of that monarch. 
Soine^ state that he was a gi’andsoii of Khoosroo, Inking the 
son of Shahryar; but that having been banished from court 
when a child'*, he had long resided at Istakhr as a private 
person. This prince was probably like others that have 

> 4 - 

not admitted in the list of PerMim kings ?»y tbe author of the 
J^eptit-ul-Tuarikh. 

X Zoemit-nl-Tuarikli- 
» Zeenut-iil-TuHrikh. 

r RoKuUul-SufTa. 

^ He was bauij»hed, these authors state, on account of a prophcc)', which 
foretold the fall of the empire under a descendant of Shahryar. 
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been noticed. He appears to have had no talents for rule ; 
and to have been, from the hour of his elevation to his 
death, an instrument in the hands of his ambitious nobles. 

The reign of Yezdijird^ has obtained celebrity, from 
having been that in which the ancient empire of Persia was 
subverted by a band of naked lizard-eaters ; for such was 
the contemptuous appellation formerly used by their vain 
neighbours, when they mentioned the tribes of Arabia. No 
common cause could have produced such a revolution : 
Persian historians are alike disposed, from superstition and 
from patriotism, to deem it one of the greatest miracles by 
which God has manifested the truth of the Mahomedan 
religion. Those who take a worldly view of this great 
event, will discover, that a monarchy, like that of Persia, 
enen atod by luxury, distracted by internal divisions, ex- 
hausted by foreign wars, and bending to its fall from age 
and w eakness, was ill calculated to resist the enthusiastic 
bbers of Arabia; who, fired by the double hope of present 
and future enjoyment, rushed like an overwhelming torrent 
on the nations around them. But, before the progress of 
this great work of destruction is naniated, it will be neces- 
sary to say a few^ words on tlie country, character, and 
religion, of that extraordinary race by whom it was effected. 

Though there are several lofty ranges of mountains in 
the peninsula of Arabia, the greatest part of that celebrated 
ct :ntry consists of level, sandy, and arid plains, which 
can support but few inhabitauts. We may judge of this 
whole extensive tract by our knowledge of Yemen, or 
Arabia the Happy. The few cultivated spots, the thinly- 
scatter^ji groves, and the small though pure streams of this 
province, could only be deemed delightful by men whose 
eyes were unaccustomed to vegetation, w^ho seldom found 
shade to protect them from the scorching rays of a meridian 
sun, and w^hose thirst was usually allayed by the brackish 
water of the desert. The inhabitants of the pcninsujb are 


^ I«degertes the Third of the Oreel«s* 
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an original ahd unnilxed race. They boast that their 
country has never been conquered ; and we have no record 
of the whole being subject to a foreign yoke; but the 
Boinans, at one ^leriod* possessed a part of Arabia ; and 
Yemen and some adjoining provinces have been often over- 
run, and at times been tributary to Persia, '^I'hat the mo- 
narchs of that country, and the emperors of Rome, did not 
pursue their conquests till they subdued the deserts of 
Arabia, may have ari|eu from other causes tlian a dread of 
the courage of its roving inliabitants. Indepeiulence is the 
certain and just reward of all who consent to a life of priva- 
tion and hardship. Deserts and mountains have ever been 
the sanctuaries of the free and brave ; and those who art^ 
content tt>%babit them, arc seldom exposed to attack: for 
ambition, only greedy of wealth and grandeur, coukl derive 
little gratification from the pos»eSvsion of a t^ouutry, where 
no labour could render the fields fruitful, and no time 
could make the inliabitants slaves^. 

The Arab is not very robust, but he is w ell formed and 
active, ahd; from habit and txlucrition, carelehs of danger, 
and insensible to fatigue, Hi^» mind is quick rather than 
intelligent; and his character is at once marked by an 
extreme of credulity and of enthusiasm. I Ji* is allied in all 
his pleasures and fatigues to the horse and camel of his 
desert ; and these animals “ appear to have obtainctl a supe- 


* The Kemaii province of Anjhia wan conquered hy Palma, a lieutenant 
of Trajan. Its ca])ital was* Petra ; hut neiUier Trajan, nur any of his 
suLvessors, imidc any serious progress in their further attempts on this 
kingdom. 

t The history of Arabia is anticipated, and the liahits and independence 
of its free and brave, but rude inhaliitauts, is described in the* fullovriiifr 
verye in the Bible, respecting its founder, IshmaeJ, tlje sou of Abraham and 
Hagar 

And he will be a wild man : his hand will I>c against every man, and 
every man's hand ;igainst him ; and he shall dwell in the presence of aU his 
— Cennsis^ chap. vi. verse 12. 

Tlie horse <if Arabia is unequalled for Kpe{*d, temper, and hearing 
fatigue ; and it is a very remarkable ftict in natural Jiistory, that tliroughout 
Aida, Africa, and Europe, the best and most valued breed erf this noble 
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riority over their own si^ecies, from being elevated into the 
companions of their masters. 

The Arabs in former days worshipped the sun and 
planets; but they were latterly distracted by a variety of 
religions: some continued in the faith of their fathers; 
others adopted the Jewish or Christian tenets. These dif- 
ferences in belief, added to other causes, had long rendered 
their country a scene of contention and weakness. But the 
doctrine of Mahomed prevailed almgst as soon as it was 
promulgated ; and that extraordinary man lived to see his 
faith acknowledged over all Arabia. That the religion 
which he taught contained some of the noblest and most 
sublime tenets, is as true as that these were taken from the 
purest of all sources. But it had in its very origin the 
character of violence; and, while it taught one great, all- 
powerfui, and merciful Creator, and called on the idolatrous 
Arab to renounce his plurality of gods for a better worship, 

offered, as the reward of his conversion and obedience^; 
the complete gratilicatioii of all his desires. The goods of 
thio world, and every earthly enjoyment, wcrcr'the pious 
prii:.e for the valour of the faithful soldier ivho drew his 
sword against infidels ; and if he fell, a paradise was pro- 
vided, and he was promised perpetual youth, aipid scenes 
where palaces of gold and rubies, virgins of never-fading- 
beauty, deal streams, and sweet-scented groves, were to 
a^ord him eternal bliss. 

This religion, which proclaimed w^ar against the property 
of all who did not receive it, was well adapted to the prin- 
ciples and habits of those to whom it was first addressed. 
One of its most remarkable features was the great indulgence 
which it granted to the strongest of all the sensual passions. 


animal is descended from the Arabian stock. The can'cl and dromedary of 
the desert are hardly considered hy the Arab as inferior to liis horse. This 
patient and powerful animal supplies him with tnilk for lils support, trans- 
ports his property and family from one quarter of the desert to another ; 
and, when occasion requires, enables liim to pursue or fly from his enemic'^ 
to any distance, with almost incredible speed. 
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By this indulgence, it enabled those who had wealth or 
power to confirm if not to establish usages which placed a 
gi*eat portion of the females of the countries when? Maho- 
medanism was introduced, in a condition little above that of 
slaves, and this alone perpetuated, if it did not create, an 
insuperable obstacle to tlie progress of cirilization. 

This appears to be the general character of that religion 
by which the enthusiastic Arabs were kindled. Their 
ardent minds receive^ with delight doctrines, wliich at once 
elevated the soul, fired the imagination, and gratified the 
passions. The zeal and ardour of converts were not likely 
to seek other causes for the success of their arms, tlian the 
divine origin of that faith which they had embraced ; and 
the tenets of Mahomed were calculated to give victory to his 
followers. The meed of superior piety was the reward of 
distinguished courage; and in the early days of this religion, 
the hero alone was deemc^d worthy of raradise. 

• The first attack made by the Arabs on the Persian em- 
pire was during the reign of the Caliph Omar, who com- 
manded one of his generals, Abou-Obeyd, to cross t]}e 
Euphrates. The forpe employed must liavc been small, as 
we find it opposed by two detachments of two thousand 
men each; one commanded by Jyan, the other by Rwstum- 
Ferokhzad. The Persians were afterwards reinforced by a 
corps under a general called Jalenous, and took post on the 
cast of the Euphrates, where they were attacked by Abou- 
Obeyd. The action was furious; but the Arabian chief 
lost it by his imprudent courage. He observed a white 
elephant in the centre of tlie Persian host ; and towards 
this animal, w'hich he deemed the object of their supersti- 
tion*, he fpught his way with irresistible valour, and with 

one blow jrf his scimetar struck off his trunks. Maddened 

* 

• I have followed the author of the Zeenut-uUTiiarikh. The Persians 
had religious veneration for elephants ; hut ignorant soldiers might have 
feeling regarding the fate of the aninuil that ouried their 

r eiinimander. 

' ^ Jllirkbond* 
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by pain, the furious animal rushed upon the nidc assailant, 
and trampled him to atoms. Thfe Arabs, dispirited by the 
fate of their leader, fled in confusion : numbers were slain 
in the action; more were drowned, as the bridge on the 
Euphrates, which they had crossed, was broken down. The 
few that survived retreated to Salabch, a place on the west 
bank of the river, and informed Omar of what had hap- 
pened. The caliph reinforced them : they advanced under 
Jerccr-Ben- Abdullah into Irak; b'y,t were again encoun- 
tered and defeated by Mehran, the general of Pooran-dokht. 
The celebrated Durufsh Kawanee, or apron of the black- 
smith Kawah, which had been the royal standard of Persia 
for so many ages, was displayed in both these battles, and 
was for the last time propitious to Persia. Encouraged by 
success, jMehran ventured on another action, but was de- 
feated and slain, and his dispirited troops fled in dismay to 
]Madain. The Persians attributed their bad success to the 
incompetency of their powerless sovereigns. Ruler Sifiev 
ruler was dethroned and murdered, until the elevation of 
Yozdijird, which seems to have given a momentary hope to 
the falling nation. His first measure was to send an envoy 
to Saad-ben-Wakass, the leader whom the caliph had ap- 
pointed to the chief command of bis forces against Persia; and 
Saad, in compliance with the request communicated through 
this person, sent a deputation toMadain, consisting of three 
Id Arab chiefs. When these were seated in the presence 
of Yezdijird, that monarch addressed himself to the prin- 
cipal person among them, whose name was Shaikh Mag- 
hurah,. in the following* words : — 

‘‘ We have always held you in the lowest estimation. 
Arabs hitherto have been only known in Persia in two cha- 
racters; as merchants and as^beggars. Your food is green 

' * Persian authors, in their account of tins intervieir, detail some previous 
trifling conv^ation, in which every answer givoA in Aral»'tc conveys, from 
its diflerent aignifleation in Pehlivi, some portentous meaning to,tke super- 
stitious and alarmed Yezdijird. 
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lizards ; your drink, salt water ; your covering, garments 
made of coarse hair. But of late you have come in num- 
bers to Persia; you have eaten of good food, you have 
drunk of sweet water, and have enjoyed the luxury of soft 
raiment You have reported these enjoyments to your 
bretliren, and they are flocking to partake of them. But 
not satisfied witli all the good things you have thus ob- 
tained, you desire to impose a new religion on us, wlio are 
unwilling to receive it. You appear to me like the fox of 
our fable, who went into a garden where he found plenty 
of grapes. The generous gardener would not disturb him. 
The produce of his abundant vineyard would, he tliouglit, 
be little diminished by a poor hungry fox enjoying himself ; 
but the animal, not content with his good fortune, went 
and informed all liis tribe of the excellence of the grapes, 
and the good nature of the gardener. The garden was 
filled with foxes; and its indulgent master was forced to 
bdr tlie gates, and kill all the intruders to save hiinst lf 
from ruin. Ilow'cver, as I am satisfied you ha\e ba^n 
compelled tb the conduct which you have ])ursued from 
absolute want, I will i^ot only pardon you, but load your 
camels wdth wheat and dates, that, when you return to 
your native land, you may feast your countrymen. But 
be assured, if you are insensible to my generosity, and 
remain in Persia, you shall not esca|>e my just ven- 
geance 

The firm and pious envoy heard unmovetl a speech at 
once displaying the extreme of j)ride and of weakness. 

AVhateVer thou bast said,’’ replied Shaikli Maghurah, 
‘^concerning the former amdition of the Arabs, is true. 
Their food was gi’cen lizards ; they buried their infant 
daughters alive ** ; nay, some of them feasted on dead 


Zeeuut^ixuarikh. 


** Tbe Itcnrid practice of female infaatidde lias been an txsage of many 
nati^. Among the ancient Arabs, as among the Kajpoots of the present 
; 4t proceeded as much from a jealous sense of honour as from the pressure 
^want. « . 
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carcasses and drank blood ; while others dew their relations, 
and thought themselves great and valiant, when by such 
an act they became possessed of more property ; they were 
clothed with hair garments ; knew not good from evil ; and 
made no distinction between that which is lawful and that 
which is unlawful. Such was our state. Bnt God in his 
mercy has sent us, by a holy prophet, a sacred volume 
which teaches us the true faith. By it we are commanded 
to war against infidels, and to exchange our poor and 
miserable condition for wealth and power. We now 
solemnly desire you to receive our religion. If you con- 
sentj not an Arab shall enter Persia without your per- 
mission ; and our leaders will only demand the established 
taxes wliich all believers are hound to pay. If you do not 
accept our religion, you are required to pay the tribute*^ 
fixed for infidels ; should you reject both these propositions, 
you must prepare for war®l” 

Yezdijird was still too ])roud to attend to such degrading 
conditions. The embassy was dismissed; and the war 
renewed with all the vigour of which tlie decUfiing empire 
was capable. The Persian armj; was commanded by 
Roostum Ferokhzad, who endeavoured to avoid a general 
action^; when at last compelled to fight, he wwis defeated 
with immense loss. Almost the whole Persian army, wliich, 
we are told, was one hundred thousand strong, fell in the 
* elebrated battle of Kudseah ; in which IMahomedan authors 
assert, that the Arabs lost only tJirec thousand men^'. The 
IwDoty w as great ; but the inhabitants of the desert w^ere yet 


* The zukat, or religious charity for the poor, was two and a half jier 
cent, upon pro])ert\ . The khums, or fifth, was a tax t( supiwrt the sj'uds, 
or family of the proplict. 

“ Thirty-five per cent- was the tax paid by infideL. It was collected on 
their property. 

® Zeenut-ui-Tuarikh. 

^ He sicted in this manner, Persian authors state, from i\iOtives of super- 
stition. 

« This is the report of Mahomedan historians, who have a great disposition 
to the wonderiul, in relating the first actions of the/aithful. 
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ignorant of its .value. “ I will give any quantity of this 
vellow metal for a little white V’ >^'as an exclamation made 
after the battle by an Arabian soldier, 'who desired to 
exchange gold, wliich he had never before seen, for silver, 
U’liich he had learned to appreciate. But what gave it.*i 
chief importance to this action, w'as the cajiture of the famous 
Durufsli-c-Kawanee’*, the royal standard of the Persian 
empire; an event deemed both by Arabians and Persians 
a certain presage of the result of the war. Vezdijird, when 
he heard of this great defeat, fled to Hul wan with all the 
property he could carry. Saad-ben-Wakass, after taking 
jxissession of Madain, pursued him ; and sent his nephew, 
Hashem, to attack a body of troops*^ which had arrived 
from Shirwan and Aderbijan. This force took shelter in 
the fort of Jelwallah, where they were attacked and made 
prisoners. On learning this, Yezdijird left his army, and 
fled to Rhe. Hashem advanced to Ilulwan^ which he soon 
reliuced. The city of Ahwaz, which appears to have been 
a place of great importance at this period, was also taken 
by the AratJSi; thence Saad marched by the calipirs order 
to Amber; but finding that situation unhealthy he halteil 
his army at Koofa, — a place which soon afterwards acquired 
celebrity. The foundations of Bussorah were laid in the 
same year by the Arab chief, Alabah Ghuzwan. 

Saad-ben-Wakass, who continued to govern all that part 
of Persia which he bad conquered from liis fixed camp or 

^ Zeenut-ijl-Tnankh. 

> We are iDfuniied by d'Ilerl)rlot, that tliis famous standard nas so 
richly ornumented, tliat it was divided into many portions, and enriched all 
who shared in it. l\Iajor Price, in liis valuulde hialtory of the J^rahomedaiiN, 
is more particular ; writing from the Hubeeb-uI-Syur (uid the Kozut-ul. 
Suffa, ]>oth highly respectalde works, be states, that for the trilie of Bene 
Temiem was reserved the additioiiiil good fortnne of seizing the celebrated 
standard of the Persian empire ; which, from the original dimensions and 
sba])C of a blacksmith's apron, had been, by this time, enlarged to the length 
of two^nd-twenty feet, by about Bfiem feet in breadtli, enriclied with 
jewels of great value.” — P aice's UUttGry^ voL i. p. IBi. 

^ Under the command of Mehrau, the sou of Baharam. 
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rather new City of Koofa, was recalled by Omar, on 
account of a complaint made against him by those under 
his rule; and Omar Yuseer was appointed his successor, 
Yezdijird, encouraged by the removal of a leader whom 
he so much dreaded, assembled an army of one hundred 
and fifty thousand men from Khorassan, Ilh6, and Hama- 
dan; and placing it under the command of Firouzan, the 
bravest of tlie Persian generals, resolved to put the fate of 
his empire at issue on one great battle. 

The cnliph, when he heard of these preparations, ordered 
reinforcements to be sent to his army in Persia from every 
quarter of his dominions ; and committing the whole to the 
chief command of Noman he directed him to exert his ut- 
most efforts to destroy for ever the impious worship of fire. 
'I'he Arabian force assembled at Koofa, and thence 
marched to the plains of Nahaviind"^, on which the 
Persians had established a camp, surrounded by a deep 
entrenchment During two months these great armies 
continued in sight of each other, and manjf skirmishes 
were fought. The Persian general appearing determined 
not to quit his position, the zeal of the leader of the faithful 
became impatient of delay. He drew up his array in order 
of battle, and thus addressed them : “ My friends ! prepare 
yourselves to conquer, or to drink of the sweet sherbet “ of 
martyrdom. I shall now call the Tukbeer three times; 
at the first you will gird your loins ; at the second mount 
your steeds; and at the third point your lances, and rush 
to victory or to Paradise. As to me,'” said Nonian, with a 
raised and enraptured voice, I shall be a martyr ! When 
I am slain, obey the orders of Huzeefah-ebn-Aly-Oman*^.’’ 

* He was called Noman-ben Mukran Muzunnee ; the hitter term is the 
name his tribe. 

Nahavund is a small village situated forty-five milcir to the south of 
Ilamudnn. 

“ In warm countries, and among the nations where religion forbids wine, 
slierliet or lemonade is the beverage in which they delight. 

Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 
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The mcaneiit he had done speaking, the first sound of the 
Tukbeer (AUah-Akbar, or God is great,) was heard 
throughout the camp. At the second all were upon their 
horses; and at the third ^ which was repeated by the whole 
army, the Mahomedans charged w’ith ► a fury that was 
irresistible. Noman was slain, as he predicted; but his 
army gained a gi-eat and memorable victory. Thirty 
thousand Persians were pierced by their lances ; eighty 
thousand more were drowned in the deep trench l)y which 
they had surrounded their camp. Their general, Firouzan, 
with four thousand men, fled to the hills ; but such was 
the terror on one side and the confidence on the other, 
that he was pursued, defeated, and slmn by a body of not 
more than a thousand men. 

The battle of Nahavund decided the fate of Persia, 
w’hich now fell under the doniiuiot>of the Arabian caliphs. 
Yezdijird protracted for several years a wretched and pre- 
carious existence. He first fled to Seistan, then to Kho- 
rassan, and^lastly to Merv. The governor*' of tliat city 
invited the Khakau of the Tartars to take |}ossessiun of 
the person of the fugitive monarch . That sovereign ac- 
cepted the offer; his trwps entered Merv, the gates of 
which were opened to them by the treacherous governor, 
and made themselves master of it, in spite of the desperate 
resistance of the surprised but brave and enraged inhabit- 
ants. Yezdijird escaped on foot from the town during the 
confuBion of the contest. He reached a mill eight miles 
from Merv, and entreated the miller to conceal him. The 
man told him he owed a certain imm to the owner of the 
mill, and that, if he paid the debt, he dilould have his pro- 
tection against all pursuers. The monarch agreed to this 
projK)sal; and, after giving his rich sword and belt as 

P The name of the governor was Mahouyiali. 

Khondiinir, who quotes the Nizam-ul-Tuarikh, says it was the King of 
the Hiatila, w Mliite Hunt, whom he invited. On the other hand, Ferdoai 
sayi 'A was PizuD, a duef of Turaa, who ruled at Samarkand. 
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pledges of his sincerity, retired to rest with perfect confi- 
dence. But the miller could not resist the temptation of 
makirg his fortune by the possession of the rich arras and 
robes of the unfortunate prince, whose head he severed from 
his body with tlie sword he had received from him, and then 
cast his corpse into the water-course that turned the mil!^. 
The governor of Merv, and those who had aided him, began 
ill a few days to suffer from the tyranny of the Khakan, and 
to repent of the part they had acted. They encouraged the 
citizens to rise upon the Tartars; and not only recovered 
the city, but forced the Khakan to fly 'svith great loss to 
Bokharab. A diligent inquiry was made after Yezdijird, 
whose fate was soon discovered. The miller fell a victim 
to popular rage ; and tlic corpse of the monarch was em- 
baijiK'd and sent to Istakhr, to be interred in the sepulchre 
of his ancestors. This prince, who appears to have been 
as weak as he was unfortunate, sat upon the throne only 
iiine years; that being tl'e period from his elevation to the 
battle of Na^avund^ He -was the last soveryign of the 
House of Sassan, a family which govemed Persia during 
four hundred and fifteen years; and their memory is still 
cherished by a nation whose ancient glory is associated witli 
tJic names of Ardishecr, Shahpoor, and Nousbeerwan. 

We here tlic history of ancient Persia. Since the 
fecundation of the Sassanian dynasty by Ardisheer, we have 
oeen assisted by the authentic records of contemporary 
Greek writer.s ; and the main facts subsequent to that epoch 
may be considered as tolerably well established. What 
precedes has been, and is likely to continue, a matter of 
curious and doubtful speculation. If the Persian accounts 

f This account of the death of Yezdijird is taken from the Zeenut-^ul- 
Tuarikh. Ferdosi extenuates the conduct of the miller; who, he says, 
saved the wretched monarch till his retreat was discovered by the emissaries 
of the governor of Merv, when he was compelled, by that -uler's mandate, 
to 1)ecome his murderer: but this account is not so probable as the other. 

^ From the battle of Nahavund till the death of Yezdijird, a period of tea 
years, this monarch was a fugitive, possessed of no pewer whatever. 
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are fabulous and poetical, those of the Greeks are narrow 
and partial, and inconclusive; and the discrepancies are 
such as it is not easy to reconcile. I'his subject, however, 
merits great attention, and has received it. The religion, 
the polity, the language, the characta*, and the fate, of a 
great and primitive nation can never be without interest to 
the thoughtful n|ind ; and the names of Persia and of the 
early Persian kings are associated witli some of our earliest 
and favourite recollections. It has therefore been tliought 
that the present work would bo incomplete wltliout some- 
thing like a critical comparative view' of the various docu- 
ments on which the history of ancient Persia is founded, 
and of the events related in them. The reflections to which 
this comparison has given rise will be found in the Appen- 
dix at the end of the volume. 


CirAPTER VI. 

AN ACCOUNT OP THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CALIPHS IN 
PERSIA, AND OF THE PETTY DYNASTIES OF REX LEIS, 
SAMANEE, AXD DILEMEE. 

We now' commence a new era in Persian history* The 
arms of the Mahomedans effected a great revolution in that 
country; but, though its religion was completely changed, 
and the maniicrs of its inhabitants much altered, the govern- 
ment continued essentially the same. is so little left 

concerning ancient Persia, that a feat of neglecting even 
trifles, which might throw a light on it, may have led to 
prolixity in that part of the subject. From the conquest 
by the Arabians, to the reign of Nadir Shah, it will be suf- 
ficient to give a general and concise account of the numerous 
dynristies which governed that kingdom. After the eleva- 
tion of Nadir, niore detail would be necessary, as every 
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event will then derive importance from its connexion with 
the present state of the East. 

In modem Persian history, we cannot complain of want- 
ing materials ; but the best Mahomedan authors are only 
good annalists. They give the occurrences of the year with 
exactness, and sometimes enliven the record with a few clia- 
racteristic anecdotes of the monarchs; but though their 
style is often remarkable for perspicuity, and thtir facts 
may be depended upon, (unless when they are wTiting of 
the princes under whose protection they lived,) their pages 
have seldom much interest. A Persian author, it is true, is 
in general exempt from any politii al bias ; and though his 
volume may have tlic colour of his religious feelings, it is 
never written to suj)port a system, and can therefore hardly 
inisl‘"ad : but this negative merit arises from the scenes amid 
which he lives, and the actions he has to detail. Asiatic 
liistonans seldom speculate on changes in the manners of 
li.en, in the frame of society, or in the form of governments* 
The V are entire strangers to the science of politic^ economy, 
and never reason on any subject connected w ith the rise or 
fall of nations, except with reference to the personal charac- 
ter of their rulers. It must be obvious, that such writers, 
though they may be more free from error, can never attain 
any portion of that excellence w hich belongs to tliose who, 
living under iiappier auspices, have mixed the wisdom of 
philosophy with the facts of history, so as to instruct future 
ages, by their narration of the events of the past. 

From what has been said, it will appear that the defec ‘ 
of eastern history are not to be ascribed to any w'ant 
talents in the writers, but to the condition of the society the^ 
lived in, and to the subjects of which they treat. The tale of 
(lespotism, which is the only one they have to tell, is always 
tlie same ; and the quick succession of absolute monarchs 
and servile ministers, often renders the volumes which re- 
cord their lives a mere catalogue of names and of crimes. 
The difficulty of constructing a work from such materials 
is great, and is hardly lessened by their abundance. 

Voi.. I. L • 
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After the flight of Yezdijird, the leaders of the calipifs 
armies soon overran the whole of Persia from the Euphrates 
to the Oxus, destroying, with bigot fury, all tliat was useful, 
grand^ or sacred. A great portion erf the conquered, pre- 
ferring the abandonment of their religion to oppression or 
death, adopted the faith of their new masters ; while those, 
who were unable to endure the scene, fled self-banished into 
a distant land. The progress of the conquerors was rapid 
and wonderful : colonies from the burning desert of Arabia 
were spread over the cold countries of Khorassan and Bulkh; 
and they flourished in the soil to which they were trans- 
planted. Their descendants still remain a distinct race \ 
and continue to presence the manners and appearance, 
though they have lost the language, of their forefathers. 
When the great conquest was complete, lieutenants were 
appointed to the diflerent divisions of the country; and 
Persia was held as a province, in the vast empire of the 
Arabian caliphs, for more tlian tw'o centuries. Its ])i.story, 
during tha^ period, is to lie found in tliat of its conquerors ; 
and even there it occupies but a small and unimjHirtant 
space. The only events of consequence are i)ctty revolts of 
insubordinate governors, who, when the })ower of the caliphs 
declined, tried to render their provinces hereditary princi- 
palities, and humbled themselves to that j)araniount ]M)W'cr 
when it was strong and efficient. 

In the government of Khorassan vre trace three gene- 
rations descended from Tahir”, wiio exercised almc»sl regal 

COi 

an I have conversed with a man of the tribe of Ben.Shyban«i»., wiio belonged 
^ a branch of it, settled within four days* march of Bukharah : his counte- 
nance and manner were as completely Arabian as if he hiul been a native of 
Yemen, which he accounted for by saying, that none of his tribe intermarried 
with the other inhabitants of the ccmntr}’. The Arabs, in KborassaTi, in 
Bulkli, and even in the vicinity of Bokharah, are still numerous \ hut, except 
in the former, they have no chiefs of any distinction, it having lieen the 
jfoliey of both the Tartars and AFgliuns to scatter and weaken them. 
Though many f)f those tribes have preserved the name and appearance of 
Arabiaoi, they liave completely lost the langtiage. 

^ The story of the<:wo sons of flic celebrated Haroun.nl-Rusheed, is faml* 
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pow^r; and when the caliph, Mamoon, desired to remove 
the grandson of Tahir, he was compelled to employ his 
uncle to attack him ; a proof that this system had already 
created a number of .great feudatory lords, or chiefs, over 
whom the caliphs could only maintain their nominal autho- 
rity by exciting family divisions. A country could not long 
remain in such a state. The fever of religious enthusiasm 
soon passed; the person of the caliph was no longer held 
sacred, nor his command obeyed with that implicit obe- 
dience which the followers of Mahomed paid to his first 
successors. He had become a pageant, who resided at the 
palace in Bagdad, and acted by the direction of some chief 
V. ho was the nominal slave of his authority. His temporal 
power was at as low an ebb as his religious; and his dis- 
contjiited and mutinous armies were hardly able to protect 
from usurpation the districts in the immediate vicinity of 
his capital, much less to hold in subjection distant pro-^ 
vinccs, whose governors rsed his name in public prayers, 
but disdained to give any further mark of theiv duty or 
allegiance. 

The sceptre of the once proud kingdom of Persia, thus 
fallen from the nerveless grasp of the despicable successors 
of Omar and Aly, seemed to present itself to any bold 
leader wlio had the courage to seize it. So dazzling a prize 
mr.>t have tempted many to their ruin. It was at last 
obtained by a man who, born in the lowest ranks of life, 
was ennobled by his valour, generosity, and wasdom. 
Yacool)-bcn-Leis was the son of a pewterer named Leis, in 

li .r to every reader of oneitt^ history. The caliph, AmeeK, the son of the 
l)eaiitiful, virtuous, anil high-honi Zolwedali, was the weakest and most 
wietchedof men; while his brother, Mamoon, whose mother wjis a slave, 
commanded the esteem of all, by his courage, enterprise, and wJidom. Their 
father, respecting the descent of the one, and the cliar.iCter of t’le other, left 
his empire between them ; but Ameen not only tried to degrade his brother, 
by leaving his name out of the public prayens, but sent an army to destroy 
him. Tlie fortunes of Mamoon were intrusted to the skill and valour of 
Tahir-zul-Yenmeen, who defeated the army of Ameen, and afterwards slew 
him. 


L 
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Seistan. He worked, when very young, at his father’s 
trade ; but all his gains, and all he could obtain from his 
indulgent parent, were squandered among a number of boys 
of the same age, with whom his l)oldness and prodigality 
made him a favourite. As he grew up, his means became 
unequal to his increased wants, and those of his young 
friends, whom he w^as in the habit of supplying. Tempted 
by the distracted state of the country, he became a robber ; 
and was followed by those wiiom his liberality from child- 
hood had attached to his person and fortunes. The number 
and character of his followers, and the success of his enter- 
prises, soon gave him fame and wealth ; and his generous 
and humane usage of those whom he plundered, added to 
his renown and popularity. In such a state of society, the 
transition from the condition of a successful robber to that 
of a chief of reputation, was easy and natural. A man 
.who possessed activity and courage, and who w’as able to 
command a number of adherents, could not fail of early 
attaining 'rank and consequence. Salah-ebn-Nasor, who 
had usurped the government of Seistan, when threatened 
by an attack from ^Tahir-ebn- Abdullah, ruler of Kho- 
rassan, was glad to obtain the services of the robber, 
Yacoob; who rose so rapidly to jxjwcr, that lie w'as in- 
trusted by Dirheni-ebn-Naser, the successor of his brother 
Salah, witli the command of his army. Tlie first use he 
made of this power w'as to seize ^ the chief that had bestowed 
it on him, and send him prisoner to Bagdad, claimiiig as a 
recompense the government of bis native province, whicli 
he promised to hold as the servant and lieutenant of the 
liOrd of the Faithful. His pretensions do not appear to 
have been opposed by the wTak and cruel Mutawukel, who 
probably was caliph at this period, as the usurpation of 

* This account is taken from the Ziihd-iil-Tnarikh. Khondetnir 
tliat Yacoob continued iu the command of J!>i rhemes army till the death of 
that chi§f, when the troops pr(N:laimed him rulen 
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Yacoob must have been prior to his assassination Yacoob 
lost no time in adding to his strength : his first efibrts were 
directed against the Governor of Khorassan, from whom 
he took the import^t fortress of Herat*; he next turned 
his arms against the province of Kerman, which he re- 
duced ; thence he marched and made himself master of 
Shiraz. 

When he returned from this expedition, he sent a present 
to ]Muatamed-ul-ullah% the son of Mutawukel, who then sat 
upon the throne of Bagdad, by an officer, who was com- 
manded to say, that Yacoob considered himself one of the 
lowest of the caliplfs slaves'^. This mission, however, did 
not prevent the caliph from remonstrating with him, when 
he again invaded Fars ; and an ofter was made to grant him, 
if he desisted, a regular investiture for the government of 
Bulkli and of Bokharah, in addition to that which he held 
of Seistan. He accepted these terms; and assuming the 
atle, which he had now a right to, of the caliph’s lieutenant* 
marched in the direction of Bulkh,of which, and the city 
of Cabul he soon made himself master; and then turned his 
arms against Khorassan. In the same year he fought an 
action near Nishapore, with the last prince of the family of 
Tahir wdiom he took prisoner, and sent, ^vith one hundred 

^ This caliph was put to death in the year of the Hejirah 247 , hy some 
I risjdrators, headed hy his sou, Moutaber. He was murdered as he was 
driiiliiiiif with his frieuds. Ilis vizier, Futteh, seeing he could not defend 
his master, exclaimed, ‘‘ O Mutawukel ! I do not desire to suiwive thee ! ” 
and received from a conspirator the death he wished, Mutawukel had a 
jester, as all Asiatic princes have. This man, wlien he saw the work of 
death commence, crept into a corner; but when he observed the vizier’s fate, 
he rushed out, and, imitating his solemnity of maniu r, exclaimed, O 
Aliitawukel ! I do most anxiously desire to survive thee ! ” The men of 
blood could not help smiling, and the wit esc^ipcd. 

» Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

^ The name of this prince was Abas-Abul-Ahmed. The mane in the 
text is his title. It signifies, “ The trusted of God.” 

^ Zeenut-uUTuarikh. 

® Zul-yenuiecn, or “ the ambidexter,” was the title given to Tahir, the 
founder of this family, from his having used both ^hands, when he clove 
the general of the caliph, Ameen, in two at the head of his army. 
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and sixty of his family and relations, to Seistan. The 'victo- 
rious Yacoob proceeded in liis career ; and, in another battle 
fought near Sari, in Mazenderan, completely routed the go- 
vernor** of that province, who fled towards Ghilan. Yacoob 
pursued him, and lost almost the whole of his anny by the 
unhealthiness of the climate. Checked by this misfortune, he 
foimd Iiiniself compelled to retreat to Seistan ; whence he 
immediately sent another mission to Bagdad, claiming that 
reward which he contended he had merited, for doing his 
duty as a faithful servant of the caliph, in attacking and de- 
feating the revolted governors of Khorassau and Tabcristiin. 
The caliph, who could not but deem this message an insult, 
commanded that Yacoob (whom he declared a rebel) should 
be publicly cursed in all the mosques of the countries he 
had conquered ® ; hut that chief smiled at the impotent man- 
date of his nominal sovereign, and advanced against Fars, 
which be compelled to submit to his autliority*. The means 
of Yacoob, after this success, appeared ecpial to the great 
object of his ambition, which was to seize Bagdad and usurp 
the power, if not destroy the govermuent, of the caliphs. 
Muatanied dreaded tl^e result; and weakly sought to evade 
the contest by sending him aii investiture as governor of 
Khorassau, Tiiberistan, and Fars, which, in addition to 
what he possessed, would have formed a great kingdom : 
but Yacoob rejected this offer with distlaiii; Tell your 
master,” said he to the envoy, ** I already am indebted to 
my sword for the countries he so generously desires to be- 
stow on me. Let him keep his investiture for some person 
who will ow’n the obligation, and who is disposed to question 
my title.” The proud insolence of this message pnxiaLmed, 
too openly to be mistaken, the ambitious designs of him 


^ IIussein-bcn-Zyd.Alavee. Trom tlieir names, it would appear that, at 
thin perio^i|^ th« iieuteuaiits of the ciiliphs iu I’ersiia were of Arabian fa- 
milies. 

* Ze^Efflut-ul-Tiiarikli. 

^ Tte ^vernmeiit of Fars had been usurped by Mahomed-ben^Wasil, 
wha.oi^ed Yacoob, Init was defeated. 
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who sent it, and roused for a moraeut the torpid court of 
Bagdad. Every possible exertion was made to raise and 
equip an army t and the command was committed to Muaf- 
fick, the brother of the caliph, who appears to have merited 
the great trust reposed in him on this occasion. He met 
and defeated Yacoob near Bagdad ; but that chief, undis- 
mayed by a casual reverse, soon recruited his army, and ad- 
vanced again to attack that capital. The caliph, dreading 
a war, in which the loss of one battle must have terminated 
liis power, if not his* life, sent another mission to Yacoob. 
^Vhen it reached lus camp, he lay dangerously ill of a pain- 
ful complaint. But fiis situation did not prevent his insist- 
ing on the envoy being brought to his presence ; and he 
commanded at the same time that his sword, some coarse 
bread, and dried onions, should be laid before him. ‘‘ Tell 
your master,” said he to the envoy, that, if I live, that 
sword shall decide betwixt us; if I conquer, I will do as I 
please ; if Ijg is victorious, that bread and those onions, 
wliicli thou seest, is my fare; and neither he nor fortune 
can triunipli over a niau accustomed to sucli diet ?.” This 
act, indicating his stern resolution, is the last recorded of 
him : he died “ two days afterwards, leaving almost the whole 
kingdom of Persia to his brother, Ariier. 

Yacool)-bon-Leis is described by all authors as a man 
whose manners were very w^inning, and characterized by great 
i lmplicity. The attachment of his followers was extreme ; 
the playmates of his boyhood rose to the first stations of 
his government. He seems, from his speech to the envoy 
of the caliph, to have entertained a pride in his abstemious 
habits : his tent was hardly better than that of the lowest 
soldier. His contempt of luxury, combined with his emi- 
nent courage and firmness, appear to have rendered him 
worthy of a success, which he never abused any wanton 
cruelty or oppression. But we read the history if Yacool) 

e Zeeuut-ul-Tuarikh. 

Klioudexnir jilaces hxa death in the year of the Hejirah 205. 
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from very partial historians. The Persians, warmly at- 
tached to the principles of the Sheah sect, are delighted with 
a chief who made so formidable an attack dh the power of 
the Soonee caliplis. They relate the following anecdote of 
Yacoob, as a proof of his attachment to their opinions. 
He was informed one day that Abou Yusoof, an officer of 
his army, had cursed Osman*: conceiving the j>ersonagc 
cursed was Osman Sunjuree, a contemporary ruler, witli 
wiiom he was on terms of friendship, he ordered Y us(K>f to 
be brought before him, and punished. His vizier, who was 
a S(X)neej desired to inflame his anger, and pointing at the 
prisoner, exclaimed : There is the man who has dared 
with pfofane lips to curse the holy companion of our j)ro- 
phet!’' — I have been acting under a mistake,” said Ya- 
coob, with a smile ; I thought it was anotlier great j)er- 
sonage he had abused; release Abou Yiisoof^ I have no 
alliance with that Osman ^ Yacoob was the first of a 
family wdiich continued, for a short time, to exercise sove- 
reign authority over great part of Persia. It was distin- 
guished from other dynasties by the name of Siiflaree; which 
signifies a pewiercr, and denoted the original occupation of 
its founder. 

Amer^, tlie brother and successor of Yacoob, showed a 
very diflereut disjx)sition in his conduct toward the caliph, 
to whom he addressed a respectful letter, and readily con- 
sented to bold Irak-Ajum, Pars, Kliorassan, Seistan, and 
Taberistan, or, in other words, the kingdom of Persia, as 
the nominal slave of the Lord of the Faithful. AVe are 

* This name is written Othman by the Ara!wans. He was the third 
caliph ; whose right to the caliphate, as well as that td' his predtnxjssors, 
Aboubeker and Omar, the Persians, being of the Sheah sect, disjnite. Aly, 
they affirm, should have succeeded Mahomed, who was his uncle and father- 
in-law ; anA^e pro])het, they contend, appointed him lo be his successor. 

^ Zcemg^vTuarikli. 

1 He is^^^crally, from a common mistake, called Amrou, This arises 
from pronouncing the last vowel whidi is ^i]ent, being only added to distin- 
guish Amer from Omar. 
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told *”5 that, soon after his accession, Amer directed every 
commander of a thousand horse to appear Avith a golden 
mace in liis haftd ; and when he saw a hundred chiefs with 
this mark of their rank, he sighed, and exclaimed : 0 tliat 

Providence had permitted me to lead an army like this to 
the defence of Husscun and Hussun" on the plains of Ker- 
belah 1” This pious wish, according to Mahomedan wi'iters, 
has given him a high place in the regions of eternal bliss. 

For some years Amer prospered : ho continued to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the caliph and to send him annual 
presents, and he performed by deputy the duties of go- 
vernor of Bagdad, the chief station in the empire. The 
first reverse that he experienced, was a serious rebellion in 
Khorassan. Tlie inhabitants of that province demanded 
thiit the caliph would relieve them from the o})pression of 
liis government. The affairs of the court at Bagdad were 
entirely conducted at this period by Muaffick, the brother of 
Muatamed. That wise and brave prince, who saw the inf- 
povtance of reducing the dangerous power of the family of 
Ben Leis, not only appointed a new governor of Khorassan, 
but assembled a large army to support this measure, and 
commanded that Amer should be publicly cursed in every 
mosque of that province; a mode of cxconiinunioation which 
must have had some effect, as it appears to have been one 
of the expedients to whicli the caliphs had constant resort, 
ij suppo!*t their declining authority- But Muaffick trusted 
more to temporal than spiritual means : liis army advanced 
against Amer, and gave him a signal defeat. Amer fled, 
by the route of Shiraz *^5 to his native province of Seistan ; 
and a long period seems to Ijave elapsed before he recovered 
from the effects of this reverse. When his power w^as re- 
stored, he made another attack on Khorassan, and not only 

Zeeimt-ul-Tuarikli. ~ 

" The unfortunate sons of Aly, and grandsons of Mahomed. 

® From his flying in this route, the action must have been fought in the 
southern part of Irak. 
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defeated and slew the governor p, but made himself comr- 
pletely master of that turbulent province. The conduct of 
Amer on this occasion proves that the paramount autho- 
rity of the caliph was still supported by public opinion. 
Amer sent the head of the governor of Khorassan to Bag- 
dad, accompanied by rich presents % and solicited forgive- 
ness and restoration to power. The caliph, pleased with 
this act of submission, and desirous of employing liim at a 
distance, gave him a grant of Khorassan, Seistan, Bulkli, 
and the province of Maverul-Nahcr, or Transoxania, ami 
directed his name to be read in the public prayers at Bag- 
dad, next to his own. But Amer was not satisfied ; and 
foimed a plan for making himself master of the person and 
government of the caliph. To acc‘omplish tliis, he advanced 
towards Bagdad, and when near, went forward witii four 
hundred horse to pay his respects to his nominal sovereign, 
W’ho, however, having suspicions of his real design, devistxl 
A counterplot to seize him, and Amer only saved his lile by 
the fleetness of his horse, after losing one of his eyes, and 
almost all Jiis followers, in a sharp conflict at tlie palace of 
the caliph ^ The disjippointed chief rejoined his army, en- 
camped at Jelwan, near Bagdad, and commanded a retreat. 
Irritated at this attempt, and anxious to weaken the }x>wer 
of so dangerous a subject, the caliph instigated a Tartar 
lord, named Ismail Samanee, who had already gaimnl 
great fame by Iiis exploits in his own country, to usurp the 
government of Transoxania. Amer detached one of liis 
generals against Ismail; and on liis defeat, determined, 

p This chief appears to liave been an usurper. In the History of the 
Arabians, voL iii., pa^e 30(;, 3ie is railed IVIahonied-lieu-Zyd, aiul is said to 
have assumed the title* (»f caliph. I have follnwt'd tin; /mmt-ul-Tuarikh. 
Khoiidemir says, it was not Maliomed-bcn-Alavee, but his gentjnd, Kaifeah, 
that Amer defeated. D’Herbelot states, that Amer sent Mahomed-ben- 
Alaveo ptjpier to Bagdad. 

Among these was a very curious idol. It liad four hands; in its ears 
were two nch jewelled ear-rings. It was mounted on a cow as large as a 
camel, and appears to have been an Hindoo hii^gc,^Zccnut~ul^TuarikL 

* Zeeiiut-ul-TuariWi. 
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contrary to the advice of all his councillors, to cross the 
Oxus himself. He carried seventy thousand men with him 
on this expedition. The Tartar chief did not bring above 
twenty thousand to the field ; but valour overcame num- 
bers, and Amer was completely routed®. He fled, but his 
horse having fallen, was made prisoner. The cliange of 
fortune was immense; the reverse was marked by a trifling 
occurrence so ludicrous that even Amer w^as compelled to 
mirth, at the alteration a few hours had made in his condi- 
tion. While he sat on the ground, a soldier prepared a 
c-oarse meal for him ; as it was boiling in one of the }X)ts 
used for the food of the horses, a dog put his head in, but 
the mouth being small, could not draw it out again, so he 
ran away both with the pot and the meat. The captive mo- 
narch burst into laughter ; and on one of his guards demand- 
ing what could induce a person in his situation to laugh, 
repli('d : lint this morning the stewaixl of my household 
co)npliiined that throe hundred camels were not enough to 
carry my kitchen furniture: how easily is it now borne by 
tiial dog, who has carried ofl* botli my cooking utensils and 
niy tlinnerM” This anecdote plaw^ Amer, on one essential 
point, in complete contrast with Yacoob, whose diet on 
bread and onions, in a country w here the example of the 
chief has such influence on his followers, was as likely to 
raise him to j^ow er, as the luxury of his brother was to pro- 
duce his downfall. Amer w^as sent by his conqueror to 
Bagdad, where he was confined for some years : his execu- 
tion was the last act of the Caliph Muatezzeed, who gave 
orders for it a few' minutes before his death 

Amer enjoyed power for twent3’^-threc v'cars. He used 


s I follow the Zeemit-ul-Tnarikli. D'llerbelot, writiiif? from Khoiide- 
mir, does not mtiition tbe defeat of Araer's pjeneral )»efore bis advance ; and 
states, that the ht>rse of Amer, seizing the bit in his month, ranLoff with hif; 
rider into the ranks of Ismail, who thus obtained an easy victoiy. 
t Zeenut-ul-Tuarikli. 

^ Some autlu>i*s deny this, and say he was released at the death of his 
califdi. ^ 
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cme method of preserving it, not unsuited to the nature of 
his government: he purchased numbers of young slaves, 
had them carefully educated, and then presented them to 
his principal military and civil officers ; and from these pri- 
vate agents, who were brought up to be spies, he knew all 
that passed, and was so well acquainted with the secrets in 
the families of his chiefs, that many, not perceiving his 
means of information, l>elieved him to possess supeniatiiral 
knowledge. Although Amer had not tlic great qualities of 
his brother Yacoob, he was not deficient in courage or good 
sense: his disposition was cheerful. When reviewing his 
army seeing a man mounted upon a very lean horse, he 
exclaimed : “ j\Iy soldiers have all lean horses and fat 
wives.” My wife,” said the man, ‘‘ is much leaner than 
my horse ; if your majesty doubts me, I will bring her to 
muster.” The prince smiled, and gave him some money, 
desiring him to fatten both. 

‘ With Amer fell the fortunes of his family. His grand- 
son, Taher, struggled for power in his native province; but 
after a reign of six years, during wliich he conqucrt^l j)art 
of Pars, his auUiority was subverted by one of liis own 
officers, who seized and sent him prisoner to Bagdad. The 
only other prince of the family that attained any eminence, 
was a chief named Kuliph who, with the aid of Munsoor 
Sainanee, established himself in Seistan, and maintained his 
power over that province, until Mahmood of Ghizni de- 
feated and made him prisoner. 

The representations of Kuliplfs character arc completely 
at variance with his history ; the same page which recounts 
his barbarous and inhuman actions®, contains the most ex- 


^ Zcenut-ul-Tuarikli. 

^ Kuliph was desccuded from Vacoob-ben-Lcis in the female line. 

* We in the Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh, that the great object of Ktiliph's 

ambition was to conquer the neighbouring provimx* of Kerman, then held 
by the Dilemee family. His army, commanded by his eldest son, was at 
iifst successful, but afterwards defeated wuth great loss : when its leader 
returned to Seistan, he was slain by his merciless father, who, after this 
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travagant praises of his great wisdom and unbounded libe- 
rality. These contradictions are easily reconciled, . This 
prince lived in the Augustan age of Persian literature, when 
the exainjde of that munificent patronage, which the royal 
families of Sainaii and Ghizni extended to men of learning 

unnatural act, pretended to mourn over the body, and insisted on his right 
to avenge the blood of the youth on the ruler of Fars, for compelling him, 
be said, to commit this murder. But in vain be entreated the inhabitants 
of S(‘istan to make a second attack on Kerman ; and he fell on an expedient 
suited to the atrocity of his character. The cazy or chief judge of Seistan 
Avas deservedly popular from his justice and piety. Kuliph entreated this old 
man to proceed on a peaceable mission to Ki‘rman, to settle all differences 
by an amicable negotiation. Delighted at the prospect of doing good, the 
c.izy assented to his request ; hut, after his first confertmee with the ruler of 
Kennaiu he was poisoned liy the agents of Kuliph, who instantly spread a 
report, that this horrid crime was perpetrated by the inhabitants of Kerman; 
uud, while this was believed, he found no difficulty in raising an army. The 
inhabitants of Seistau readily enrolled themselves, to avenge their venerable 
and beloved magistrate: their fury ga\ e them success. Kerman was .sub- 
dued; but the sou of Kulijd' , who oximmaiided his troops, threw olT all 
alh gianco to his father, whose enormous g\iilt he had probably discovered, 
Kuliph marched to reduce his son, but he was deserted by his followers, and 
ccmpelied to shut himself up in a fort, Avlien* he was on the point of being 
taken, Avhen he pretended to fall sick, and affacted such excruciating pain 
that i\l\ near him thought \um at the point of death. In this situation he 
&ent the following message to his son : A few hours must •terminate my 
existence ; 1 have none hut you to Avhom 1 can leave Avhat I liavc in this 
world, of powi ;■ or of wealth. The hoarded treasures of our family must 
not pass into a stranger's hands. Hasten to receive my last blessing, 
.Old to learn where all that I possess is concealed.” The youth was 
deceived, and hurried to his father, who, the moment his son was close to 
him, sprang up and stabbed him to tlie heart. This deed ])roclaimed his 
recovery : he returneil to his capital amid the execrations of his subjects, 
who soon afterwards iiirited Mahmood of Ghizni to seize Seistan. That 
xuonarcli accepted the invitation, and advanced with a large army. Kuliph, 
deserted by his followers, could make little rcsistonce : ne shut himself up 
in the strong fort of Tauk, which Mahmood besieged. The ditch was filled 
with faggots of wood, and the gate almost destroyed by an elephant, before 
Kuliph solicited merry, IVe are told that, when praying for pardon. In 
addressed Mahmood by the liigh name of sultan. The now title was gratefui 
to the monarch’s ear ; it recommended him who had used it to clemency ; 
and the last descendant of Yacoob-ben-Leis, noticed in history, was sent to 
Ghizni, where he lived four years, and died a natural death. Such is the 
substance of this prince’s life, as given in the ZeenuJ-ul-Tuarikh. 
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and genius, was imitated by every petty ruler of a pro- 
vince ; and none appears to have lavished his bounty with 
more judgment than Euliph ; for we find a name, which 
should have been handed down to detestation, covered by 
historians with a veil of panegyric, and enshrined by poets 
in the temple of virtue. 

From the downfall of the house of Ben Leis to the rise 
of the celebrated Sultan Mahmood of Ghizni, is a period of 
near a century, during wliich Persia was divided between 
two families, the Samanee and Dilemee \ The power of 
the Samanees extended over Khorassan, Seistan, Biilkh, 
aud the countries of Transoxania, including the cities of 
Bokharah and Samarcund ; and they at times }x>sscssed and 
often ravaged part of Irak. Originally raised by the ca- 
liphs, in the pride of power they threw off even nominal 
allegiance ; while their rivals and enemies of the family of 
Dilemee always acknowledged the supremacy of the caliphs; 
and, during their rule, one of this family was vizier of the 
empire, conse(iuently vested with the management of 
affairs at Bagdad. But though the Dilemee princes styled 
themselves the slaves of the Lord of the Faithful, they ex- 
ercised sovereign power over the greatest part of Irak, Fars, 
Kerman, Khuzistan, and Laristan, making peace and war 
as independent princes. This family survived the dynasty 
of die Samanee, though with reduced power, and were not 
wholly destroyed till the capture of Bagdad by Tognil Beg, 
the founder of the House of Seljookee. 

The minute history of the wars carried on by the mo- 
narchs of these houses, and by their real and nominal de- 
pendants, would lie useless and tmintcrosting. A sltort 
account of the founders of each family ; of the characters of 
tlie most distinguished ])rinccs; and of the most striking 
events which marked their rule, will throw eveiy desirable 
light on such a period. 

Ismail} the first king of the race of Saman, traced his 


This dynasty is often called that of Aly Bnyeb. 
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descent'* from Baharam Choubeen, the warrior who con- 
tended for the crown of Persia with Khoosroo Purveez®. 
Saman, his great-gi'andfather, is termed by European 
writers a keeper of herds and a robber; but this merely 
designates the occupation of a Tartar chief. That his fa- 
mily was noble, is proved by the notice which the Caliph 
Manioon, when on an expedition to Merv, took of his grand- 
sons; he desired the governor, whom he left in Trans- 
oxania, to employ those young men on account of their 
ability and high descent Noah, the eldest, was appointed 
to the important government of Samarcund ; Ahmed, the 
second, w'as sent to subdue the province of Ferghanah®; 
anotlier was appointed to Herat ; and a fourth vested with 
the command of the troops in Maver-ul-Nahcr. Such were 
the first employracnts of this family ; and they establish its 
eminence even before it was raised to power by the favour of 
the caliph. Ahmed afterwards succeeded bis brother Noah^ 
in tlio government of Samarcund, which he held under the 
family of Tahir, the viceroys of the caliph in Khorassan. 
He left seven sons: to the eldest, Nasr, he made over his 
government before his death. WhemYacoob-ben-Leis had 

** The of this family is given hy some atilhors. *It was proba- 

bly mutle after tliey bccsime sovereigns. 

Zt»enut-vil-Tuarikli. 

** Zeeunt-ul-Tuarikli, 

® The following description of this province is extracted from the me- 
moirs of the celehratcd Baber, the fownder of the royal family of Dehli, who 
was born in Ferghanah : 

“ This province has Kashgar to tlie cast ; on the west, Samarcund ; to 
the south, the hiily ciMintry that hounds Budukshan ; to the North w^ere 
the ancient cities of ]\Iaclpigh, Matu, and Hlaka ; but these have long been 
destroyed by the Usbegs, and the coujitr)’- is now a desert. This province 
is small, but very fertile, Iwth in grain and fruits. It is surrounded by 
hills on all sides, except the west, towards Samaround; and from that 
fpiarter alone it is exposed to invasion. The River Siho< ii, (the Jaxarte? 
of eastern geographers,) soructimes called the River of Kliojund, coming 
from the north-east, divides the country and fiows west ; after passing ;o 
the north of Khojimd, and to tlie south *»f Fiiikut, now called Shmuer Kiiia, 
it then inclines northerly, and flows tlirongh Turkidtuu without meeting 
auy other river. It loses itself in the sands.’* • 
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destroyed the family of Tahir, the caliph invested Nasr 
with the government of Maver-ul-Naher, in the hope that 
the elevation of so powerful a rival would check designs 
winch aimed at the destruction of the caliphate. Nasr ad- 
cepted the situation ; but not desiring to leave Samarcund, 
sent one of his younger brothers, Ismail, to Bokharah, 
Ismail established an intimate friendsliip with Ilafteah^, 
w'ho then ruled Khorassan, and through his influence ol>- 
tained the government of Khaurizm in addition to that of 
Bokharah. Nasr was easily persuaded that this act of his 
brother w^as only a prelude to an attack on Samarcund, and 
assembled an army to reduce him. Ismail called on his 
friend RafFeah, who joined him in person, and succeeded 
in negotiating a peace between the two brothers; but it 
was not of long duration. Nasr again took the field: be 
advanced to Bokharah, where his army was deft‘ated, and 
he himself taken prisoner ; but, instead of treating him with 
severity, Ismail refused even to be seated in the presence of 
an elder brother, whom he declared he still loved and re- 
spected, however much he had been deluded by had advisers. 
Ismail not only gave JVasr full libert}’, but insisted on hi.s 
returning to Samarcund to resume his government, saying, 
he should be quite content to hold that of Bokharah as his 
lieutenant. Nasr at first could not be convinced that his 
brother was serious ; but when he found by his actions that 
he was sincere, gratitude and admiration took entire domi- 
nion of hi.e heart, and he continued until his death to cherish 
the warmest fraternal feelings towards Ismail. That chief 
w as, if possible, more distinguished for his valour than his 
generosity: nothing but heroic courage could have given 
him the decisive victory over Amer-ben-Lcis, whom he en- 
gaged, as has been related, with less than half his numbers. 
After this, the power of Ismail was established ^ over Kho- 


f Raffeah wa« n deputy of Mahomed.ben-Zeyd Alavee, wlio Las Ijeen 
mentioned. 

t When Ismail sent Amer-ben^Leis prisoner to Ba^ad, the c^ph, 
Mualezzced, returned &im the investiture of Seistan, Mazenderan, Kij, and 
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rassan, Bulkh^ and Seistan, as well as Samarcund, Bokharah, 
and Khaurizm. He had before obtained great fame by the 
success of an expedition against a chief in Tartary, styled 
the King of Turkistan, whose territories were beyond the 
Jaxartes. This ruler was defeated and made prisoner by 
Ismail; apd we may form some idea of the quantity of 
booty which his army obtained on this occasion, when every 
horseman, in the distribution of plunder, (which Ismail, in 
the true spirit of a Tartar chief, made after his victory,) 
shared a thousand dirhems^ in money. Soon after conquer- 
ing Amer, Ismail subdued the city and province of Rhe, 
the whole of Taberistaii, and part of Irak. After his re- 
turn from the invasion of Persia, he again advanced into 
the north-eastern parts of Tartary, and subjected many pro- 
vinces to his rule. Tl)is justly celebrated prince died at 
the age of sixty ; and, if we may credit his historians, few 
absolute monarchs were ever more regretted. 

All eastern authors agree in their cliaracter of Ismail Sa-* 
manee. He was brave, generous, pious, and just. He 
spurned at the proffered treasures of Amer^ben-Leis. 

Your family,’* said he to that chie^ (when he was pri- 
soner, and offered to reveal his riches,) were pewterers : 
fortune favoured you for a day, and you abused her favours, 
by plundering the faithful. That wicked act has rendered 
your fall as rapid as your rise. Seek not to make my fate 
ir^e yours, as it would be if I soiled my hands with such 
sacrilegious wealth'.” But his virtue endured a still more 
severe trial. His army, after he had taken Herat, was 
in the most extreme distress for want of money. Ismail 

Isfahan. Ismail received these marks of favour with a show of pious grati- 
1 lido. He prostrated liiinself tnice before he was robed iu each dress of 
honour, and if we are to believe Persian historians, gave the bearer seven 
hundred thousand diuaars, 320,833/. Os. 8f/., calculating the diuaar at nine 
shillings and two pence. 

This share, which is said to have been iiidepencicnt of liorses and 
camels, amounts to thirty-one pounds five shillings, calculating the dirhem 
at five pence halfpenny. 

‘ Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

VoL, 1. 


M 
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hltd given word not to levy a contribution on that dity ; 
but his soldiers clamorously demanded that he should con* 
aider their merits and wants be&re a faith that had been too 
hastily pledged. Ismail, however, was firm ; as the army 
became every hour more distressed, and discontented, he 
ordered them to march away, lest the temptation to violate 
his word, which he had ever held sailed, should be too 
great. He had gone, we are told by Persian historians 
but a short distance, when a ruby necklace of one of his 
ladies was carried away by a vulture, being from its redness 
mistaken for meat. The bird was w^atched, and seen to 
deposit the jewel in a dry well, which was immediately 
searched. The necklace was recovered ; and several boxes 
of treasure were found lying near it, which proved to bo 
part of the wealtli of Amer, stolen by his servant, Sam, 
from his palace at Seistan. The monarcli rejoiced at this 
boon of fortune. He paid his army, and bade them learn 
'from w’hat had happened, that God would never desert the 
man who withstood temptation, and preserved his faitli 
inviolate^ 

Ismail was succeeded by his son, Alimed”', an inglo- 

^ This takf is, I believe, told by almost tdl Persian historians : they have 
copied it from each other. Ismail was a great and virtnons prince; and it 
is likely that any remarkable ocairrence of his life would be blended witli 
fable to convey a lesson to other monarchs. This mode of instruction is 
common with all eastern nations, and was not disdained by the first Greek 
writers. 

^ According to the Kholausat-ul-Akhbar, Ismail exclaimed, when his 
generals urged liim to violate his word, That Being, who, with tlu; scourge 
of his destiny, compelled the horse of Omar Ijais to place his rider at my 
disposal, is also able to supply the wants, and repair the equipments of my 
soldiers, without the guilt on my pai't of a breadi of faith with his crea- 
tures.**-— Price’s Mohamedan History^ vol. ii. page 236. 

“ The character of Ahmed may be judged of from his guards. Two Kons 
watched at the door of the chamber in which he slept. These happened to 
be removed on Thursday the twenty-third of Jumadee-ul-akhur, A.H. 301, 
when the assassins entered and slew him. Ahmed, we are informed, re- 
, /eeived his investiture from the Caliph Mokhtufi^ Billah, wliidi proves that 
the kings of the Samanee family continued nominal dependants on the 
aovereign Lords of the Faithful. 
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rious andtruel prince» who contended with his unde, his 
brothers, and other relations, for the extensive possessions 
of his father, more by intrigues at the Court of Bagdad 
than by arms. After a reign of seven years, he was mur- 
dered by his domestics ; and his son, Nasr, then eight years 
of age, was placed upon the throne of Bokharah and Kho- 
rassan. This prificfe was more fortunate than his father. 
After a variety of petty wars with his rebellious generals, 
he at last not only obtained undisputed possession of all his 
grandfather’s territories, but added to them the important 
towns of Rhe, Isfahan, and Koora, in Irak ; to the conqtiest 
of which he was invited, by the Caliph Mocktadir soliciting 
him to expel his rebellious lieutenants Nasr enjoyed a 
long and prosperous reign. He died at Bokharah, leaving 
al! his territories in peace. He is celebrated for many 
virtues, particularly for his generosity and justice. He 
has obtained great fame as the munificent patron of Rudiki®, 
a Persian bard, who, though born blind, soon attained, from 
hii^ genius, the highest rank at the court of this liberal ruler. 
History gives no instance of a poet so honoured. His 
establishment was raised to a level with that of the proudest 

“ The chief of these was Faick, or Fattack, who had rel)elled and seized 
Bhe : he was soon defeated ; and Ameer Nasr, after taking Khe, proceeded 
soon aftej to t.ie conquest of Room and Isfaliaii. 

® The following translation of a few lines from his Dewan, or collection 
A odes, b} the late Doctor Leyden, is at once characteristic of Rudiki’s 
maimer, and of the taste of my deceased friend : 

“ He who my brimming cup shall view 
In trembling radiance shine. 

Shall own the liquid ruby’s hue 
Is match’d by rosy wine. 

Each is a gem from Nature’s hand, 

In living lustre bright : 

But one congeals its radiance bland, 

One swims in liquid light. 

Ere you can touch, its sparkling dye 
Has left a splendid stain: 

Ere you can drink, the essence high 
Floats giddy through the brain,’^ 

1112 
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nobles ; he was served by two hundred ^ves, and when he 
attended his patron in tlie field, his equipage was conveyed 
by four hundred camels. 

Nasr was succeeded by his son, tlie Ameer Noah, whose 
life w^as a series of petty wars. Thej*^ were principally with 
one of his own generals, Abou Ali, by whom he was both 
deposed and restored: at last, howev€ry,he obliged that 
chief to fiy his dominions. But Abou Ali, aided by the 
influence of one of the Dilemee family, then vizier to the 
Caliph Mothi, obtained a grant of Khorassan, of which be 
took possession, and struck money in tlie name of the caliph. 
The Ameer Noah died at this period, and was succeeded 
by his son, Abdul Malick, who was killed by a fall from 
Ins horse when playing at ballP. His brother and successor, 
Munsoor, com{ieIled the Dilemee ruler of Pars and Irak to 
pay him an annual tribute of one hundred and fifty thousand 
dinaars^ of gold; and the peace %vas cemented by his mar- 
riage with tlie daughter of llukun-u-l)oulah, tlie reigning 
prince of that family*^. Munsoor died after a reign of 
fifteen years, and w’as succeeded by liis son, Adul Ivassiin 
Noah, generally termed Ameer Noah the Sc^'ond, whose 
reign was marked l)y extraordinary vicissitudes. He was 
obliged to fly from Bokharah, to save himself from a com- 
bination formed against his power by two of his most power- 
ful ndbles®, who invited Bograh Khan, a ruler of Eastern 


r The name of this game is cfwugati. It is played on liontebai'k on a 
level plain. Two pillars are fixed near each other in the centre of the 
])lay-gTound, and the game is won when the ball is stnick between them. It 
is a kind of horse fmlf : there are often ten or twelve on each side. The 
rlnhs they strike ivith are crooked, and so sliort, that the rider nnist lean 
near the ground when he strikes. The horse must he at the gallop when 
the blow is made. 

n About sixty-eight thousand seven hundred and fifty pounds. 

^ Zeenut-ul-Tuarikl). 

* The namt*s w'ere Faik and Abou Aly Siimjooree. The fornicT had 
l)eeu exjiclled from liis g(»vei*ninent of Bulkh and Herat on acrount of his 
frequent rebellions : the latter, when he joined in this conspiracy, was 
governor of Khorassan. 
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Tartary S to attack his capital; but bis fortunes were re- 
trieved by the sudden death of this formidable enemy", soon 
after he had taken Bokharah, on which the army returned 
to their own country. 

This event enabled the Ameer Noah to regain his power^ 
and compelled his rebellious nobles to fly to Khorassan, 
where they solicited and obtained aid from the ruler* of 
Irak and Ears. Unequal to a contest with their combined 
forces, Noah sought the support of Subuctageen, a chief 
of high reputation, who had established a principality at 
Ghizni. That noble, who already exercised the power of 
a sovereign, was proud to be the ally of a monarch, to 
whose family his predecessors had owed allegiance ; and 
the accession of so powerful an auxiliary encouraged the 
Ameer to march against his enemies. He encountered them 
near Herat, and obtained a signal victory, memorable in 
orit'iital history from being the first field of the son of 
Subuctageen, who gave an earnest on that glorious day of 
tljc great fame he was destined to acquire, as Sultan Mah- 
mood of Ghizni. The ruler of Bokharah amply rewarded 
]jis friends. Subuctageen was honoured with the title of 
Nasr-u-deen, or the victorious of the faith and his 
son, with that of Syf-u-doulah, or “ the sword of the state.’*'* 
But to the latter a more substantial favour was added. The 
3^oung Mahmood was ..made Governor of Khorassan, and 
proceeded with his father to take possession of that pro- 
vince, which he held during the life^ of Ameer Noah®, 

‘ Bograli Klian was the ruler of the Turkish tribe of Hoekee; his pos- 
sessions extended over Ferghauah, Kashgar, and Khoten, to near the wall of 
China. 

” He was seized with a fever in Bokharah : his physicians recommended 
his native air : he had made three marches homewaid, when the increase ot 
his malady compelled him to halt, and he died. 

^ Fakhr-u-Douh'ih, one of the Dilemee princes. 

y Subuctageen afterwards marched to aid the Ameer, m’Ijo was threatened 
by.Elij Khan, the son of Bugrah Khan. This invasion was prevented by 
an unwise and inglorious peace, by which the able and restless Eaick, whp 
had excited Elij Khan, was made Governor of Samarguud. 

^ Zceiiut-ul-Tuarikh. 
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After hisr death, his son, Munsoor, occupied the throne for 
little more than a year, which was marked disgrace and 
misfortune. Ho first fled before those rebellious nobles who 
had opposed his father, and afterwards was degraded by 
them into a mere pageant. One of the steps which 
they took in his name, after they him to this 

condition, was to appoint a new rul«f 'i^cB3sorassan. But 
Mahmood, who had succeeded by the d^th of his father 
to all his power, soon compelled the governor whom they 
had nominated to fly ; and on hearing that they had de- 
prived Munsoor of sight, and elevated his brother, AMiil 
Malik, to the throne, he sent a secret envoy warning the 
latter against their designs; but Abdul Malik was also a pa- 
geant in the hands of ambitious men: they made him advance 
to Merv to encounter ]Mahm()od, by whom his army was 
defeated with gi*eat loss. The miscTablc prince fled to 
Bokharah, where Elij Khan, who had added Khaurizin to 
his other possessions, soon arrived : as he pretended friend- 
shiji, and seemed the only support left to the sinking dy- 
nasty of Saman, he was admitted into the city, of which he 
instantly made himself master, seizing the unfortunate Abdul 
Malik, and sending him l)ound to Iiis capital of Ourgunge, 
where his days terminated. Muztunza, the only remaining 
son of the Ameer Noah, fled, disguised in a female liabit, 
from Bokharah to Maver-ul-Naher. "J'hc troops ot* Eli] 
Khan pursued him ; and he in vain sought safety from the 
Arab trilje of Badeah, whose thief, Mehrou, an officer in 
the service of Mahmpod, slew him Tins barbarous act 
did not pass unpunisht^fl. The prince be served put Mehrou 
to death, lest his name should be stained with the imputa- 
tion of having connived at the murder of the last prince of 
a family to whom he owed such obligations 

® S(>me am]iors state, that this young prince put himself at the head of 
banditti, atul (xmtiuued for seven years to sulisist by plunder. This story 
weuM hotter suit the first than the last of the House of ^uman. 1 have 
thOrofore rejected it, and followed the account given in the Zecniit-ul 
Tnarikh. 

^ ZeLAut-uUTuarikh. 
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The flatterers of the family named Dilemee ® from their 
native village, Buyah from one of their ancestors^ trace their 
descent to the ancient kings of Persia ; but the first of this 
li^ace whom history notices, was a fisherman of Dilem. His 
name was AbuU^ujah-ul-Buyah. Some authors state, that 
he entered intd d^ service of Makan, the governor of his 
native province; irlien that chief was subdued by Asfar, 
another ambitious noble, the sons of Buyah became attached 
to the fortunes of the conqueror Their rise must have 
been very rapid ; for we find, a few years after, when Mu- 
\avij, the son and successor of Asfar, was assassinated, that 
Aly Buyah, the eldest son of Shujah, was in the command 
of the chief part of his army, with w’hich he encountered 
and defeated Yakoot, one of the caliph's lieutenants, and 
governor of Isfahan ; and by the immense plunder that he 
obtained, he became at once a leader of reputation and 
power. 

After this, Aly Buyah pursued Yakoot into Pars, do- 
feated him again, and took possession of the whole of that 
province, and of Kerman, Khuzlstan, and Irak. He was 
afterwards tempted, by the w^eak and distracted state of 
the caliphate, to a still higher enterprise : accompanied by 
his two brothers®, he marclicd to Bagdad. The Caliph 
Miistukhfy fled, but was soon induced to return ; and his 
first act was to heap honours on the pccupiers of his capital. 
Aly . Buyah, on agreeing to pay annually six hundred 
thousand dinaars of gold was appointed viceroy of Pars 
and Irak, with the rank of Ameer^td-Omrah and the title 
of Umud-u-doulali^. Equal rank given to his younger 
brother, Ahmed, who received tlie title of Muaz-u-doulah^, 

They are sometimes called the which Is the plural of BUem, 

* Zeemit-ul-Tuarikh. 

® Hussun and Ahmed : according to some authors, the youngest brother, 
Ahmed, conducted the first expedition to Bagdad. 

^ About two hundred and seventy-fire thousand pounds. 

B €hief of the nobles. 

Pillar of the state. 

* The dignity of the stale. * 
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and was nominated vizier to the caliph ; an appointment 
involving the government of Bagdad and tlie. few provinces 
subject to it, with tlie conduct of all affairs arising from the 
little influence retained by the caliphs over the usurpers of 
their extensive nominal dominions^. Hussun, who was 
the second brother, received the title 0f;iUikun-u[-doalah, 
pillar of the state, and, during the Kfe rf Aly Buyab, 
acted under him. 

The rise of this family w'as in a great degree owing to 
the treasures of Yakoot, the former Goverimr of Pars, 
which accident gave to Ali Buyah. We are told, that 
when reclining on a couch in the palace of Yakoot, at 
Shiraz ^ he observed more than once a snake show its head 
through a crevice in the wall and retire again. Determined 
to get rid of so dangerous a visiter, he ordered that part of 
the wall to be thrown down ; the workmen had proceeded 
but a short way with their task, when they found liidden 
boxes of treasure, which proved to be the wealth of his 
predecessor. According to Persian authors, this was not 
the only instaiK’e of liis good fortune. One day a tailor, 
>vho had served the former governor, had come to make 
him some clothes; he happened to call for a stick, meaning 
a measure; but the guilty conscience of the tailor gave 
another interpretation to the word, and he exclaimed, as he 
threw himself on the ground, Be merciful ! do not flog 
me to death, and I will discover all the cloth belonging to 
Yakoot!” The surprised Aly Buyah bade, him do so; 
and the man produced seventeen chests of cloth belonging 
to the former governor, which be had purloined at his 
flight™. This discovery caused a strict scrutiny, which led 
to many others of a similar nature ; and Aly Buyah became 
possessed of the wealth and means which enabled him to 
enlarge his power. His elder brother Murdaveenee, en- 


^ Zecnut-ul-l'us^nkb. 

] Tlie author of the Zecnut-ul-Tuarikh gives this anecdote, which is ^Iso 
xelated by every other Persian hiRtoriaii of this ]>eriud, 

. ' . in Zeenut-ul-Tuarlkh and Khoudemir. 
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vious of his good fortune, advanced to attack him ; but 
he was slain by his own servants, and left Aly Buyah, 
without a rival, in possession of all the countries from 
Khorassan to the vicinity of Bagdad. He was ably sup- 
ported by his brother Muaz-u-doulah : after dethroning 
the Caliph Must^khfy, he continued through life to exercise 
absolute authority^ over Mothi, the son of Mocktadir, 
whom lie elevated to the throne. Aly Buyah had no 
children. When he found his end approach, he requested 
that his brother, Rukun-u-doulah, whom he had appointed 
to manage the province of Irak, would send his eldest 
son, Azud-u-doulah, to aid him in the discharge of his 
duties. The young chief was received at Shiraz with the 
most distinguished honours by his dying uncle, who imme- 
diately placed him in charge of all public affairs. Ali 
Buyah lived only a year after the arrival of his nephew. No 
prince was ever more deeply regretted by his subjects : he 
had used the favours of fortune with singular moderation*; 
and the good understanding on which he lived with his 
brothers, Muaz-u-doulah and Bukun-u-doulah, while it 
promoted his success, is a proof of that kindness and 
generosity of temper which all Persian historians have 
ascribed to him. He was succeeded by his brother, 
Rukiin-u-doulah ; who, however, continued to reside in 
Irak, and gave the charge of affairs in Pars to his eldest 
son, Azud-u-doulah ; and at his death, though he divided 
his territories among his sons, he commanded they should 
all yield obedience to that prince. A few years after 
Azud-u-doulah obtained the rule, his uncle at Bagdad 
died, and left his power to a son of very inferior ability. 

" MuRZ-u-doulah, who was a bigoted adherent to the sect of Aly, when 
his power was fully established, commanded the iiT st ten days of the moiitli 
Mohurnim to be set aside for a general mourning over tJie fate of Hussein, 
the son of Aly, who was slain on the plains of Kerbelleli, in the sixtieth 
year of the Hejirali. The commemoration of this event has been reli- 
jpously observed ever since by the Sheahs ; and this imnual ceremony has 
tended in no slight degree to keep alive their hatred against the Soonees. 
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One of the fitst acts of this Voting prince® was to quarrel 
with his cousin ; and a contest ensued, which terminated in 
the loss of his life, and the establishment of A^ud-u^doiilah 
as vizier to the Caliph, and ruler of Fars and Irak. This 
great man enjoyed till his death this extensive power over 
a part of Arabia and the finest provinees of Persia. He 
was treated by neighbouring princes as a Sovereign p, which 
he in feet was; although respect for the prejudices of the 
age made him call himself Slave of the Ix^rd of the 
Faithful, and appear only as the minister of the pageant 
Caliph. He greatly improved the capital of the empire, 
carefully repairings all the damages it had sustained from 
sieges. He discontinued the tax on religious pilgrims, and 
restored the sacred buildings at Medinah, Korbelah, and 
Nujuff to their former splendour. He also built hospitals 
for the poor in Bagdad ; to which he appointed physicians 
with regular salaries ; and purchased a sufficient quantity 
of medicines for annual consumption n. Nor was he less 
attentive to the prosperity of Irak and Fars than of Arabia ; 
all the evils which they had suffered from preceding wars 
were repaired under jiis long and happy rule. The most 
remarkable of his works remaining is a dyke over the river 
Kur% which passes through the plain of Murdaslit. This 
dvke, situated at a short distance from the ruins of Pcrsc- 
jxilis, gives water to fertilize the whole country near it ; it 
is called Bund- Ameer, or the dyke of the ameer, or lord ; 
and this name has been given by early travellers to the 


• The name of this prince was Izz-n.donlali, which means “ fee pride, 
or glory, of the state.^’ 

I* We are told that he obtained by an artifice an embassy from the Greek 
Emperor of Constantinople. A secret agent, disguised as a merdiant, pre- 
tended to discover in that city an old fragment of writing, which contained 
a prophecy foretelling the future greatness of Azud-u-doulah, and imposed 
on the credulity and superstition of a weak court. 

In the History of the Arabians, one hospital only is mentioned : this is 
said to have been laige, and amply endowed by its princely founder..— 
VoL iv- p. 61 . 

' This is the name given to it by Khondemir, and some other authors. 
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river itself. Historiansy however partial to the memory of 
this prince, have imputed three severe, if not oppressive, 
measures to hhn. He raised the land-tax, laid a duty on 
cAttle, and created a revenue from a mmiopoly of the sale 
of ice; a cheap and essential article of enjoyment in a 
country subject to such great vicissitudes of climate. 

We are inform^ by Persian historians, that the reigning 
caliph read the prayers at the funeral^ of this good and 
great man, who is one of the few characters, amid the 
vast catalogue of oriental despots, on whose name we can 
dwell with pleasure. He long possessed the authority of a 
sovereign; during the latter period of his rule, all the 
honours due to a monarch were paid to him by contem- 
porary princes and by his own subjects. In the former, 
this conduct proceeded from respect to his character and 
power; in the latter, it was the result of gratitude and 
affection ; and both were countenanced by the mandate 
of his nominal master, the Lord of the Faithful, who 
commanded that his virtuous and beloved vizier should 
be addressed and treated as a king. Except his first 
struggle with his weak and ambitious cousin^, and the 
expulsion of one of his brothers^ from Khorassan, of 
which he had usui’ped the government, we do not find him 
engaged in any war of consequence; and he cultivated all 
the arts of peace with an ardour showing the sincerity of 
his disposition to promote the happiness of those whom he 
governed. His name is still fondly cherished in a country, 
over which he endeavoured, through a reign of thirty-four 
years, to diffuse prosperity and joy. But in a dynasty of 


• There la a difference of no less than twenty years between the date 
of his death in the Zeennt-ul-Tuarikh and the HiwStory of the Arabians ; 
but this error exists throughout the history of the Dilenice princes. The 
History of the Arabians is rery incorrect : in it, Azud-u-doulah Is termed 
the son of Muaz-u^oulali ; from this, 1 am disposed to think tte author 
has confounded him with his cousin, Izz-u>donlah. 

* Izz-u-doulah. 

" The name of this brother was Fukhr-u«doulah, or the illustrious of 
fortune.’* * 
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absolute rulers, we seldom find a succession of virtues and 
able men ; and this prince was the last of his family entitled 
to our notice. His power and possessions became, fiom the 
moment of his death, a subject of contest between his 
brothers, soils’^, and nephews. It would be a waste of 
time to dwell on such a scene. After a lapse of thirty 
years, we find his nephew, Mujid-u-douiab^, (who had fora 
short time governed Khorassan, and assumed a regal state,) 
taken in Rhe, by the victorious Mahmood of Ghiziii. 
Mujid-u-doulah had been raised, by the death of his father, 
when very young, to the government of that city and the 
surrounding country. During his minority, all the powder 
was in the hands of his mother, who was of high birth, and 
had great energy of character. Mahmood commanded one 
of Ills officers to inform this lady, that she must submit to 
his authority, or prepare for war. “ Had such a message 
been sent,” replied this heroine, ‘‘ in the life of my deceased 
lord, it must have occasioned great embarrassment. That 
is not now the case. I know Sultan Mahmood ; and, from 
his character, am assured he will never undertake an exy>e- 
dition without calculating all the chances. If he attack and 
conquer a weak woman, where is the glory of such an 
achievement ? 1£ he be repulsed, the latest ages wiW hear 

of the shame of such a defeat*!” Mahmood, swayed by 
the alx)ve reasons, or by others of moic weight, did not 
prosecute his designs upon Rhe till Mujid-u-doulah was of 
age, and had assumed the government. He then advanced 
an army, by the leader of which the prince was deluded to 
an interview, and seized: his treasures and dominions 
passed into the hands of Sultan Mahmood ; who sent him 
and his family prisoners to Ghizni. From that period, 
the power of this dynasty was limited to Fars and Kerman ; 

To his eldest son, Sumcanee-u-doiilah, the final destruction of the once 
famous Istakbr, or Fersepolis, is ascribed. 

r TJiis chief was the son of Fukhr-u«doulah, the brother of Azud-u. 
doiilah. — Zubd-nl- Twtrikh, 
t ;Seenut-uUTuarik]^, 
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but they also exemsed autluvity over Irak-Afab, or the 
territories immediately around Bagdad, as they retained 
the high office of Ameer>ul-Omrah “ ' till die capiUd of the 
caliphs was plundered by Toghrul-beg-Seljookee, who 
seized Malick Behim Dilemee, then vizier, and kept him 
prisoner till his death. For nearly forty years more, we 
hnd some of this family governors of Shiraz, under the 
Sel)ookce kings; and the last*' of the race of Bilemee 
mentioned in history, died in the service o£ Alparselan. 

Whild the dynasties of Saman and of Bilemee divided 
the empire of Ferria, many- chiefs maintained themselves 
in small principalities; which they preserved by balancing 
between these two powerful families. Among these the 
House of Shemgur *=, whose capital was first Khc, and after- 
wards Jirjan, in Ehoras.san, was one of the principal, and it 
is consequently noticed in all histories of this age. At the 
death of this chief, he was succeeded by his son, Besitoon, 
of whom nothing particular is related. The next of this 
family, Kaboos**, has obtained a reputation, which he 
appears to merit, from the generous courage with which he 
maintained the laws of hospitality, when one of the family 
of Bilemee, who had thrown himself on his protection, was 
pursued by the vengeance of his ^jowerful brothers®. 
Kaboos not only refused the largest rewards, but endured 
the loss of all his possessions, and shared fur a period a 
proud exile with his guest, whom he at last restored to 
power ; and he deemed himself repaid by the gratitude of 
the prince whom he had so nobly protected^. Kaboos is 

ft Chief of the nobles. 

b In this ishort history of the Dilcmee, 1 have follow ed ^he Zeennt-ul- 
Tuarikh ; but 1 hfive consulted other Persian authors, and find no su1)stan- 
tial variation in the facts recorded, though some of the dates diffes slightly. 

' He was originally an officer in the army of the Ameer Noah, 

^ His title was SUcma-iiUMuluk, or the candle of the kihgdoiQ*'^ 

^ Muaz-u-doulali and Aziid-u-doulah. Both sought to seize their I'ebel- 
lious brother, Fukhr-u-doulah, to whom Kaboos gave protection. 

^ Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 
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celebrated for his extraordinary wisdom and learning. His 
words were repeated as maxims; and he appears, in all 
accomplishments*^^ to have been advanced beyond the age 
in which he lived. But his virtue was stem and severe, arid 
not calculated to gain the affections of men who, living in 
troubled times, desired to make amends, by indulgence in 
all their passions, for the dangers and vicfe^itudes they were 
continually exposed to*^ ; and Kaboos was slain by his own 
mutinous officers, whose excesses he had probably desired 
to restrain. He was succeeded by his son, Manucbeher, 
w'ho submitted to Sultan Mahknood; but that monarch not 
only continued him in his family possessions, but gave him 
his daughter in marriage ^ The chiefs of this family have 
been classed v/ith. kings ; but they have no pretensions to 
such distinction. By taking advantage of a period of 
general weakness and distraction, they established, for a few 
years, an independent rule over certain districts ; but their 
power had neva* either solidity or magnitude. 

Rozut-ul-Siiffu. 

^ Oiir great philosfjpher^ Bacon, when speaking of tliat lore of dissipation 
by which soldiers are distinguished, observes, 1 know not how, l)Ut 
martial men are given to love : I think it is hut as Uiey are given to wine ; 
ibr perils commonly ask to be paid in pleasures.” 

* Tills diief died in the year of the Ilejirah 402. He was succeeded in 
the gorerameut of Jirjan by liie son, Ghilan i>hah. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE SULTANS OE MONAECHS OF GHIZNI. 

The history of the first mooarclis of Ghizni, whose rule 
was established for a short period over a great part of Persia, 
afibrds a more pleasing subject than the preceding dynas- 
ties ; for that absolute power which in Europe is softened 
by the usages and the knowledge of a civilized age into a 
moderate government, has, among the nations of Asia, 
always the same character, and nearly the same course. The 
few shades of distinction which exist, depend chiefly upon 
tho personal disposition and power of the despot, and often 
more on the latter than tlie former : for no country can be 
happy or prosperous if exposed to continual war ; and such 
appeal's always to have been the state of every eastern king- 
dom, the sovereign of which was not powerful. It follows, 
tliat the greatest happiness which the mass of the popula- 
tion can obtain under such a government must have its 
source in the power and fame of the monarch; and the 
comparative blessings which his subjects enjoy form tlie sub- 
stantial ground of their pride in such rulers. We must not, 
therefore, sc Jely refer to base and venal motives, that flattery 
vhich they bestow on them. Insensible to the value of 
liberty, ignorant of all other forms of government, they na- 
turally prize that state of their own in which they find most 
security and enjoyment; and are not only content, but 
pi’oud to humble themselves before one exalted man, when 
they see in his power a certain refuge against more intole^ 
rable and oppressive evils. 

Abustakeen^', one of the chief nobles or Bokliarah*, hav- 

^ He is often called Abestagi, and sometimes Aleptekeen, or Alpntte- 
keen : the former, Major Price thinks the true reading. 1 have us^ the 
one most familiar to the European reader. 

^ He was governor of Khorassan when Munsoor was elevated to the 
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ing renounced his allegiance, retired with his followers to 
Gbizni,^ then an insignilicant town, to escape from the re^ 
* sentment Muiasoor, a prince of the house of Saman, whose 
elevation to the throne he Imd opposed, on the ground of his 
extreme youth”'. It does not appear dial bis followers at 
first amounted to more than seven or eight hundred ; but 
wth these he defeated a considerable force sent to attitck 
him ; and by this and other successes, established a petty 
principality, of which Ghizni” became the cajntal. When 
he died, his sou Isaak succeeded him ; but that weak and 
dissipated prince did not long survive his father^ and the 
suffrage of all ranks gave the rule to Subuctageeo, a man 
of Turkish® descent, who, according to some historians p, 
was bought as a slave by Abustakeen ; w^hile others, with 
more probability, make him a common soldier of his per- 
sonal guards, and as such entitled to the name of ‘‘ die slave 
of the king^,’' which, among eastern nations, is deemed a 
distinction. But the descent of such a man is of little con- 
sequence, except that his fame rises in proportion to the 
lowness pf his origin. He had been promoted and em})loyed 
by Abustakeen, and his character obtained him the support 
of all the adherents and officers of that chief who deemed 
his power essential to their security and dieir advancement. 

tbrone ; and is said by several authors to have maintained himself in the 
rule of tluit province for some yeai-s. 

™ Zeeiiut-ul-Tuarikh. 

" Tins city i^ situated alwiit sixty miles directly south of Cabul. Tlie (di- 
mate is g(X>d, but, from its elevated site, the winter is very severe. This 
once famous capital is now reduced to a miserable town, with a'Dout a thou- 
sand poor families iu it,— Ki.i*iiiNSTOKi:"s MSS, 

® The expression in tlie original is Turk and Tujuck^ which implies men 
of the most oppasite classes ; Turk signifying a Turkish-born soldier, and 
Tajuck the opposite. 

Zeenut-ul-^arikh. 

^ Gholam, oje slave, has been always given as a title to the personal guards 
of eastern monarchs. If the sou of the first nobleman in Persia is admitted 
among the guards, he claims the envied title of Gholam-e-Shali, or the 
slave of the king.” 
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Nor were they mistaken-; the country of Ghizni under his 
administratbn iRtained to the greatest prospmty. He en- 
larged its dominions, established the iatne of its warriors, 
ahd became the first of a family whidi, thoii^ of short dura- 
tion, outsheme at one time, the glory of the proudest Asiatic 
monarefas. 

Subuctageen's rdgn had nearly closed immediatdly after 
it onnmencod. He had aided a chief named Teg^a to re* 
cover the town of Bust', from which he' had been expelled. 
Tegha, in tetum, agreed to pay tribute, and to consider 
himsehf an adherent of the ruler of Ghizni; but soon 
afterwards showed a reluctance to fulfil his engagements. 
Subuctageen, when they were hunting togetlier, took an 
opportunity of expostulating ; and Tegha, irritated by some 
expressions, suddenly assailed him, and gave him a severe 
wound before he had time to defend himself. Their fol- 
lower's, seeing their chiefs engaged, rushed to a combat, 
vhich was maintained for some time -with great fury, but 
terminated in the flight of Tegha and his attendants to 
Bust: it was immediately attacked by Subuctageen, and 
soon fell into his possession ; but its goQrernor escaped from 
the just indignation of the conqueror. 

The reputation which Subuctageen obtained by his con- 
duct on this occasion, was soon eclipsed by the glory which 
attended his holy wars (as they were termed) on the infidels 
o' India. To attack that country he was invited by the 
desire of fame, of plunder, and of fulfilling the commands 
of the prophet by converting or destroying idolaters. He 
defeated Jypaul' then ruler of nortliern India, took Cabul, 
and overran tlte fine province of the Punjaub*, in his first 

' It is often written Bost : and is tbe ancient Abeste. The Heirmiind 
flows past this city, which is about three hundred miles from Ghiani. 

* His name is sometimes written Chipaul, 

* It is called Punjaub, or “ five Waters,” from the five cidebratM rivers 
that flow through it, the Sutledge, the Beeah, the Ravee, the Chimab, and 
the Bebut ; wiiich are the ancient Hysudrus, Hyphasis, Hydraotes, Acesiw 

Vox,. L . . N 
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expedition In his second, he was still more successful, and 
'defeated the Indian monarch ^ in a great action. After this, 
he accepted the submission of Jypaiil, who agreed to make 
him valuable presents, and to pay an annual tribute to the 
princes of Ghizni. The zeal of young Mahmood, the son of 
Subiictagecn, spurned at these offers ; he vehemently urged 
his father to enter into no compact with idolaters ; w^hom, he 
said, it was pious to destroy. The Indian prince, when lie 
heard of Mahmood’s intolerance, bade him beware how he 
drove brave men to despair y. My follow^ers,” he said, 
wdio appear so mild and submissive, will, if they no 
escape, or are irritated beyond their power of sufferance, 
soon change their character: they will murder their wives 
and children, burn tlicir habitations, loosen their hair, and 
encounter your army with all the energy of men, w’hose 
only desire is revenge and death Subuctageen knew 

nas, and Hrdasxws. The climate exceedingly healthy; and tlie country 
is highly cultivated and very jwpulous. It h at present inhabited hy the 
Sikhs, a warlike nation, dibtiiigui&heu hy ti.u bingularlfy of their religion 
and usages. ^ 

“ Zceniit-iil-Tuarlkh. '' 

^ The ZHenut-iil-TuarilJi gives the same fahiiloiis acrouut as the Indian 
]r!*:toriau, rffl’i>hta, of tiio causes of Subuctagoeu'y \ictory. ThtMx* was,*’ 
it states, ‘‘ a clear well in tlie Indian camp of sucri a '|ualjly, tliat tlie elfcsits 
produced by any impure sub>cance cast intf> it were u rribie. Sulmctageiai 
skuit a secret tmissary to throw dirt into this mysterious hnmtairs. 'J’lie 
moment his order was obeyed, the sky v>'as overcast, and a dreadful tein])est 
arose. The coldness of the air was so excessive, that the tear was con- 
gealed in the eye, and the Idood hecanie stagnant in the A'eiris. llutli armies 
buffered; but the delicate Indians ten times as much as the hardy warriors 
of (tIuziu.’^ 

Fables of this description meet general belief, both among Hindoos and 
IMiihornedans. The formei- are more pleased to refer disgrace to the iin- 
juety than the cowardice of their ancestors ; and the latter glory in any tale 
■which support* their faith, b>' proclaiming them favourites of the Almighty. 

Zecnut-ttl-Tuarikh. 

^ This speech conveys a rnie picture 4>f the character of the Hindoos of 
the military class ; and the liistory of India abounds in examples of their 
acting in the manner here described. When with the army of Nizam-ii- 
doukhin the year 17D0, I witnessed a scene of this kind. The Hindoo 
of Heudroog, q hill fort in the Deckaii, was at war with the Rajah 
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that tliere was truth in this, and refused to listen to his son : 
but the policy of Mahmood’s suggestion was confirmed by 
the conduct of the faithless Hindoo, who, taking advantage 
6f the retreat of Subuctageen to Ghizni, confined the 
officers left to receive the tribute, and refused to fulfil any 
of his engagements. Aware of what he had to expect, he 
assembled troops from every quarter of his extensive domi- 
nions; which appear, from the chiefs who joined him, to 
have included all the countries from the Indus to the pro- 
vince of Malwa in one direction, and to Bengal in another 
But this vast army, which, we are told, exceeded three 
hundred thousand men, was attacked and defeated by 
Subuctageen, w'hose force did not amount to a fifth of their 
numbers. The cavalry of Ghizni assailed this army by 
repeated charges of small divisions, whicli, acting in a circle, 
alternately retreated and advanced ^ ; and so harassed the 
enemy, that they at last fled, leaving an immense booty to 
the conqueror. The latter took possession of the fine 
country of Taishawur, and the province of Lumghan®; 

of Solapore. The Nizam, to wliom both were tribiitanefi, aided the 
latter ; and the French corps under Raymond, in that prince’s service, were 
detached a few miles from our camp to take Deudroog. After mciking 
a breach, they stormed ; and we heard a heavy fire of cannon and musketry 
tliroiigh the irreatest part of the night, which terminated in an explosion. 
We learnt, uei;t morning, that the gallant rajah, after defending the breach 
to the last, and being severely wounded, retired, with a few surviving 
adherents, to a fortified palace, where lie had lodged all his women and 
cliildren. It had been undermined, tliat, if driven to despair, he might 
avoid a disgrace, which he deemed far more terrible than death. The hour 
was arrived ; he ordered the train to be fired ; and the exjdosion left not a 
limb of the family of the Rajah of Deudroog for his enemies to triumph 
over. Dow, in his History of India, has recorded many similar instances; 
hut the affecting relation given by Orme of the massacre at Boobilee, when 
that place was assailed by the French under the justly celebrated Bussy, is 
the most authentic and characteristic example of the action of this brave 
spirit of resistance. 

* Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

** This manoeuvre is still practised iiy the Persian cavalry, who use their 
muskets as the Parthiaiis did their bows, in firing at the enemy the moment 
they commence their retreat. 

This is probably Lingham, a district now subjeet to the King of CabuL 

N3 
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Trhichv combined witli his Ibnoer possesaons of Ghizni 
and Cabul, gave him a kingdmn extending from Khorassau 
to the Punjaub. 

Subuctageen, althou^ he had not assumed the name of 
a soverei^, had attained royal power some time before he 
was called upon by Ameer^i^oah Samanee to aid him 
against hia rebellious subjects and even tlie profesaon of 
allegiance from sudi a chief must have been gratifying to 
the weak ruler of Bokharah. Historians infona ua, that 
Subuctageen was so overcome by his feelings his first 
interview with Noah, in whom he beheld the reprnieaitativc 
of the royal family of Saman, that, by an inv^iintary 
impulse^ he threw himself from his horse, and kissed the 
stirrup of the young prince ‘ : hut this seeming act of sub- 
mission, while it gave popularity to Subuctageen, substan- 
tially advanced his power, which, after the battle of Herat, 
was increased by a grant of Khorassan^; he at the same 
time received the, high title of Nasr-u-deen, or “ the vic- 
torious of the faith;"’ a name by which he is frequently 
motioned in Persian history. 

Subuctageen died ^on after ; and the last act of his life 
appears tlic only one which can impeach the prudence and 

It borders on Paishawitf ^ a beautiful and fertile valley on tbe Indus. The 
town of Paisliawiir is siiE of some magnitude, having a hundred thousand 
inhabitants — E lpiiikstoj^b’s 

** If we credit Fe^ihta, '^emust believe that Subuctageen had a feeling 
heart* He is described that mithor as having one day, when a juivate 
horseman in the service of Abustakeen, taken a fawn ; but, a& he was carry, 
ing it home, he happened to look round, and stiw the mother followiiig in 
evident a^ietion. The rude Tartar gave way to the rnorfientary impulse 
of feeling, and restored the fawn to its dam ; and, as they hounded from 
liim, his iznaginatieii jaterpreted the li»ok8 of alarm which they oast liehind 
them to 1)6 those o(^^gfatitude. The scene haunted his dreams, he was 
rew'arded within VhHon of his prophet, tvho promised him sovereign power, 
as the rewand of the mercy he had shown to an innocent and defenceless 
animiiLu^ow'a voL h p. 34^ 

* Zeenut-ul-Tuarikhz ^ 

^ Though this province was given to his son, Mahmood, it was sub* 
Stantially an addition to his territories, or at least to those of the family. 
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good conduct he had airiformly displayed through a long 
and prosperous reign. Unmindful of the superior right as 
well as character of his eldest son, Mahmood, who was 
employed in the government of Khc^aMki, he bequeathed e 
his kingdom to Ismail, a younger son, triio, being con-' 
stantly at court, had probably won on the weakness of age 
so far, as to induce his father to commit this injustice. 
Ismail attempted to confirm his power by a profuse expendi- 
ture of Ids fether’s treasures, which he scattered with an 
indiscriminate hand among the soldiery ; but his iiqudicious 
geii^ority,' instead of creating attachment, excited a spirit 
of rapacity and turbulence among veterans accustomed to 
regularity and order: the moment Mahmood advanced, 
they deserted the weak Ismail, who, after a vain attempt 
at resistance in Ghizni, was compelled to throw himself on 
the clemency of his brother. Mahmood bad anxiously 
sought to avoid this unnatural contest ; he had pointed out 
his claims as senior ; h^ means of establishing them ; and 
had even propored a division of territory; but the vain and 
infatuated prince would listen to no terms, and precipitated 
his own ruin. In his conduct to. his captive brother, 
Mahmood considered more what was due to himself, than 
what his prisoner merited ; and Ismail, though deprived 
of liberty, was treated through life with humanity and in- 
dulgence. 

To detail the actions of Sultan Mahmood would fill a 
volume ; yet they cannot easily be abridged. He succeeded 
to the great power of his father at a ripe age, when his 
character was matured by experience, both in war and 
government. His ruling passions were devotion to rdhgion 
and love of glory; they had become more ardent from 
restraint, and blazed forth on his accession to the throne 
with a splendour which (to use the words of a Mabomedan 
author) filled the whole world with tmxor and admirirtion'*. 


e Z^nut-ul-Taarikbs 
^ Zeenut-ulwTuarikh. 
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Mahmood felt or affected an attachment to Cawder, the 
reigning Caliph of Bagdad ; and rejected all the advances 
made by his rival, the ruler of Egypt*, whose family, on 
the pretext of tlieir descent from Fatimah, the daughter of 
the prophet, had assumed the proud title of Lord or 
Commander of the Faithful. Cawder, sensible of the 
importance of such a friend and supporter as MahmocKl, 
praised his pious zeal, and encouraged him to obtain a 
never-dying name in this world, and eternal happiness in 
the next, by spreading the religion of IVIahomed. This 
eastern pope granted to the earnest solicitation of the 
temporal sovereign the titles of ‘‘ the right Iiand,’* and 
the protector of tlie faitli.'’ The prince promised, in 
return, that his sword should through life lie sacred to 
the scrv’ice of tlic nligion he IovimI; and it would be dilli- 
cult to compute the millions whom he forced, by that 
powerful instrtiment of conversion, to adojU its tenets. 
After securing the friendship of the caliph, settling the 
governments of Khorassau and llho, and connecting him- 
self by the most intimate ties witii the ruler of Tartary, 
Ilij Khan, whose daraghter he married, INIahmood com- 
menced that religious war upon tl)e idolaters of India, 
which occupied the greatest part of liis reign. 

In his two first expeditions to India he ivas completely 
successful ; he not only defeated his enemies, but established 
his government over almost the whole of that country now 
known as the Punjaub. Jypaul, who had opposed Subuc- 
tageen, took the field against his son ; but his army was 
defeated ; and the superstitious but ])atriotic prince deter- 
mined, by an heroic sacrifice of his own life, to propitiate 
the gods whom he adored, and thus save Ins country 

‘ The first of thi« family was Ahiil Kassim Mahomed, the son of Al>duU 
lah, called Htdidy, who traced his descent from Ismail, the eldest sou of 
Jafiicr Sadodij the sixth Im^un. Hence they are often termed Ismuliam. 
Tliefifstof this dyruusty established himself in Ejrypt in the year of the 
Hej^faJi 29f>. It was iiiially destroyed in 507 the celebrated ^ahdi-u- 
dednl • 
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from the ruin which threatened it^'. He delivered over the 
government 'to his son ; and mounting a funeral pile, 
prayed that his death amid the flames might expiate those 
sins which he conceived had drawn divine vengeance on his 
unhappy kingdom. We derive our information of this 
event from sources which cannot be doubted^ ; and the 
conduct of Jypaul on this extraordinary occasion is truly 
characteristic of that complete devotion to the religion and 
usages of their ancestors, which distinguish the higher 
classes of Hindoos. 

Anundpal, the son of this devoted sovereign, was not 
more successful than his father ; Mahmood, in two inva- 
sions^", defeated the Indian army, and became master of 
the pi'ovince of Mooltan". He would probably have sub- 
dued all Hindostaii, if he had not been compelled to defend 
his own dominions, attacked by Ilij Khan, who, unable to 
resist the temptation offered by the absence of Mahmood, 
had sent two armies to invade Khorassan. They wert* 
soon driven back by the Sultan of Ghizni ; and Ilij Khan, 
provoked at this disgrace, advanced across the Oxus with 
his whole army, which was joined by.Cawdcr Khan, Prince 
of Khoten", at the head of fifty thousand horse. Malmiood 


Dow’s TrJinslation of Perish ta, vol. i. p. 46. 

* Ibid. 

™ III the year of the Hejirah 394, only a part of his army can have been 
employed the attack of India, as it was in that year that he subdued 
Kuliph, Prince of Sristan, the last of the ffimily of Ben Leis. 

" One of the rajahs of this province whom he attacked was named 
Bajerow : he took tlie fort of Bhatteali from this prince. 

® The town and province of Khoteii is situated in the part, of Tartary 
known in eastern history as the kingdom of Kash rar, and familiar to 
European geographers by the name of Little Bucharia. Khoten 
formerly of some importance, and its chiefs ai*e often mentioned. It was 
conquered, with Kashgar, Yarkimd, and other provin' cs in the same 
quarter, by the Chinese in A.D. 17^7, aiid now forms part of that grei t 
empire. A respectable inhabitant of Tartary, who 'lish.ed the town oi 
Khoten about twenty years ago, describes it as in a llounshing state, 
although inferior in size to the city of Yurkund, from which it is disT.int 
aboiil one hundred and forty miles. Khoten is still, according to this 
traveller’s account, celebrated for its musk. • 
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did not h^sUate to ; encounter > this immense armjr^ mhidi 
had advanced to the. vicinity of Bulkh. His right vras 
coqinuinded by hi^ best, general, Altoun Tash; bis left 
by an Affgban cbjibf, cajfed Arsilla; he himself led the 
centre, by a furious attack on which llij Khan commenced 
the action. It was at drst thrown into disorder by the 
violence of the charge ; but Mahmood, alighting from his 
horse and mounting an elephant, from which he could be 
seen by his whole army, encouraged his troops by his 
speeches and actions, to follow him to victory or to death. 
The elephant appeared, we are informed, to be. abiaaiUed 
■nith the spirit of his master : he spread terror and oonfuaon 
amid the ranks of llij Khan, and with one blow of his 
trunk struck his standard-bearer J* to the ground. The 
Tartars were dispirited : the troops of Ghizni, recovering 
from their disorder, seconded, with a valour tliat nothing 
could resist, the hermc courage of their king. The enemy 
soon fled in .dil^^ons, and were pursued across the 
Oxus; many who bad escaped the sword were drowned. 
The fame and fortune of Ily Khan were destroyed by this 
defeat : and though Jie survived it four years, he never 
again ventured to op[>ose Mahmood. That mcmardi, who 
had pursued the Tartars across the Oxus, was reluctantly 
forced to retreat by the severity of the winter ; but he did 
not yield to the clegients ui^ he had lost a number of his 
soldiers: and, impatient of inaction, he proceeded imme- 
diately to Paishawur, to punish Zabsais, a Hindoo prince, 
who had embraced Mahomecianism, and l)een raised to 
power as the reward of his religious profession ; but who, 
taking advantage of Mahmood’s absence, had recant^ and 
thrown off his alle^ancc. This double apostate was sur- 
prised and taken by the advance guard of the mny of 
Ghizni. He^ nns fined in a large sum, and condemn^ to 

tf . 

p u mistaken raying that he killed Ihlf JEhaiu That chief 

did iilt i«oine years afterwards. J>*Herhelot| uideed» conteadictu 

himi^WJa^thgr |)as8i^e on this subjei^tw 
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remain a prisoner for life. Mahmood now retimied to his 
captal; but marched ^rly next season to encounter the 
Hindoos, who had assembled from the most distant regions 
of India, under the standard ^ Anuni^al, and appeared 
resolved to make a desperate effort to rerist the further 
progress of tlie Mahomedan conqueror. Their army, en- 
camped near the Indus, is* said to have exceeded three 
hundred thousand men. Mahmood appears to have re- 
garded it with some apprehension ; for he not only remained 
in sight for forty days without coming to action, but 
thou^t it necessary to defend his camp by a deep entrench- 
ment. His enemies at length resolved to attack him. The 
trench was carried by the fury of the first assailants, and 
great numbers of the Mahomedans were slain ; but victory, 
which long wavered, at length decided for Mahnapod ; who, 
however, is said to have chiefly owed this important success 
to the elephant of Anundpal taking fright^, and flying with 
liiin ; this event ^read dismay and copfusion among his 
troops, who instantly abandoned the field. They were 
pursued for two days, and above twenty thousand were 
slain ; all the wealth of their camp, whi^ was great, fell 
into the hands of the Mahomedans. Malimood improved 
this success by advancing into India, destroying temples' 
and idols in his progress; but his desire of fame, as a 
breaker of images, does not aj^tor to have diverted him 
fum seizing the wealth® of those whom he had vanquished* 
We are told by eastern writers, that on his return to 
Ghizni he celebrated a festival, at which he displayed to the 
admiring and astonished inhabitants, golden thrones mag- 
nificently ornamented, constructed from the plunder of 
• 

1 Dow states, on the antlioritir of a Mahomedan writer, that the report 
of a Qsmm made the animal take fright; bict the period is before 
powder was invented in Europe ; and had fire-arms been then in use in 
Asia, we must have had other accounts of them. 

' He destroyed, on'tlSs occasion, the celebrated Temple of Nagraoote. 

■ It was in tll|$ fortress of Bb^mghur, which Mahmood took on this 
expedition, that'he found the greatest part «f the imtaeuse rfuiider which 
\ he carried ta Ohijeni. * 
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seven hundred maunds* of gold and silver plate, forty 
maunds of pure gold, two thousand maimds of silver, 
and twenty maunds of set jewels. In the same year he 
made prisoner Daud, the rebellious Governor of Mooltan, 
and subdued the province of Ghour, then held by the Aff- 
ghan tribe of Soor, which did not yield w ithout an obstinate 
resistance : their chief, Mahomed, disdaining a life over 
which hk enemy had power, poisoned liimsclf soon after ho 
was made captive. 

Maiiniood^s next expedition to India was directed against 
Tannaser“, a celebrated place of Ilintloo worship, about 
seventy miles to the north of Delhi. He does not appear 
to have been opposed in this invasion by Anundpal, wlio, 
reduced to the condition of a feudal lord, seems to luivc 
remained in his capital of Lahore a passive observer of an 
inroad he could not prevent. The Temple of "J^annaser 
w'as destroyed, its celebrated idol, JugscKim, broken, and 
the fragments sent to Ghizni to be converted into steps for 
the principal mosque, that the faithful might tread on tlic 
mutilated image of sujierstidon, as tliey entered the temple 
of the true GckL After this exjiloit, tJic army of Ghizni 
returned encumbered with riches and with captives. Tlie 
two next years were devoted to tlic conquest of Cashmere, 
and tlie liilly provinces in its vicinity ; a great proportion of 
the inhabitants, as in all the countries wliich Mahmood an- 
nexed to his government, were compelled to embrace tlic 
religion of their conqueror. India obtained a short respite 
of a year, from lier indefatigable enemy being employed 
in settling the distant country <jf Khaurizm* ; but tliat was 

* Dow states that there is no mannd in India under thirty -seven pounds ; 
but tlie maund ifenerally meaul in Perhiau liistory is the Tahreeze, (so 
called from the city where it was fjrst used,) which is not quite seven 
pounds weight ; this renders the ^tory more credible. 

This celebrated place of Hindoo worship is now the capital Of a Sikh 
chief, who is a dcjiendent on the British governments^ 

^ Major Stewart, in his excellent History of Bengal, sta|(^, that this year 
parsed in an unaucoessful attack of Cashmere ; and that Mahmood failed in 
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soon effected ; and Mahmood immediately commenced pre- 
parations to attack the famous city of Cannouge^. The 
distance was great, and the obstacles numerous ; the march 
itrelf was computed to occupy three nwMiths. Mahmood 
selected a hundred thousand horse and thirty thousand foot, 
the best soldiers of his army ; and commencing his march 
by the route of Cashmere, continued it through the moun- 
tains, probably to avoid the broad and deep streams of the 
Punjaub. After he descended into the plains of Hindostan, 
he advanced rapidly upon Cannouge ; and so remarkable 
was the celerity of this movement, that Korrah, its rulei*, 
was completely surprised, and, being unable to oppose the 
invaders, threw himself upon the generous clemency of 
Malnnood, who took possession of the city, but only re- 
mained in it three days. His next conquest was Meerut % 
which is styled a great and rich principality. Among other 
great cities which he took and destroyed in this invasion, 
was Muttra then, as at present, deemed by the Hindoos a 
hol> dty. Hv. broke all the idols he found there ; but the 

an attempt to take the fortress of Koh Kotc. ft is not improbable that a 
part of his army was employed iu tins attempt, while the main body was 
eugHp;ed in Khuurizin. * 

y This city is stipposed to be the Palibotlira of the ancients, from the 
extent, nia^iiific' nee, and grandetir, ascribed to it in Indian histories. It 
is situated about two miles from the 0«nges, in 80® 13' east longitude, 
and in 27 ® 3' north latitude. 

* A town in the Duab ; a country between the rivers Jumna and Ganges, 
now in the possession of the British government. IMeernt has become one 
of the principal military cantonments in that quarter. 

® A city on the light bank of the Jiimnah, lietween Delhi and Agra. Jt 
continues to be held sacred by the Hindoos. It is in the possession of the 
British government. There is an extraordinary and striking contrast 
between the conduct of Lord Lake, the commander of tlie army by which 
this place was taken, and that of Mahmood. The English general not 
only protected the persons, and resfected the worship of iis inhabitants, 
but ordered his own army, wliile they lay within the town, not to slaughter 
cattle, as their doing sp, would be deemed a sacrilege liy tho Hindoos. The 
power of the monarch bf Gliizni soon passed away ; that of the English will 
remain as long Itl they have the firmness and virtue to preserve those prin- 
ciples of wisdom, toleration, and justice on which it iG^establishcd. 
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complete desteuction oi its and solid tmples was^ 
ve are told, beyond his pow^a*. If is, however; consoling to 
liope^ that his bigotry was, in this instance, restrained by 
hialOTe of the arttj as he gdve, in the tetters which conveyed 
the account of his success to Ghisni **, the most enraptured 
account nf the beautiful structure of these sacred edifices. 
He conquered, in this invasion, many forts and cities, be- 
sides those mentioned ; and when he returned to his capital, 
his own plunder was estimated at twenty millions of dir- 
hems', hfcy-three thousand captives, and three hundred 
and fifty elephants, besides an immense number of jewels, 
the value of which it would have been difficult to fix. ' • The 


private spoil c£ the army is stated to have been stffi greater 
than what came into the treasury of the sovereign. 

Mahmood, as if sated with conquest, seemed for a mo- 
ment bent on enjoyment ; and part of the wealth he had 
accumulated was hud out in adorning his capital. The 
nobles imitatt^'^ 'example of their king;’ and Ghixni soon 
rivalied, in the 'beanty and magnitude of its public and 
private buildings, the proudest cities of the East. But a 
grand mosque, which Mahmood erected, surpassed every 
other edifice. The beauty of the marble of which it was 
built, and the superior style of the architecture, were not 
more admirable than the richness of the carpets and golden 
branch-lights with whkht#W'as ornamented : and the vanity 
of the monarch waa flatted by hearing this favourite edifice 
called by the lofty, if not profane, title of “ The Celestial 
Bride.” He sent an account of his victories, written in 
verse, to the Caliph of Bagdad, with a variety of valuable 
and curious presents ; and the Commander of the Faithful 
did not disdain to bear incense to the hero of that rriigion 
of wlnrit he was the spiritual head. The poetic eulogy' <m' 
Mahroood.'^'^mriered to be ^Uicly read at the cajutal of 


vj'- 


k XKnr'aXiluMiatioB of Perishta. : 

” and firt]r«dKht ihoiumd three hondnakpiii Airtf4ht<N 


sin ehiUing* and eight pence. 
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the caliph ; and all means were used that could stimulate 
the piide and bigotry of the conqueror to furth^ exertions 
in the cause of that faith» of which he was the avowed cham- 
pion* Jiiit the character oS Mahmood jpequired no such 
encouragement: he was sufficiently prone to enterprise; and 
that time which appeared given to enjoyment, was probably 
only spent in preparation for fresh labours. He had learnt 
that Korrah, the Bajah of Cannouge, had, in consequence 
of a treaty he had entered into with a Mahomedan prince, 
been attacked and slain by a combination of neighbouring 
chiefs, Nunda, the Bajah of Kalinjur, in Biindelcund, 
had been the most forward ; and Mahmood, who had ad- 
vanced intO; India to support his ally, crossed the Jumnaii 
to attack this chief : but Nunda retreated before him ; and 
the deep ravines and low w'oods of his country gave him a 
safety in flight, beyond what he could hope for from resist- 
ance. Mahmood subdued some forts, and compelled several 
small nations to adopt hU religion, as hej^etr^ted toward 
Ghi/ui. He returned early next season to attack Nunda; 
but be appears to have been foiled in the attempts he made, 
during this invasion, to reduce the strong fortresses of 
Gwalior and Kalinjur* Mahomedan historians ascribe liis 
having raised the siege of both to the rich ransom bffered in 
the shape of presents by their governors; and Nunda, the 
rajah of the latter, is stated to gained greatly in the^ 
fa/our of Mahmood, by sending him a poem which he had 
written in praise of his great qualities. But this flattery, 
which may have been acceptable, as it afforded a pretext for 
retreat from a hopeless enterprise, would have had little 
efiect on the monarch of Ghizni, if he had seen a prospect 
of makiiig himself master of forts, which would have com- 
pleted the subjection of the countries he, had so oftm in- 
vaded. It is not probable that he possessed any means of 
reducing these mountain fortifications, which, from their 
natural strength, l^ve of late years confidently braved the 
improved sciu^e and disciplined valour of a British ^nrmy^. 

• 

^ Gwalior, which lies in the small province of Gohiri, has stood two 
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After his return from this expedition, Mahmood resolved 
on the most arduous of all his enterprises. His avarice and 
bigotry were alike stimulated by the reports of a rich temple 
in Guzerat, tlie priests of which boasted of the power of 
their famous idol, Somnauth, and attributed all the misfor- 
tunes of northern India to the wickedness and impiety of 
the inhabitants, and the comparative impotency of their 
protecting gods. Determined on the destruction of this last 
refuge of idolatry, as it was then termed, he commenced his 
inarch through Mooltan, and tlience crossed the deserts of 
Joudpore® to Ajimere; he then directed his route to Soin- 
nautli, which is described by Persian authors as a lofty 
castle, situated in Guzerat on a narrow peninsula, with its 
three sides defended by the sea. The sultan had scarcely 
encamped near it, when a herald from the fort told him, 
that Somnauth (the name of the image they worshipped) 
had brought the Mahomedans before the walls of his temple 
that he might blast them writh his wTath K Mahmood smiled 
at the threatened vengeance of the idol, and gave orders 
that his army should prepare for the assault, which was 
made next morning At dawn with the most determined va- 
lour. The wretched Hindoos, forced from the ramparts, 
crowded to the temple of their idol, and implorcii his aid : 
but their applications were in vain ; and the exclamation of 
Allah-ackbar ! or “God is great!” resounding from the 
Mahoroedan troops who had mounted tlie walls they had 
deserted, told them they must trust to their valour, not 
their prayers, if they desired preservation from ruin and 
death. Summoned by this awful warning, they rushed 
vipon their foes with all the fury of despair. Nor were tlieir 

sie^s and been twice taken by the English. The firgt time it wae taken 
by agsault, or, rather by surprise ; the second, it capitulated. It has, on 
occasidns, lieen n»ade over to the MaljxatUs. Kalinjur, the chief 
fortress Of Bundelciind, capitulated, and is now a Briti^i fortress. 

* MahfnOod appears not to have suffered any in this advance. He 
took astonishing precautions; twenty thousand camels were laden with 
water. 

f Dow's Translation of Ferishta. 
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efforts unavailing ; they forced the soldiers of Mahmood to 
abandon all the advantages they had gained. Night ended 
the dreadful carnage, and the attack was renewed next 
morning with increased vehemence. Every where the Ma- 
homedans mounted the ramparts, but every where they 
were cast down headlong by the Hindoos, whose eyes, we 
are told, were streaming with tears, while their bosoms were 
burning with rage. They believed themselves abandoned 
by the g(Kl they adored, and had no desire for life, but as it 
enabled them to take vengeance on the authors of their 
misery. Their desperate valour was successful : Mahmood 
drew off his dispirited troops, having resolved to raise the 
siege rather than hazard further disaster. But fortune 
seemed resolved not to desert her favourite. A Hindoo 
ari'iy arrived to succour Somnauth, which the king inane- 
diateiy resolved to attack. He had hardly commenced the 
action, when a considerable reinforcement under two rajahs^ 
joined the Hind<x)s : thi . infused such spirits throughout 
their ranks, tliat success seemed certain. Mahmood saw 
the eflbrts of his troops become faint, and that they were oa 
the brink of defeat : he sprang from Jiis horse, and pros- 
trating himself on the earth, implored God to favour one 
who had no desire but to advance the glory of liis mighty 
name. In instant he was remounted; and seizing Abdul 
Hussein Cherkani, one of his bravest generals, by the liand^ 
invited him to a charge, in which they should either gain 
the crown of martyrdom, or a glorious victory^. The 
Mahomedans, when they saw their prince resolved not to 
survive defeat, determined to share his fate, and rushed 
again into action with a spirit that was irresistible. The 
Hindoos gave way in every direction; and a complete 
victory crowned the determined valour of Mahmood. The 
inhabitants of Somnauth, who had watched the battle with 
trembling solicitude, no sooner saw tbeir friends put to 
flight, than, seized with a panic, they abandoned those walls 


e Byram Deo and Dabise^.i’ina. • 
^ Dow’s Translation of Ferislita. 
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irhich before so nobly defended^ A gtest p6P> 

tion of them put to sea with their families and property ; 
but the conqueror, who immediately seized their town, 
manned boats to pursue them, and either captured or dd* 
sttoyed their whole fleet. According to all authors'^, the 


Dow* 8 Translation of Ferishta. 

^ The Persian historiens, who have recorded thia celebrated expedition of 
|t£ahmood, are correct in all the leading facts : but thef are st^om very 
minute or accurate in their geographical descriptions^ or on points con- 
nected with Hindoo mythology^ I have received the folbnving nirious 
account of the position and history of the Temple of Somnanth from a 
friend, whose learning and local knowledge give authority to iue communi- 
cations pn this subjea. 

This temple stood in the country of Soreth, a province of the peninsula of 
Oiizerat, which is now more generally known under the name of Kattywar ; 
and which is celebrated in the Pooraus for containing five Inestimable bless- 
ings. Firsts the Kiver Goompiee; a^oudJy, beautiful women; thirdly., 
good luwses; fourthly, Somuauth; and fifthly, Hawarka. Among the 
many places in Soreth held sacred by the Hindoos. Somuauth, or Somnaiuh 
Putten, as it is more ^nerally termed^ has ^ways been one of the most 
remarkable. It stands one or two milftt from the sea, at the junction of 
three riverS) the Huma, Kupul^ aud Sersutty, tltree miles to the eiist of 
the port of Belawul, which is laid down, in the most accurate charts of tlie 
Guzerat coast, in North latitude 21® 58', and East longiiude 75" 31'. 

Somnauth is one of the twelve symbols of Mahadeo, which are said to 
have descended from heaven to earth. The great fame of this temple 
throughout the Elast, attracted, as has l»een noticed, the bigotry and cupidity 
of Sultan Mahmood of Gfaizni. The holy image, according to Mahomedan 
authors, was destroyed ; but this is denied by Hindoos, who assert that the 
god retired into the ocean. The temple, though despoiled of its enormous 
treasures, soon recovered both fame and we4ilth sufficient to make it an ob- 
ject of attack to many Mahomedan princes : aftid Sultan Mahmood Begbarah, 
who obtained possession of the throne of Amedabad in the year of the 
Hejtrah 877* marched against Somuauth, tiuced the temple to the ground, 
and with the bigoted zeal of a Mahomedan conqueror, built a mosque on 
the spot where it stood^ The province of Soreth has ever siflce remained 
under a Midiomedmi government ; Imt the persevering piety of the Hindoos 
has overcome the bigotry of their rulers. The mosque has fallen into ruin ; 
and Arsela Bhaee, the sKdow of a prince of the Mahratta family Of Hcdkar, 
has lately elected a new temple on the exact site of that which was demo- 
lished. A symbol of Mahadeo has been placed in this temple^ whiidi iS 
deemed peculiarly propitimis to such as desire offspHtigf.and Sonmauih^’' 
though it has lost its former splendour, still retains its i^epatation, ktid is 
visited by pilgrims from every quarter, who pay a trifling duty to the Ma- 
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spoil found in the temple of SornnautU was immense ; but 
the glory which Mahmood claimed, was the destruction of 
the celebrated idol, which is represented as a gigantic 
image fifteen feet in height. The king, after giving it 
a blow witli his mace, ordered that it should he taroken, 
and tliat two fragments should be sent to Ghiziii: one to be 
thrown at the threshold of the great mosque, the other in 
the court of his palace : two more were to be transmitted to 
Mecca and Medinah, that they might remain in these 
sacred cities as monuments of his pious valour™. At this 
moment, a number of brahmins came forward, and offered 
several millions of money if lie w^ould spare their idol. His 
nobles entreated Mahmood to accept the ransom ; but, ex- 
claiming that he desired the title of a breaker, not a seller, 
of idols, he commanded tliem to destroy it. A few more 
blows discovered an immense quantity of rich jewels con- 
cealed in the hollow parts of. the image ; and proved, that 
t'O priests of the temple had been actuated by other than 
pious motives ; for these treasures were of much greater value 
than the sum they had offered for the ransom of their idol. 

hompdaii ruler, for the liberty of paying their devotiojis at tins favourite 
*l»rine. 

Not only the spot ou which the Temple of Somnauth stands, but its vici- 
nity, is celebvatt'tl in the tides of Hindoo mythology. It nas on the plains 
near it that tlie most celebrated battle of the Jadoos was fought. We are 
toJ<^' that in tills action, which took place about live thousand years ago, 
there were six crore or sixty millions of combatants, and all were slain. 
About a mile from ^mnauth, at a place called Bhalka, the Hindoo pilgrim 
is shown a solitary Feepul tree, on the banks of tbe Sersutty Iliver, and is 
assured that it stands on tbe exact spot ivhere the god, 8hree Kri^hen, re- 
ceived the mortal wound from an arrow, which terminated his incfirnation. 

* I have followed Dow’s Translation of Ferishta in the descriptiou of this 
idol. According to the Koxut-ul-SuiTa, the temple which contained the 
iir.age of Somnauth “ was decorated by thirty-six pillars, inlaid with pre- 
cious stones of the most beautiful and costly description. Tbr image itself 
w as of polished stone, or marble, about the height of five cubits ; tliree above 
the flooring of the temple, and two beneath it,*’-^Paici:’s MtUhomedan 
vol, ii. p. , 

*" Dow’s Translation of Ferislita. 

Vot. I, 


O 
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Malimood subdued some other cities" in Guzerat during 
this expedition, and placed that country in the hands of a 
brahmin, whom he raised to the government on his agreeing 
to pay a large tribute, and to hold Guzerat as a vassal of 
the rulers ® of Ghizni. The army suffered much more in 
crossing the deserts on their return than on their advance. 
They went by a difPerent route, being led astray three 
marches in a desert near the Indus, by a guide who pre- 
tended to a perfect knowledge of the road ; but who con- 
fessed, w'hen about to suffer death for the deception he had 
practised, that he was a priest of the idol Somnauth, and liad 
sought to revenge his god by leading the troops of Ghizni 
to destruction. 

Mahmood, after this expedition, engaged in a war with a 


The modern Diu was amon^them. It was then the seat of a rajiili. 

** Feriblita, and other Persian authors, give a detailed and ronnnitic 
history of tlie fate of the Brahmin ruler whom iMalimixxl exalted to the 
throne of Guzerat. The conqueror preferred raising to power a reeliise, 
descended from the ancient family of DaWssalima, w ho had long governed 
that countrj', to bestown'ng it on a neighbouring prince of the same ran*. 
On the person he had elevated expressing <Tppre]ieiisions of his powerful 
relation, Mahmood marclfed against them, and made him ]»risoiior. The 
new ruler could not violate the usages of his country, by putting the prince 
he so much feared to death : lie requested therefore that he miglit he carried 
to Ghizni, and sent back when there was less danger from his being kept 
prisoner at Guzerat. Mahmood complied with all his w'ishes ; and some 
years afterwards the captive was sent to his native country. The ruling 
prince had prepared a dungeon under his throne, where he meant to im- 
prison his relative : he went to meet him, tliat when lie received him from 
the guards of Mahmood, by whom he w'as conveyed to the frontier, he might 
enjoy the triumph of making him run by his Wse like a slave. The day 
after his prisoner was in Lis power, Le was fatigued, and lay down on the 
ground to take some repose. Having spread a red handkerchief over his face 
to cover him from the sun, it was mistaken for a piece of meat by a viiltui*e, 
jwbo pounced upon it, and struck out one of the prince's eyes. The usages 
of the country forbade any person lieing ruler with such a defect. The 
moment it was perceived, the lot of the prince and his captive clianged ; and 
the recluse, whom Mahmood had elevated to the throne, had to walk along 
side of the horse of his late prisoner, and was doomed to inhabit the dungeon 
he had built.-J?£BisuTA. 
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people in the neighbourhood of Mooltan, called Jats^, 
whose fleets he encountered with success on the rivers of the 
Punjaub; and the same year defeated an ai’my of the 
Turks of the Seljookce tribe, who had invaded his terri- 
tories in Persia, and obtained several advantages over his 
generals. The last of his successes was the conquest of 
almost all Irak, which, with Rhe and other territories, he 
forjned into a government for his son, Massoud, declaring, 
at the same time, that his other son, Mahomed, was heir to 
his throne and all his other possessions. 

At the commencement of the next year, Mahmood died 
of the stone, with which he had been long afflicted. His 
life terminated in a magnificc^nt edifice, which he had vainly 
called ‘‘The Palace of Felicity:^’ immediately before he 
expired, he took a last and mournful view' of his army, his 
court, and the enormous treasures which he had accumulated 
by Ins unparalleled successes. He is said to have con- 
t :m})latcd them with a sigh, which may have proceeded 
either from a sense of the vanity of all earthly glory, or 
from a reluctance to abandon his vast wealth and power. 
The character of this extraordinary prince has been given 
by prejudiced Mahomedan authors; justly considering him 
as one of the most celebrated among those heroes who have 
pro])agated their faith by the sword, they deem him worthy 
of every praise ; but, though there can be no doubt of his 
gicat talents as a warrior, lie has few' claims to any other 
eulogiiim. His desire of conquest was rendei'ed more ter- 
rible by his cruel bigotry ; in every country that he sub- 
dued, the horrors of war w^ere increased by those of reli- 
gious persecution : and we have no other evidence of his 
good government, than the general tranquillity of his own 
dominions; an effect which was the consequence of his 

The Jats are a tribe of Hindoos, many of whom ar^ settled in Hin- 
dustan. This race are very brave, and have attained considerable power. 
Many of the Hindoo rajahs belong to this tribe. They once j^sessed^a 
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great success in foreign wars, and might have proceeded as 
much from a dread of his severity, as from a confidence in 
his justice. Tflie popular tale, which represents his vizier as 
pretending to know the language of birds, and explaining 
the liberality of an old owl, who, after wishing “ Mahmood 
a long life,” oftered a ;htmdred ruined villages as a dowry 
to her daughter, presents, in an eastern form, the picture 
of a reign more marked by desolation than improvement. 
History has recorded one memorable proof of his resolute 
justice. A poor man complained that a young noble of 
the court came constantly to his house at night, turned him 
out of doors, and slept with his wife. The monarch bade 
him give him notice the next time this occurred. He did 
so ; and jVlalimood went with him to his house. AVhen he 
reached it, he put out a lamp that was burning, and having 
found the paramour, struck off liis head with one blow of 
his scimitar. He then called for a light ; and af'ter viewing 
the corpse, fell on his knees and returned thanks to Heaven ; 
after which, he bade the astonished husband bring Ifmi 
water, and drank an immoderate quantity. You are 
surprised at iny aetjons,’’ said Mahmood; “but know, 
since you informed me of the outrage you had suffered, I 
have neither slept, eat, nor drunk; I conceived that no 
person, except one of njy sons, would dare openly to commit 
so great a crime; resolved to do justice, I extinguished the 
light, that my feelings as a father might not prevent my 
doing my duty as a sovereign : my prayers were a thanks- 
giving to the Almiglity, when I saw that I had not been 
a>mpelled to kill one of\my own offspring; and I drank, as 
you saw, like a man dying from thirst‘d.” 

Mahmood has been charged with .avarice; but tliere 
^appear to be no just grounds for such an accusation. His 
army w'as distinguished for its attachment to liini; and that 
feeling can only have been produced in such men by libe- 

‘ "J^This anecdote is related, I believe, by every historian who has written 
of Mahmood. 
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rality. His court was splmdid beyond example. The 
edifices he rmsed were grand ; and he gave to learned men 
and poets the most liberal encouragement. It is to his love 
of literature, that we owe almost all that remains of the 
history of ancient Persia, contained in the noble epic poem 
of the Shah Namah, or Book of Kings; a work which must 
endure as long as the language in which it is written. 
Unfortunately for the fame of Mahmood, as a munificent 
patron of genius, he was persuaded by envious rivals to 
diminish the reward promised to Ferdosi. The bard spumed 
tlie present, and added to his poem a bitter satire on the 
king’s want of generosity ; but, after giving vent to his 
feelings, he thought it prudent to leave the court, and retire 
to his native city of Toos% in Khorassan. Some time 
claused before Mahmood saw the verses, and sensible, too 
late, of his error, he tried to retrieve his fame by seniling 
an immense sum to the poet ; but the rich present reached 
I he gates of Tews as the body of Ferdosi was carrying to its 
grave, and it was rejected by his virtuous daughter, too 
proud to accept that wealth which had once been denied to 
her father ®. ' • 

The territories of Subuctageen were large: they were 
extended by his son, until the monarch of Ghizhi stood on 
a level in power with Shahpoor and Nousheerwan. The 
limits of his vast kingdom were the provinces of Georgia 
a.id Bagdad, to the west and south-west; Bokharah and 
Kashgur, to the north and north-east; and Bengal and 
the Deckan, as far as the Indian Ocean, to the east and 
south-east. But the rise of this dynasty was not more rapid 
than its downfall, which we may date from the death of 
that prince to whom it owes all its lustre*. The successors 
of Mahmood merit but a short notice. His foresight had 

* The TDodem Mushed. 

* Preface to the Shah Namah. 

* III writing the life of tliis prince, I have consulted every authority I 
could. On this, as on many other occasions, I am ind hted to the gi'eat 
accuracy and labour of De Giiignes. I have alsc? be^ aided by Dow’s 
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anticipated a contest between his sons ; and his fears were 
confirmed by the answer of the elder, Massoud, when he 
asked him how he meant to behave toward his brother 
Mahomed : As you did toward your brother Ismail,” was 

the bitter reply ; and the youth was true to his w^ord. The 
moment he heard of his father’s death, he commenced his 
march to Ghizni. He is said to have made a moderate offer 
of accommodation to his brother. He only desired to hold 
in independent sovereignty Irak, Rhe, and Aderbijan, and 
to have his name, as the elder, (for, though they were twins, 
Massoud was first bom,) read before his brother’s in the 
public prayers. But Mahomed refused all overtures, in 
the vain confidence inspired by the possession of his father’s 
treasures and throne. He w'as deserted however, by all 
his troops, and fell, after a short reign of five months, into 
the hands of his brother, who deprived him of sight, and 
placed him in close confinement. The first enterprise of 
Massoud was the conquest of Kutch and Mekran. Hci 
made several incursions into India, to maintain the tranquil- 
lity of those possessions which his father had subdued. 
The forts of Sersutt}" and Hassi ^ are the only conquests 
ascribed to him. But he had no time to attack others ; all 
his means were required to defend himself from a formidable 
tribe of Tartars, called Seljookee, who had, for a consider- 
able lime past, made predatory incursions into Khorassan 
and other parts of his dominions, and threatened to over- 
throw his government. Massoud first tried to negotiate a 
peace with them. He had an interview wuth their leader, 
Daood, at Bulkh, and entered into a compact, hy which he 
agreed to give these dangerous neighbours some pasturc- 

Translation of Ferishta and Price’s Maliomedan History; and I have 
found the Zeeimt-nl-Tuarikli almost always correspond with these autho- 
rities. 

“ The first htffly of men that deserted him, were what Dow calls the 
slaves'; but he has translated the words Ciludam Shah erroneously. Th€*y 
as I have before mentioned, ‘‘ the guards of the king.” 

X Iliis is probably Il^msi ; a fort situated to the west of Delhi, now sub- 
ject to the British government. 
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grounds for their flocks within his territories; but their 
faithless conduct soon convinced him of the inefficacy of this 
arrangement^ and that he could only obtain security from 
fheir violence and rapacity by his sword. Compelled to 
resort to arms, he carried on a petty war against difierent 
branches of this powerful tribe for some time with various 
success, until he was completely defeated in a great action 
fought in Khorassan. He displayed, in this battle, that 
valour and matchless prowess for which he w^as renowned ^ ; 
but it only enabled liim to save his own person : and he 
deemed his affairs so desperate, that he immediately collected 
all his treasures, and commenced his retreat toward Lahore, 
which he resolved to make his future capital. But Massoud 
had lost the control of his army : in a general mutin)^ % 
dui'ing the march, the vast treasures accumulated by his 
father were plundered by a lawless soldiery and a mob of 
camp followers, who after this outrage fell on each other 
and in the scene of confusion that ensued, some were impo- 
verished, and others immensely enriched. When they 
recovered their senses, they were seized with a dread of 
punishment, and came to a sudden resolution of reinstating 
Mahomed, who was a prisoner in the camp, on the throne ; 
thus the astonished prince found himself released from con- 
finement and hailed as sovereign of Ghizni. Massoud, be- 
fore he w^ell knew what had passed, was seized and carried 
biifore a brother whom he had deprived of sight, but who 
treated him with such clemency as he could not have ex- 
pected : he was only doomed to be imprisoned, and allowed 
to select the place of his confinement. He chose the fort of 
Tturri, to which he retired with his family, and remained 
there for several years. He was at length assassinated by 
Ahmed, the son of Mahomed, but without the knowledge 
or consent of his father. The latter is said to have wept 

y Abul-fedha. 

^ Tills mutiny occurred on the banks of the river Indus. 

* D'Herbelot. 
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'when, he heard of it, and he instandjr wrote to Madood, 
the son of the murdered monarch, disclaiming all knowledge 

80 base an 'action ; but that young prince, who was at 
Bulkh when the event occuired, instaHtfy proclaimed him- 
self king, and marched revenge his father. He encoun- 
tered his uncle's army (m the Indus, defeated it, and having 
made Mahomed and his sons prisoners, put them all to 
death, except one named Baliim, who had shown kindness 
to Massoud in his distress. 

The dynasty of Ghizni, during the reign of IVIadood, 
lost all their possessions in Persia ; and their history, from 
this time unto their complete extinction, during above a 
century, presents an uninteresting and disgusting detail of 
petty wars, rebellions, and massaores. The chief actors in 
these scenes were princes of the royal family, and usurping 
genwals. Ghizni was taken from Byram. a direct descendant 
from Mahmood, by Souri, a prince of Ghour**; but the 
former, favoured bj the attachment of the inhabitants of his 
capital, recovered it, and made his enemy prisoner. Unfor- 
tunately for himself and his subjects. Byram ' knew not how 
to ' use his victory : he sought to retaliate the disgrace he 
had suffered, by inflicting the most cruel punishment on his 
captive. He directed him to be stript, painted black, then 
mounted upon a lean bullock, with his face turned tovrard 
its tail, and to be paraded in that condition, through the 
streets of Ghizni. These orders were obeyed; and Souri, 
after he had been exposed to all the insults which a sense- 
less and cowardly mob could offtv to a brave man, was 
put to death by the most cruel torture, and his head 

Syfadeen So«ri irfts the brother of Kutbiiddeeii Mahomed, an A/Tjrhan 
“prince of Ohour, who was son-in-law to Byram, but whom that monarch, 
for reasons which are not stated, jmt to death.—- Buice’s Mahomedan i/i«- 
/ory, \*ol. ii. p. 30f). 

« This prince is celebrated by almost all Mahomedan authors foar his 
wisdom and liberality. He was a munificent patron ; and both pocta and 
historians liave repaid his favours with praise. 
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scot as a token of triumph to Sanjar^, the king of the 
Seljookian dynasty, who then ruled over Persia. Allah, 
sometimes called Allahudeen, the brother of Souri, no sooner 
learnt his fate, than he called his mountaineers to arms, and 
advanced toward Ghizni with a force breathing vengeance 
against the murderers of their prince. In vain Byram 
sought to intimidate them by a display of his supa*kir num- 
bers, or to win them by an offer of peace. It was not 
merely to revenge the death of Souri, but to punish the 
ignominy with which thrir chief had been treated, that his 
countrymen had sworn ; and their bosoms glowed with a 
rage only to be appeased by the blood of their enemies. 
An action ensued, fought with great valour ; but the fury 
of the assailants was irresistible. Byram, thrown from his 
elephant, with difficulty saved his life, and fled toward 
India : his army was completely routed, and the victorious 
Allah entered Ghizni, and abandoned tliat noble city for 
t even days to the fury of his soldiers. The horrors which 
they perpetrated cannot be described ; neither age nor sex 
were spared : the humble shed, the lofty palace, and the 
sacred temple, were all mixed in one^ common ruin®. But 
the appetite of vengeance was not ' sated. A number of 
the nobles and priests who had been taken prisoners, were 
carried to Ghour, and there publicly put to death : their 
blood was used to moisten^ the mortar for repairing the 
■vv Jla of that city. The cruelty of Byram was visited on his 
descendants. His grandson, Khoosroo the Second, was 
attacked in his capital of Lahore by Mahomed, the cousin « 
of Allahudeen; and, after an io^ectual resistance, was 
made prisoner, and soon after slain. Khoosroo was the last 
of a dynasty whose fame in history may be solely ascribed 

^ San jar was the m.atcnial uncle of Bycam, and liad not only aided him 
in olitaining the throne, but in keeping it. 

“ Ferishta. * 

^ Ferishta. 

B ]\Iahomed was the second in succession from Allahudeen* 
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to Sultan Mahmood**. They were overthrown by a family 
which had long submitted to them, but whose uncertain 
allegiance was the source of constant uneasiness; for the 
princes of Ghoiir, who derived their descent from Zohauk’, 
and who boasted tliat their ancestors had successfully op- 
posed Feridoon, could ill brook dependence under the rulers 
of Ghizni. The situation of their country, amid rugged 
and barren mountains, was favourable to insurrection ; their 
}K)wer increased as tliat of the descendants of Subuctageen 
declined, till they at last rose on their ruin, not only to the 
throne of Ghizni, but of India. Their glory, however, was 
short. Both these kingdoms, at tlie death of IMahomed, 
fell to slaves who had been educated and adopted by him, 
for he left no children to inherit his fortunes. 


The following is a list of the princes of Ghizni, as recorded hy JMajor 



Yc<irs of 



Ywii'i. nl 



Acce^jAion t > t}ii* 

ThrouJ‘. 


Arec?>ion ti> llip Tlirdiio. 


x\. 11. 

, A. D. 


A. ir. 

A. I). 

Abustakeen 

. . . 


Abdurrafelieed 

443 

10.V2 

Subuctageen 


070 

’ Furnikiizaud 

j 

. 414 

1053 

Ismail 

. m 

Oifj 

Ihrauhiin 

. -150 

1050 

iVIahmood 


007 

31;issoud 

402 

lOOfi 

I^Iahomed 

. *121 

1030 

1 Arslan Shah 

A03 

IKM 

31assoud 

422 

1031 

Bell rum Shah 

. 512 

llOd 

Madood 

43:5 

1041 

Klioosroo Shah 

• . 547 

1152 

JVlassoud 

441 

1040 

Ivhoosroo iVIalek 

. 555 

IIGO 

Aly 

441 

1040 1 





» Ferishta. 

^ Of these slaves, Kuttub, Eldoze, and Altuirrsh, were the most cele- 
brated. 
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HISTORY OF THE SELJOOKEE DYNASTY, WITH A SHORT 
NOTICE OF SOME OF THE PRINCES OF KHAURIZM. 

Although a groat part of Persia had been subject to the 
princes of Sainance and of Ghizni, both families of Turkish 
descent, it had never been com])letely subdued by the Tartar 
tribes^; but, in its weak and distracted state, it could not 
long remain exempt from a fate to which more than half the 
Yorld has been exposcxl. For, whether we turn our view 
to the fertile plains of China, the rich provinces of India, 
the rugged wastes of northern Europe, or the beautiful 
valley'i of Asia ]\finor, we find that all in turn have been 
invaded by warlike tribes : who, issuing from the vast and 
varied countries of Tarta.y, have plundered and subdued 
the i'airest regions of the earth. Great and powerful causes 
alone could produce so extraordinary an effect. These are 
to be found in the personal cliaractet*, the condition, the 
habits, and manners of the Tartars. Every male is a sol- 
dier; every female is educated to attend and aid a husband, 
whose dwelling is a sliglit tent of coarse wool, whose food 
is supplied by his flocks or the chase, whose occupation is 
war, and who, even in peace, changes his abode with the 
season. The man is robust, hardy, brave ; the woman is a 
stranger to all those luxuries which nourish effiminacy ; and 
their children, at an age when in otlicr countries they arc 
treated as infants, ride and manage the most unruly hoi*sc.s. 
Sucli is the race of human beings, who, divided into large 

' We read in Herodotus indeed, that the Scythians coru|iiered all Asia, 
and ruled over it for some time ; and the Parthie.u inonarchs are said, liy 
Greek authors, to have been of Scythian descent. Ferdosi mlniits that the 
tribes of Turaii had a partial possessiou of Persia for twelve years ; hut we 
have no authentic record, which can lead us to pronounce that the whole 
kingdom was ever, before this period, completely subdued by the Tartars. 
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families or tribes^ roam over Tartary. Eaeh tribe obeys an 
hereditary chief, who exercises rather a patriarchal than an 
absolute sway ; and who is at once supported and ’checked 
by the authority of the reish-suffeeds“, or elders, presiding 
over the different branches of the tribe. The mniihers in 
any particular tribe are often greatly increased by the ad- 
mission of captives, or the reduction of another tribe to be 
their subjects or rather adherents : but they are still more 
frequently diminished by internal divisions; and when a 
discontented son or nephew of' a chief or elder separates 
with his followers, they generally adopt his name, and be- 
come a distinct tribe, though still considering themselves a 
branch from the original stock. This is one among many 
causes which gives new names every day to these tribes, 
and throw’s such a confusion into their genealogy as is not 
to be unravelled". 

The Tartars are constantly at war, either against the 
beasts of the field, or man — ^generally the latter. Their 
country is either distracted by petty factions, or united 
under some great leader, who conducts them to plunder 
and conquest in di^itant lands. They may be said to 
esteem no qualities, except valour in man and chastity in 
woman. There is only one path to eminence, that of 
military reno^vn. To it the whole nation crowd; and, 
though attaclied to their hereditary chief, and envious of 
other tribes, they readily join the standard of any great 
leader, distinguished by his superior courage and conduct. 
His success makes him their king ; his failure reduces him 
to their equal. As the hordes® proceeding on foreign 


*“ The literal meaning of tliis word is prey-beard:’* and the authority 
was, no doubt, meant only to be given to elders ; but it is often hereditary, 
and thus som^imes falls to young men. 

^ The astonishing labour and learning of the elder De Ouignes has 
afforded, in his History of the Huns and Tartars, great information on this 
subject. That production has always appeared to me entitled to the firsf 
ralik among the works of European orientalists. 

This word is evidently derived from Vfurdu^ or wiu ; which aigiiitet 
a camp composed of mtiny tribes. 
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expeditions, quit their usual residences or rather encamp- 
ments, these are speedily occupied by others, ran^g in 
search^^f better pasture lands, or driven by powerful 
neighbours from those wbicli they possessed ; thus tlie 
body in advmice have no retreat, nor do they desire one : 
wherever they pitch, tlieir rude tents are their habitations ; 
and all their wealth, which consists in horses, camels, and 
sheep, accompanies their march. They are, in fact, a 
moving nation of soldiers, whose hostile attack is never 
embarrassed by the necessity of providing for their own 
defence. They seldom invade great empires except when 
on the decline; and this has, no doubt, been among the 
chief causes of tlieir success. A population, how(iver 
numerous, rendered efieminate by prosperity, and a great 
proportion of which is devoted to peaceable occupations, 
cannot c^pe with such a band. The army of the state has 
at once to defend the country from devastation, and to 
n eet a daring enemy in the field: a defeat is fatal, a 
victory not decisive ; for the invaders have neither wealth 
noi country to lose. They have not even a place to tiy 
to; and can hardly be conquered without being extir- 
pated. 

The fame of these Tartar tribes was so great^, that the 
very rumour of tlieir intended invasion threw a government 
into confusion. When w’e consider their means of war, 
Mi can scarcely be surprised at so many monarchshaving 
purchased an exemption. from immediate danger, and added 
for the moment to their personal power, by the delusive 
and dangerous expedient of granting lands for the flocks, 
and accepting the militaiy service of these formidable 
enemies. In every case where this has been done, the 
result has been the same. The report of the fruitful and 
delightful pastures which the policy or valemr of their 
countrymen had acquired, has flown into Tartary ; and 
the arrival of fresh tribes has at once stimulated and enabled 
those who have already obtained a settlement to complete 
the conquest they originally intended. ^ But they have 
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seldom maintained for any long period the countries they 
have subdued. To men accustomed to coarse fare and 
incessant fatigue, indulgence and repose seem aPt adise; 
and when they attain it, their joy is intemperate. The 
consequence is natural : they, in their turn, fall the victims 
of that wealth and luxury, which excited their enterprise 
and promoted their success. 

The Tartar tribe of Seljookee derive their name from 
Seljook, a chief of great reputation, who had been com- 
pelled to quit the court of Bighoo Khan, the sovereign of 
the Turks of Kapchack*’. Seljook, who had proceeded 
with his tribe to the plains of Bokharah, died at a very 
advanced age. His son Michail became known to Sultan 
Mahmood of Ghizni, and was greatly honoured by that 
monarch ; who, according to several writers, persuaded 
him to cross the Oxus and settle in Khorassan^ But this 
rests on doubtful evidence. The numbers of this tribe 
and their adherents appear, from the same authors ‘i, to have 
been very great. They relate, that on Mahmood asking 
the ambassador of their chief what force ihev could bring 
to his aid : Send jhis arrow,''^ said the envoy, presenting 
one of two which he held in his hand, “ and fifty thousand 
horse will -appear r “ Is that all exclaimed Mahincxid. 
‘‘ Send this,’’ said he, presenting the other, ‘‘ and an equal 
number will follow.” “ But suppose I w^as in extreme 
distress,” observed the monarch, “ and w^anted your utmost 
exertions?” Then,” replied the ambassador, send 
my bow, and two hundred thousand horse will obey tlio 
summons !” The premd conqueror heard with secret alarm 
this terrifying account of their numbers ; and we are told 
that he anticipated the future overthrow of his empire ^ 

P Khondemir states, that Bighof) Khaii was chief of the Turkish tri!>es 
dwelling on the plain of Khezer, f.c. Kapchack ; but authors differ as to 
the rank and residence of Seljook. The flatterers of the dynasty make him 
the thirty-fourth in lineal descent from Afrasiab. 

*1 D^IIerbelot, Ac. 

' Some auUiors add, that the ambassador was kept in restraint, lest the 
forinidable bow and arrows should be sent ; but this is improbable. 
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Tlie first lands which this trilie received from the family 
of Ghizni were granted by Massoud, who was forced, by 
his in "bility to oppose their progress, to enter into a treaty 
with them. The consequences have already been men- 
tioned. After the defeat of Massoud, they became masters 
of Khorassan. They had before possessed a territory 
stretching from thence to the Jaxartes. Their leader, 
Toglirul, now assumed the title and state of a sovereign 
at Nisliapore ; whence he was induced to extend his con- 
quests to the westward, by wdiat he heard concerning the 
distracted state of the territories and capital of the Caliph 
Ul-Kaim, Having left his brother Daood in Khorassan, 
he advanced into Irak ; having subdued it, he proceeded 
to liagdad, which he took, and became master of the 
person of the calipli®. His next expedition was against 
Moossui, and the territory around it, which he soon 
conquered, and returned in triumph to Bagdad, where lie 
i*as received in great pomp by Ul-Kaim. The Tartar 
monarch, we are told, approached the successor of the 
prophet on foot, accornpaiued by his nobles, who, laying 
aside their arms, joined in the procession- The caliph 
appeared with all the mummery of state that belonged to 
his high office. He was seated on a throne, which was 
concealed by a dark veil. The celebrated bourda or black 
mantle of the Abbasides w’as thrown over his shoulder ; 
h 1 right hand held the staff of Mahomed. Toghrul 
kissed the ground ; and, after standing for a short time 
in a respectful posture, was led to the caliph, near whom 
he was placed on another throne. His commission was 
then read ; which appointed him the lieutenant or vice- 
gerent of the vicar of the holy prophet, and the lord of 
rdl Mahomedans. He was invested with seven dresses, 
and had seven slaves bestowed on him ; a ceremony im- 
plying that he was appointed to rule the seven regions 

* The name of this caliph’s vizier was Malik-u-Rahim, the last ef the 
family of the Dilemee who possessed any power. 
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subject to t|ie^,ppmmaudcr of the JP^wtliful A v«5il of 
gold stuff scented with musk was thrown oy^r^ his head, 
on w^hicti two crowns were placed, one for Arfihi^jk the 
other for Persia ; while two, swords, were girt on his joins^, 
to signify that he was ruler both of tlie^jPivst and, of the 
West. This display satisfied the pride of the caliph; 
and the Tartar chief w’as pleased to receive a confirmation 
of past and a sanction for future conquest, from the 
spiritual head of Ifis faith, /who was still deemed by 
orthodox Mahomedans the only source of legitimate 
authority. 

Toghrul was successful iu several actions with the armie.s 
of the declining empire of Constantinople, wluch opposed 
him when he invad(?d Georgia and Iberia ^ He had 
before completely subdued Persia, and adopted every 
measure to make his rule there permanent., He appears 
to have thought that a close alliance with the family of 
the caliphs would lend to inci'easc his powers His sister 
had already married Ul-Kaim ; and he desired to strengtlien 
the connexion and to add to his own gioiy, by esfiousing 
the daughter of the Conunaiider of the Paitliful. \\c 
are told that tlie pride of the liouse of Abbas was shocketl, 
and that som^ hesitation was shown; but Toglirul liad 
not learnt to bear disappointment ; and tlie relief he gave 
to the distress of the. caliph, who bad been imprisoned by 
bis rebellious servants, reminded that proud pcffitiff/rf his 
dependence. The princess was sent, aixl the nuptials 
w'ere celebrated witli the greatest splendour. JJut the 
roysd bridegroom, whp had arrriyed;at the age of seventy, 
only enjoyed tlje haf^ness .he had so anxiously sought 
for a few months. He died of an illness caught at the 
mountain fortress of , l^oodbgrV had , gone to 

pass tile summer, that lie inigiit avoid the heats nad uii- 
ivhoiesoirif^' air of the city of ithe. 


* pe (iuigiies. . * . 

» Ro<>dl»ar lies about fifty miles to the north of the city of Kazveeii. 
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Toghrul Beg seems to have had the bad and the good qua- 
lities of a Tartar chief. Violent in his temper, and insati- 
able of^bcmquest, he was distinguished' by courage, frank- 
ness, and generosity. His family and tribe had embraced 
the Mahomedah doctrine. Their conversion may ^ dated 
from the first settlement of Seljook near Bokharali ; to which 
province the Arabs had some centuries before spread their 
creed and their dominion. Toghrul, who was hmled by the 
caliph on his first victories in Persia ivith the title of Riikun- 
ii-deen, or ‘‘the pillar of the faith,*” appears to have been a 
zealous promoter of the religion he professed. He erected 
a great number of mosques, and gave distinction to pious 
and learned men. It was to this disposition in Toghrul 
and his immediate successors, that the caliphs owed an ease 
and dignity far superior to their condition under the princes 
of the family of JDilemee ; who had latterly ceased to treat 
tlienj even with such marks of external respect, as in their 
cluracter of spiritual princes they appeared entitled to. 

Alp-Arselan (for he is best known under this title, which 
means “ the conquering lion,”) succeeded his uncle*; and 
the empire of Toghrul could not have descended to a 
worthier heir. He united valour and generosity with the 
love of leaiTiing and the sciences ; and could we regard him 
in the same light in which he is considered by Mahomedan 
authors, who deem his cruel persecution of the Christians in 
Annema, Georgia, and Iberia, the most praisewwthy of 
his actions, wc should term him one of the best, as he cer- 
tainly is one of the most renowned among the sovereigns of 
Asia. His invasion of Georgia, and tBS cruelties ^ he com- 
mitted there, because the inhabitants were reluctant to 

A 

^ Alp-Arselan was die son of Daood Beg:, who, during Ms life, had been 
on the best terms with Toghrul ; and Alp-Arselan bad reeominended himself 
so much to Ills unde, that, at his father’s deadi, he was ooudriued^by hiin iu 
the important government of Khorassan. 

^ He put a large iim collar, (Khoudemir says, a horse-shoe,) as a mark 
of ignominy, on the neck of every Christian who refused to change his 
religion. 

Voi., I. • P 
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embrace die faith of Mahomed^ roused die Court of Con- 
staatinople to a sense of its imminent danger from the 
progress of the momurch of Persia, whose anniss were 
adrsoced as far as. .Phrygia, The Empr^ Eudocia had 
married Bomanus Diogmies ; and this bmve,. leader, whom 
Persian authors call' Oonnanus, took the field at the head of 
the imperial forces; and by his courage and skill soon fcH-ccd 
the sjcattered and encumbered armies of Peraa to fall back 
on their own frontier, Bomanus desired to improve his 
success, and advanced into Armenia and Aderbijan : he was 
met near the village of Eonongo in the latter by Alp- Arse- 
Ian, who, though confident in his own courage and that of 
his army, shuddered, as his panegyrists' state, at the thought 
of shedding the blood of true believers, and offered lilieral 
terms to the Boman emperor; but that prince, they add, 
imputed bis moderation to a wrong cause, and replied with 
insolence, “ That he would hearken to no terms, unless the 
Persian king abandoned his camp to the Boman army, and 
surrendered his capital, Bhe, as a pledge of his sincere desire 
for peace.” When Alp-Arselan received this answer, he 
prepared for action. The numbers of the armies were 
unequal ; that of Bomanus was the most numerous. But 
we cannot credit those partial historians who assert, that 
the Greeks had three hundred thousand* men, while Alp- 
Arselan had only twelve thousand. It was no less, imjms- 
sible for the Boman empire, at this period, to send sp vast a 
force to a war on its frontier, than for the monardi of Peraa 
to have trusted his life and fortune on the success of a battle 

^ De Guignes. Elmaciiu 

* According to D’Herbelot, who copies Persian authors, this was the state . 
of the two armies. The more probable account of De Guignes is, that Alp- 
ArseW liad forty thousand ioien ; and that the army of Komanus, wiiich at 
the ojieriing of the season consisted of more than a hundred thousand, had 
been much reduced, and was imprudently separated in distant operations: 
thus the force with the emperor does not appear to have been very superior 
in numbers to that of Alp-Arselan, as it was weakened, just before the 
action, hy the desertion of a body of the Turkoman tribe of Guss, or Utze, 
the Roman writers call them. 
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fought by so siua]l a portion of his army. Respectable 
authors state, that he had forty thousand men ; and it is 
probable that his enemies did not much exceed that number^* 
Romanus was (^n£dent of victory; Alp-Arselan determined 
not to survive ^feat. He made a display of pious resig- 
nation to his f4te, by tying up the tail^ of his dim borsc, 
and by clothing himself in a white robe, or shroud, per- 
fumed with musk*^. The exchange of his bow and arrows 
for a scimetar and mace, declared the* manner in which he 
was resolved to figfit ; while his conduct, his dress, and bis 
speeches, proclaimed to every soldier, that if he could not 
preserve his earthly kingdom by a victory over the infidels, 
he was resolved to obtain a glorious crown of martyrdmn. 
The troops of Romaims commenced the action, and were 
at first successful; but the valour of their emperor led him 
too far ; and when he desired to retreat to his camp, a con^ 
fusion arose in his ranks from the cowardice or treachery 
or one of his principal leaders, who withdrew a large divi- 
sion from his support. The experience of Alp-Arselan 
look advantage of this crisis : a general charge of his whole 
army completed the defeat of his enemies. All that personal 
courage could effect, was done by Romanus to repair 
the disorder of his troops : he fought to the Mst with a 
courage that gained strength from despmr; but overwhelmed 
by numbers, wounded, and thrown on the ground, he was 
seized, and carried to Alp-Arselan by an obscure officer 
whom tliat monarch the morning Wore, at a general 
review, had threatened to disgrace, on account of his mean 
and deformed appearance®. The King of Persia coiild 
hardly believe his good fortune; but having ascertained, 

^ Several western authors state that the P^sians had the advantage 
numbers. 

* The horses iu Persia have long tails : but it is the custom to tie them 
up, which not only impiuves the animal’s appearance, hut prevents the tail 
trailing on the ground, or being whisked about, when wet or dirty, to the 
annoyance of the rider. 

^ De Guignes. 

^ Eholasaut.ul-Akhbar and Abulfiradge. • 
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from Ae evidence of his former ambassador, and from the 
tears of the captive Romans, who wept ott seeing their nn^ 
fortunate emperor, that he actually possessed the person of 
Romonus, he treated his prisoner with extreme kindness and 
distinctidn : he ottered no reproaches that^^iSOtdd wound a 
humbled monarch, but gave vent to the honest indignation 
of a warrior at the base and cowardly conduct of those who 
had deserted and idiandoned so brave a leader. We are 
told that he asked hfe captive at their firpt conference, what 
he would have done if fortune had reversed their lot. “ I 
W'ould have given thee many a stripe^’* was the imprudent 
and virulent answer. This expression of haughty and 
unsubdued spirit excited no anger in the brave and generous 
conqueror. He bhiy smiled, and asked Romanus what he 
expected would be done to him. If thou art cruel said 
the emperor, ** put me to death. If vain-glorious, load me 
with chains, and drag me to thy capital. If generous, grant 
me my liberty tf.” Alp-Arselan was neither cruel nor vain- 
glorious : he released his prisoner, gave all his officers who 
were captives, dresses of honour, and distinguished them by 
e^"ery mark of his friendship and regard, llomanus, to 
requite these favours, agreed to pay a large ransom \ and to 
remit a fixed tribute annually. But he could never recover 
his throne, which had been usurped during his absence. 
He showed however his attention to his faith, by sending all 
the money he could raise, to fulfil, in part at lea$t, the 
obligations into which he had entered. Aip-Arselan, pleased 

^ De Guignes, voL iii. page 210. 

^ Major Price in Ms Mahomadan History gives an abridged acoount of the 
life of A4^«Arse]aa. He scaj^ on the aiitliorlty of the KlioluHaut-ui- 
Akhbar, that the conduct ^^l^omaiuis, after he was taken, was mean and 
submissive ; and that he ilt^ored the forgiveness of his conqueTor.*^ Hut 
we have ib^accocint of the behaviour of the Roman emperor from too many 
autiientic sources to believe a Mahomedaii writer, who, by detracting from 
the fortitude of Romanus, lessens, the fame of his generous enemy. 

^ A million pieces of gold was the sum fixed for the ransom ; and three 
hundred and sixty thousand for the annual tribute. The sum paid was two 
hundred tbotLsaud.—P£ Guignes. 
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with this conduct of hi$ former enemy, was preparing to 
restore.him by arms, whem he learot that the unfortunate 
Bomanu^ Diogenes had been imprispned and put to death 
hy his subjecMk, 

After his over the Roman artny, Alp-Arselan 

resolved on a still more arduous enterprise. He desired to 
establish the rule of the family of Seljook over their native 
country ; and summoned his warrioi;a ^tp invade those vast 
regions whence their fathers had issued. His power ex-? 
tended from Arabia to the Oxus. He was enriched by the 
spoils of the Roman empire ; and his army consisted of two 
hundred thousand soldiers. Since he defeated the Romans, 
be had subdued the greater part of Kbaurizm. He now 
commanded a bridge to be thrown over the Oxus, which he 
passed without opposition. But his. proud career was at its 
close. His operations in Khaurizm had been much pro- 
longed by the reastance of a small fortress, called Berzem, 
c»efended by a chief of i\v^ name of Yusuph K The sultan, 
irritated that his gi*and designs should have been delayed 
by so contemptible a place, ordered its gallant commander 
to appear before him ; and, with feelings unworthy of his 
character, loaded him with abuse and reproaches for his 
insolence and obstinacy in resisting the Persian army, 
y usuph was provoked to,a violent reply ; and, on hearing 
an order for his being put to death in a cruel manner, he 
drew,his dagger, and flew at the Persian monarch. Tlie 
guards rushed in ; but Alp-Arselan, who deemed himself 
unequalled in skill as an archer, seized his bow, and ordered 
them to keep aloof They did so: the sultan missed his 
aim, and, before he could dmw another arrow, fell under 
the dagger of the assailant, who reived the death he had 
braved from a thousand hands, wbii^ the wounded indnarcb 
was borne to another tent*, ‘‘ I how call to mind,"’ said 

' He is, termed Yusuph Kutwal by De Guignes ; 1)iit Katwal merely 
zneaiis “ (commandant of the fort.” 

^ H’llerbclot and Abiilfiradge. 

1 De Guignes, vol. iii. page 213, 
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Alp'Andan to those who surrounded him;‘*‘ two lessons 
which I i^med from a reverend sage. The one hade me 
despi^ no man; the other, not to estimate hnyseff too 
highly, or to confide fa my personal proweafc I have neg- 
lected what his wisdom taught. The v®t hhmbers of my 
itttny, which I viewed yesterday from an eminence, made 
me believe that all <4)Stacl^ would yield to my power. To 
day, presuming on fay strength and skill, I desired to slay 
the governor of Ber/^ with my own hands, and would not 
allow others to prevent his assault. I have perished from 
my errors ; and my end will shew how weak is the power 
bf kings and the force of man, when opposed to the decrees 
of destiny™.” He lived long enough to deliver over his 
empire to his son, TVtalik Shah, who had been before pro- 
claimed and crowned as his successor ", and to make the 
principal officers swear fidelity to him. With his dying 
breath he entreated his son to intrust the chief management 
of affairs to the wise and pious Nizam-ul-Mulk"; a justly 
celebrated minister, to whose? virtue and ability he attributed 
the success and prosperity of his o^vn reign. This monairh 
was buried at Merv',*’in Khorassan, and the following im- 
pressive sentence was engraven on his tomb : “ All you 
who have seen the gloiy of Alp-Arselan exalted to the 
heavens, cometo Merv, and you vill .behold it buried in 
the dust.” 

The character of Alp-Arselan is displayed in his ictions. 
His peifson was remarkable for grace and strength. He 
was brave and generous, add .seldom cruel ; except where 
his bigot zeal, as a Mahomedan, led him to believe that 
God could be propitiated by the oppression bf those whom 
he deemed infidels, and that it was a sacred duty to compel 
them, by the dread of'^n, ignominy, and death; to quit 
the religiqh pf -their fathers, mid adopt that of the pfpj^et 

Eliiisdn. 

** D’Herbelot, 

® De Guignes^ 
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of Arabia. His life was passed in the army : the civil 
government of his <X)untry appears to have been wholly 
committed 1:0 a minister, whose praise is a favourite theme 
of every castcpi historian. Nizam-;^l-Mulk ** shared the 
glory of his sovereign : but the character of Alp-Arselan 
is elevated by that of his minister^ We must equally ad- 
mire the discernment which discovered such rare abilities 
and virtue, and the noble and unsusp^ting confidence which 
gave them so unbounded a sphere of action. Under the 
direction of Nizam-uI-Mulk, the territories of Alp-Arselan 
attained the highest prosperity. Justice was well adminis- 
tered ; colleges and mosques were erected in every city ; 
learning was encouraged; the poor were protected; and 
the inhabitants of Persia confessed, that the conquest of their 
country by the savage Tartars, which they had dreaded as 
tile worst of evils, had proved the greatest of blessings. 
This minister however had no talents as a general : in tlie 
lew military operations ii. which he was engaged, he seems 
to have trusted more to his piety than his valour. When 
foiled in his attempt to make himself master of a castle ^ in 
Pars, he consoled himself by the philosophical reflexion, 
‘‘ Tliat a man should not become impatient from disappoint- 
ment, as it could not cure, though it doubled the pain*’:** 
and when the same fortress capitulated, from the fountains 
which supplied it becoming dry, he attributed his success 
solely^o his prayers. His flatterers have not hesitated to 
deem its fall one of many miracles, which, they say, were 
wrought by this able and holy man®. But the warrior 
monarch did not require the aid of the philosopher’s sword: 
it was to dispense'^the blessings of good government, not to 

*’ He is only known by his title, whicbTineans the regulator of the 
st^e.” 

^ The rebel commander of this castle was a general of Alp-A^selaii, who 
had received this government in reward for having defeated SLara Arselaii, 
one of the Seljook princes of Kerman. 

' D’Herbelot. 

® D’Herbelot. 
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make war, that he empfcyed him; and hts expectations leere 
fuU j anivened* Their names have come down together ; 
and if them are few inu^ances in history of a monarch 
bestowing such boundl^ trusty there are, perhaps, still fewer 
of confidence so well regarded. ^ 

The right of Malik i^ah to his father^s crown was dis- 
puted by bis unde, Cawder Beg, Prince of Kerman ; but 
that chief was drfei^ and taken prisoner. He was con« 
fined in a strong fortress in Khorassan ^ ; and his life would 
liave been spared, had not the troops in that province muti- 
nied for an increase of pay, and threatened that, if it were 
not granted, they would raise Cawder Beg to the throne. 
NijSani-uUMulk pretended, to gain time, that he would 
forward their petition ; but, anxious to prevent civil war, 
he sent secret orders to despatch llic captive: his death 
defeated all the projects of the mutineers, as it deprived 
them of a head. The active valour of Malik Shah defeated 
another rdbellion, headed by one of his brothers, called 
Tourtousch, who saved himself by leaving the kingdom. 

The Caliph Ul-Kaim'* died soon after Malik Shah 
ascended the throne and, as that monarch was the real 
master of the empire, the nomination of a succtssor was 

* De Gui^o^es, yoL iii. pa|i[e 214. 

^ The title of sultan was given by Ul-Kaim to Malik Shah, as well as 
that ot‘ Ameer-ul-Moumenan, or lord of the faithful,** which before liad 
been confined to the caliphs themselves ; he w'as also termed JelIal-u-l)oubi« 
uUDeen, or, the glory of the state and of religion.’* 

8iwh titles a|ipear to Itave first become eommem under the dynasty of 
Dilem, all of whom were distinguished by some high namc^s. The usage 
has spread through every Mahomedan government ; and in general those 
have highest titles who have least power. The Ibve for this shadow of 
grandeur has femafhed, where all its sulwtance has fie‘d. The ro^^al family 
of ]>elhi, i&ow pensionOra of tba BrtUBb government, continue to grant 
names as in the zenith of their power. Many gentlemen of the civil esta- 
blishment of Bengal are “ dragons of war’* and “ lions of battle,** while 
several military officers are “ the pillars of the state,** “ omamehters of 
dominion,** &c. If this fallen and pensioned court receive Its fees, U is 
indififerent about the titles givw ; and die Sulwih of the Dteckan issues’ from 
his palace at Hyderabad titles no less magnificimt than those couferr^ 1;y 
the nominal sovereign*of Delhi, whose slave he styles himself. 
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deferred- Kill ))ra6 consuHed^ He deputed a son of 
U> Bagdad^ with' ordntl to raise Mochtadi 
to tlie. oominsl. rank : of Commander of the Faithful. 

* The generals of Malik Shah isiabdusd- ahnost the ‘whole 
of Syria and Egypt ; and tliat prince* xaoce fortunate 
than his fath«'* not only conqu^:ed Bokhktah^ Samaroimd, 
and Khaurizia, but received bdma^'from the tribes beyond 
the JaxarteS; and compelled the ipriooe' of die distant 
country of Kashgar to. strike money in his name, and to 
]iay him an annual tribute. It is related^, that when 
]\SaIik Shah was passing die Okus, the boatmen on that 
river complained to him that they were paid by an order 
nil die revenues of Antioch. The sultan spoke to his 
' minister. “ It is not to defer the payment of their w^es,” 
said Nizam-ul-Mulk, “ that 1 have given them this order, 
but to display your glory and the wide extent of your 
dominions.'' The sultan was pleased with this flattery j 
a.id die complaints of the boatmen ceased when they found 
that they could negotiate the bill without loss. MaKk 
Shah is said to have travelled over his vast dominions 
twelve times ^ But diis must allude, only to the port of 
them under liis immediate rule; for, if we include the 
territories of those princes whom he had conquered, and 
obliged to do him homage and to pay tribute, the limits 
of his dominions extended from the Mediterranean to near 

r 

thv? \v^iH of China; so that prayers were every day offered 
up for his health in Jerusalem, Mecca, Medina, Bagdad^ 
Isfahan, Rhc, Bokharah, Samarcund, Ourgunje, and 
Kashgan 

Eastern historians recount many anecdotes to prove the 
goodness as well as the greatness of Malik Shah* On 
coming out of a mosque, before he fought the battle with 

* .Abulfedha, I>e Guigues, vol. iii* p* 21a. . . 

y sD’Herbelot. , . . * i * 

In yipar 4S1 of tbe Hcgirah, prince miida a meet pomipmifi pU* 
grimuge He built caiiavansaries at inftay.of’tlie ategw, and abo- 

libbed the duti^ .CKactedirom pilgrims. . . . . > 
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his brother Tourtousch, he asked Nizam-ul-Mulk what 
he had prayed for®. ‘‘ I have prayed,*^ replied the mir 
nister^ that the Almighty may give you a victory over 
your brother.’* And I,” said Malik Shah^ that God 
may take my life and crown, if my brother is worthier 
than I am to reign ov^ the faithful.” A noble sentiment ; 
it must have propitiated that success which it only sought 
as the reward of superior piety and virtue. But the 
character of this prince has a stain, which all his glory 
cannot efface. He listened to the enemies of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk^ ; and, by disgracing that old and virtuous minister, 
caused his death. His own fortune apj^eared to dec‘line 
from this hour; and a nation, which for half a century 
had revered the sage whom he destroyed, saw without 
regret the changed lot of his ungrateful pupil. The 
accounts of this event differ a little ; but they arc easily 
Reconciled. Khatoon Toorkan^*, the principal sultana, hate<l 
the minister, because she feared he would oppose her plans 


* De Guignes, vdl, lii. p. 223. 

^ According to some Persian historians, Malik Shall owed his life and 
liberty to his able minister. They state tJiat, when at war with the Greek 
Emperor, Alexins I., he was taken prisoner, but concealed his rank. The 
minister heard of the event, but spread a report that the king was returned 
to the camp ; and kept the usual guards over his tent, to which he went 
frequently on pretext of private interviews. He contrived to open a con- 
ference with the Greeks, and a truce was soon concluded. When settled, 
the Emperor Alexius said he had some Persian prisoners. “ They can be 
men of no consequence,’' observed Kiasam.uUMulk, for 1 did not know 
they were taken.” They were s^t Jbr ; and the xninister, addressing tlie 
king and his followers, said, ‘‘ Idle stragglers like you merit misfortune, and 
I do not care whether you are released or not.**’ The Greeks, conceiving 
their captives to be men of no consequence, gave them their liberty ; and 
heard afterwards with astonisbm«it that they had inadvertently liberated 
the monarGh of Persia. The same fable (for such I considei* it) adds, that 
Alexius was afterw'ards made prisoner, and released by Malik Shah. 
Major Price conjectures, (and I have no doubt correctly,) that these stories, 
which he gives on the au^ority of the Kholasaat-ul-Ackhar, have some con- 
fused relation to what took place between Alp-Arselan and Homanus 
IHogcnea. 

«,This name, or title, means “ the Turkish lady,*’ and is always given 
tO'prinGesses of Turkish descent. 
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of raising het infant son, Malimood, to tli6 throne, t6 the 
injury of his elder brotlier, BurKyaruk; who, from his 
birth and maturer age, was protected iii his rights by 
Nizam-ul-MuIk. She sought, by every means in her 
power, to poison the njind of the sultan against his minister. 
He was accused of possessing great power : his twelve sons, 
it was said, held the highest offices of state ; and his family 
enjoyed the whole patronage of the ^vemment, in which 
the sultan was only a cipher. These accusations gained 
strength from an imprudent act of Mouad-u-dowlah, the 
eldest of the minister’s sons. The king had desired that 
a person who enjo 3 ^ed his favour should be employed by 
jVIouad-u-dowlah ; and the command had not been obeyed, 
the man being incompetent to the station. But the sultan 
was easily persuaded that this neglect of his wishes had 
proceeded from other causes ; and he not only dismissed 
Mouad-u-dowlah from his office, bat gave it to Adil, the 
very person whom tliat noble had refused to promote. 
This insult to his family was severely felt by Nizam-ul- 
Mu^k, and his expressions of irritation W'cre reported to the 
king; who, enraged at his supposed (Contumely, demanded 
the instant resignation of his ink-horn** and cap, die insignia 
of his exalted station. The minister, as he gave them up, 
said, it was fit he should be required to resign power, when 
the vast empire enjoyed a tranquillity of which he was 
the author*^. “ When the sea >vas troubled,” he added, 

Malik Shah lionoured roe with his confidence ; all is 
now calm, and he listens to my ^calumniators. But he will 
not long Ikj ignorant that the Cap and ink-liorii which he 
has called on me to resign, are connected by a dirine decree 
with his crown and* throne/’ This hasty eff\isio6 of att 

^ The kuUamdan, or ink-horn, is made to hold both hak and pens, tt is 
about ten or twelve iiidies in length and three or four round. It is gene- 
rally beautifully painted, and is still worn by ministers in Persians a mark 
^ their office. It is stuck in the girdle, just where military men wear their, 
daggers. . 

« De Ouignes. 
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old man smartuig iinderangratitude, v^s €cmve|yed 
cxaggeradcm to the aultan, wlio was ‘ confitmcd in all his 
iinfitvourable feelings. A; short time afterwatd; as the 
disgraced minister was following tlic royal camf) from 
Isfahan to Bagdad, he was stabbed by an employed 
by his successor in office, whofeaxx^ a change in the sultanas 
sentiments. 

Nizam-ul-MnIk lived a short time after receiving the fatal 
wound ; and wc are told that tbe^ last moments of his life 
were spent in writing some verses, addressed to Malik 
Shah^. They were to the following purport: — Great 
king ! a portion of my life has l>ccn passed in banishing in- 
justice from your territories, w^herein I vras supported by 
your authority. I now go to give an account erf my admi- 
nistration to the Almighty King of kings. To him I shall 
present the proofs of my fidelity, and such titles as I can 
shew for the reputation I have acquired in your service. In 
the ninety-third year of my life the tliread of my existence 
has been cut short by the dagger of an assassin. It only 
remains, that I deliver to my son the continuance of those 
services w'hich I have rendered to my king; and that I 
recommend him to the fovour and protection of God and 
your majesty !’’ The body of this justly celebrated man 
was carried to Isfahan, where be was interred with great 
pomp; and the tears of those whom his precepts and* ex- 
ample had tended to civilize, proved his just title to the 
praise that has been lavished on his memory. 

Malik Shah survived hfe minister only a few months. 
Being attached to Bagdad, tie desired to make it liis capital, 
and endeavoured to reconcile the Caliph Mochtadi to bis 
plan ; which required that the caliph should remove to 
anotlier city. Mochtadi requested him to delay the 'exe- 
cution of thi^ intention for ten days; and witl)in th^t pariod 

The was 'a Miower of Hossun Siihah, the chief cf the ihoun- 

tiiins, who wiH be mentibhed hfreafter. Hetssun was a pc?rs(mal riieihy of 

. f 00 Giiignes. 
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Malik Shah was seized with a idblent illness, which termi- 
xiated hi^ life \ in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 

Few monarchs have attained the glory ^ and power of 
Malik Shah ; ' and there is no instance in Persian history of 
so vast an empire enjoying so long a paiod of tranquillity. 
The kingdom he iohmited, which extended from the plains 
of Tartary to those of Syria, was, during the twenty years 
of his reign, only disturbed by a short ^dontest with his 
uncle and brother, immediately after his accession ; and 
we cannot desire a better proof of his excellent government, 
or perhaps we should say, of that, of his great minister, in 
whom, till within a few months of his death, he implicitly 
confided. The country was greatly improved during his 
reign: many colleges and mosques Avere built ; and agricul- 
ture was promoted by the construction of canals and water- 
courses. Learning was also encouraged: an assembly of 
astronomers from every part of Malik Shah’s wide domi- 
nions, were employed fo" several years in reforming the 
calendar ; and dieir labours, which established the Jella- 
Ican or glorious era, is a proof of the attention given to 
the noblest of all sciences. « 

The history of the Seljookian princes, from the death of 
Malik Shah to the elevation of Sultan Sanjar, presents no- 
thing but a detail of petty wars. It will be sufficient to 
notice the leading features of such a scene. The four sons 

^ Major Price, on the authority of Uie Eholas&at-uEAkhbar, states that 
he was taken ill when pui’suing hia ^vorite amusement of the clutsc ; and 
that he died on the 5th of November, 10(1^, eighteen days after the assassi. 
iiatioit of h!s minister, Nizom-uEMulk..— PnicE’s Mahumedan History^ 
vol. ii, p. 350*. 

This monansh. enjoyed great power ; and Persian authors state, tliqt ha 
g..ve away many kingdoms ; but the chiefs whom they mention as princes, 
were only appointed his lieutenants. They made themselves inde{)endeut 
St fits ileath. Among them was Soliman, the son of Kutulmush, the 
founder of the celebrated Seljookian dynasty of IcoDium. 

^ Thi^ era, accoi'ding to Hyd^ compiences on the lotli of March, L079, 
or the elevi^th of Ramazah, in ;the year of the Hcjlrah foii|r hundred and 
seventy one. It was named Jellalean, in honour of the sultan, one of whose 
titles was JuUaledeeuj or the glory of the state.'* • 
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of Malik Shab, Buvkyaruk, Mahomed, Sanjar, and Mah« 
mood, all attained power in their turns. The youngest, 
Mabmood, was only four years of age when his father died ; 
hut the ambiticm of his mother, the Sultana Khatoon Toop. 
kan, placed the crown upon his infant head ; and the Caliph 
Mochtadi was prevailed on to read ^ prayers in his name. 
The sultana n^trchcd to^sfiahan, jntsbedM by the corpse of 
Malik Shah. Burkyaruk, the eldest prince, was residing 
there ; but, having no means of resistance, retired to Rhe, 
attended by Mouad-u-doulah, the k>n of the late minister 
who, with all the adherents of his family, warmly espoused 
his cause. This support soon enabled him to return ; and 
Khatoon Toorkan was compelled to resign a great part of 
her treasures, befcwe she could obtain permission to keep 
possession of Isfahan ; but all her schemes of aggrandise- 
ment were some time afterwards terminated by her own 
death and that of her sun 

The death of the Caliph Mochtadi, about the same 
period, induced Burkyaruk to go to Bagdad, where he con- 
firmed Mostadher as his successor, and w'as himself hailed 
by the new Lord of ^the Faithful as sultan of the empire. 
He enjoyed that dignity twelve years ; but his reign was 
a perpetual war, in which his nearest relations and all the 
great lords of the state were engaged. His usual rc.sidence 
was Bagdad. His brother, Mahomed, ruled over Ader- 
byan ; w’hilc Sanjar established a kingdom in Khewassan 
and Transoxania, whence he extended lus conquests over 
the fallen princes of Ghizni, compelling them to pay him 
tribute and own him as thdr superior. Burkyaruk, who 
appears to have had an excellent disposition, and not to 
have been deficient in ocniiage” or conduct, died at Booroo- 


* Nizam-ul*Malk# 

^ He died Isfahan of the small-}K>T.. According to the Eholasaat-ul- 
Akhliar, Hfiiiatoon Toorkan died before her sou.— Peice^s MaJumedan 
Historu^iriA: if, p. 359. 

This' prince commenced the contest for the crown under every disad- 
vMltage. Ue had no treasure, an^ hardly any friends but the adherents 
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jird S oa hh march ^om Isfalian to Bagdad. He felt his 
end approaching ; and, before *he expired* made his army 
take the oath of fidelity to his son, Malik Shah the Second ; 
but that youth, though guarded by the wisdom and courage 
of his Atta^beg, or adopted father, the Ameer Ayaz, could 
not resist his unde, Mahomed, who seized Bagdad treache- 
rously, slew AyiOi, and making his nephew prisoner, 
assumed the title of sultan. 

The reign of Mahomed was only remarkable for con-i 
tinual petty contests within his own dominions, and for the 
woi's which his gurterals carried on in Syria against the 
European armies engaged in a crusade to recover the sacred 
city of Jerusalem and the Holy Land from the Maho- 
medans. He died at Isfahan, and w^as succeeded by his 
sou, Mahmood, who however was soon reduced by liis 
uncle, Sanjar, to the condition of a dependent; After a 
complete defeat, he gladly accepted the government of Irak 
a viceroy, but continued to enjoy the name of sultan. 
Sanjar preserved his authority over his nephew by giving 
occasional countenance to such as opposed him; and he 
actually obliged him to restore to jjower an Arab chief, 
named Dobais, who had plundered Bussorah, and attacked 
Bagdad K Mahmood died at Hamadan, and is*reputed to 
have been a mild and just prince. He desired to leave his 
crown to his son, Daood ; but, at his death, both his bro-, 
tl.ors, Massoud and Seljook Shah, usurped the government, 
and united in an ineffectual attempt to oppose their uncle, 
Sanjar, who advanced into Persia, and placed the crown of 
the soutliern part of that kingdom and of Arabia on the 

of his minister, Mouad.u-doulah. They compelled him to rmnge the 
d^atli of Nizam*ul-Mulk, when the vizier who had supplanted and slain 
him fell into his hands. Mouad-u-doulah having' been dismissed, joined 
Mahomed in an attack upon Burkyaruk ; but was taken, atul put to death. 
He appears to have been a restless, ambitious man, ahd'altogeih^ different 
in character from his great father, Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

^ ** Booroojird is the capital of a district of the sanie name; it obntains a 
population of about twelve thousand souls, 
p De Guignes. 
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head his nef^iew, ToghruU the son of Mahomed. But 
the authmity this prince was disputed the moment Sanjar 
returned to Khorassan ; and the country was thrown into 
confusion by petty wars, in wludt the Arab chief, Bobais,^ 
and Zenghi*>, the ind^ndent Prinoa/of Moossul and 
Aleppo, took a conspicuous part..,^ -^he murder of the 
caliphs Murta^ied and Rashid BiiUdt, % die assassins who 
at this period infested F^aia, and whose history will be 
g^voi, were anumg the most remarkable events during, 
these disturbances. But it is time to turn from these scenes 
to the history of the Sultah Sanjar, who is deemed by many 
Mabtmiedan authors the best, if not the greatest of the 
Sdjeokian monarchs. 

Sanjar was, as before stated, a son of Malik Shah. At 
his father's death lie held the government of Khorassan, 
and took little concern in the troubles that ensued: but 
from the death of bis brother, Sultan Mahinood, he may be 
deemed the actual sovereign of Persia, as his paramount 
power was acknowledged by liis nephews, who ruled over 
Irak, and the territories near Bagdad. He always resided 
in Khorassan; and from that centre extended his power, 
in one direction beyond the Indus, and in another to tlic 
Jaxartes. 'He farced Byram Shah, a monarch of the race 
of Ghizui, whose capital was Lahore, to pay him tribute ; 
and Allah-U'deen Prince of Ghour, who had defeated 
Byram Shah and taken Ghizni, yielded in his turn to the 
superior force of Sanjar, by whom he was defeated and 
made prisoner, and only restored to liberty on condition of 
becoming a Iributaiy to the House of Seljook. Saniarcund 
and Bokharah were subdued : to render his magnificence 
complete, the kingdom of Kliaurizm was bestowed on the 
chief cup-bearer of Sanjar ; and this prince, when he re- 

*< This cU^Was iatheT of tbe wlebratod Nborudecn. 

* AnudwT wune of this prince waa HoWrin. He was also known by die 
opitket of Jehan Sous, w “ the burner of the w6rW,” which was given to 
bin on account of lu» destroying Ohixiu. 
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turned to eoinrt' for a few months, performed the duties of 
his forma: office^ clothed in >his royal robes, which has led the 
flatterers of this sultan to say jdiat he was served by kings. 
But S^jar; afto- along^reij^, marked by singular glory 
and success, was deemed to experience the most cruel re- 
verses. He was persuaded to advance far into Tartary to 
attack Gour Khan/ the moiiardi''^of Karsif Khatky, and 
suffered a signal defeat, in which almost bis whole army 
was cut to pieces, his family taken, and all his baggage 
plundered. He fled with a few followers to Khotassan, 
where he was reminded by a flattering poet % who made an 
ode on the occasion, that the condition of God alone was 
jiot liable to change. The monarch whom he thus con- 
soled, was reserved for still greater misfortunes. The 
Turkoman tribe of Ghuz, had withheld their usual tribute 
of forty thousand sheep. Sanjar marched against them, to 
compel ol>edience : an action ensued, in which he was de- 
icited and taken prisoner. He was at first treated with 
great respect ; but latterly he endured every hardship and 
insult that barbarity could inflict. The savage Turkomans 
placed him during the day upon a , throne, and at night 
shut him up in an iron cage. During his long confine- 
ment S his dominions were ruled by his favourite sultana, 
Khatoon Toorkan ; at whose death Sanjar made an effort to 
escape, and was successful : but he lived only a short time 
after he regained his liberty. The desolate and deplorable 
situation of his territories, great part of which had been 
ravaged and destroyed'^ by the barbarous Ghuz, preyed on 


• Fei'eid-Uodeeii. 

‘ He was ill the bauds of tho TurkomaUs four years. ' ' 

" The jSiiltana Khatoon Toorkan was, according to D’Herbelot, the 
of the regency which governed the territories of Sanjar during hisjjg^e^ 
ment ; but the whole of Khorassaii appears to have been on seeing 

bai’barous tribe of Ghuz. A mission was sent to Ahmel’ 
ruler of Swiiarcund, (a pi^nce whom Sanjar bad Seconfl, i 3 ie son of 

wards rwtored to big throne,) to implore big aid : gecond tan of the cdo^ 

the ambassador Kumal-u-deen carried to that m 

dresg, entitted, » The Tears of Khorassan,’^^5t ajjge the 

VoL. I. Q 2 
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the prowess of a victorious hero opening a passage for his 
troops amid the dismayed ranks of his enemies. With this 
prince terminated the Seljoafrian monarchs of Persia : they 
had reigned from the comia^ncanent of the reign of To- 
ghrul the First fo the death of Toghmlthe Third, during 
one hundred and fifty-eight yewrs. A branch of this family, 
which ruled cWer Kerman, had assumed the higli title of 
sultan; but they exercised little more power than that of 
governors of provinces, and paid homage or withheld it 
according to the strength or weakness of the paramount 
authority. 

The Tartar tribe of Seljook had spread over almost all 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. But when the families of 
the generals who conquered these countries had obtained 
power, they threw oft* even the show of duty to their former 
masters, the sovereigns of Persia. The dynasties of Iconium 
and Aleppo are well known in western liistory, from their 
wars writh the armies of Europe engaged in the crusade. 
Both these governments fell before the fortune of an adven- 
turer from the mountains of Kurdistan. The celebrated 
Sallah-u-deen was the son of Nizam-u-decn Aiyoub % who 
was Kutwal, or commander of the fort of Tukreet ; a station 
which he was obliged to leave, because his brother, Assu- 
deen Sheerkoh^, a brave youth, had slain a man of high 
family who had insulted an unprotected female ^ The 

march of mine enemies^ when the cheeks of my bravest warrion; turned pale 
with affright, 1 raised on high my ponderous mace/* hic. The dninkeu 
numardi Hfted up his mace as he snug these verses, but it descended not, 
Hke that of the hero in Ferdosi, on the bead of iiis enemy, Init on the knee 
of his own horse, which fell to the ground; and Toghnil was slain as he 
lay there, not by the King of KhauriZm, hot by one who had formerly been 
his subject.— 

• Aiyoub’s father, Shadi-ben-Mervan, was a Kurd from the village of 
Hewun. He had been appointed Kutwal of Tukreet by one of the SeU 
jookian kings;' and his son sncceetled him. ^ 

^ Sheerkoh, which signifies the lion of the mouutoili,'’ was probably a 
name given to this Kurd to denote his prowess* 

« Persian filSS. History of the Kurds. 
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brothers found refuge at the court of Nour-u-deen Mah- 
mood, the ruler of Balbeck ; and Assudeen Sheerkoh was 
afterwards sent, in command of a force, to aid Azad Ismail, 
the Waly, or Governor of Egypt, against ‘‘ the infidels of 
Europe.’’ The yoiing Sallah-u-dcen accompanied his uncle, 
and succeeded him as vizier, or minister to the waly. On 
the death of Azad Ismail^, he assumed the government: 
soon afterwards all Syria submitted to his authority, and he 
became the successful champion of his religion. It is 
foreign to this work to relate the actions of this great prince, 
who is justly celebrated by eastern writers for his courage, 
humanity, and great talents, both as a warrior and a states- 
man. 

Takush, the King of Khaurizm, %vho had conquered 
Toghrul the Third, was a descendant from the prince of 
tliat ( oiintry, who had been cup-bearer to Sanjar At his 
death, he left his kingdom to his son, Mahomed, whose 
reign, at its commenceii ont, was splendid and successful ; 
but his fortune fell before that great destroyer of the human 
race, Chenghiz Khan ; and, after his armies had been 
defeated, his countries pillaged, and almost all his family 
made prisoners, he died of a broken heart, at a small island 
in the Caspian near Asterabad. His son, Jellal-u-deen, the 
last of this dynasty of kings, long bore up with exemplary 

^ These particulars of Sallah-u-deen, or Saladin, as Europeans term him, 
are taken from a Persian manuscript, entitled The History of the Kurds.” 
The author states, that the wealth he obtained on the death of Azad Ismail 
was very great : among the jewels was a staff of emeralds ; and his desire of 
knowledge was gratiiied by a library of one hundred thousand select volumes. 
7'he events of Sallab-u-deen's life, as related in this work, corre^nd exactly 
with B'Herbelot, except the account which the latter gives of the contracti^ 
marriage l>etween I\lali('k-ul-Adil, the brother of Sallah-u*deen, and 
sister of the King of England ; on this point the Kui*dish history is silent. 
It is written hy a Mahomedaii ; and his bigotry may have suppressed A fact 
which he might not deem honourable to liis hero ; for Matilda, with all 
her beauty, must have been, in his view, but an infidel. 

^ According to tlie Kholasaat-ul<.Akhbar, he was cup-bearer to tlie 
emperor, Malik Shah ; but he might have served both the fkther son 
in this capacity. 
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fortitude, against the torrent that had overwhelmed his 
father : but he was at last subdued by the vicissitudes of 
his fortune ; and from having been an object of universal 
love and admiration, became one of detestation and con* 
tempt. The hero, who, by swimming the Indus, after the 
most gallant efforts to defeat Jiis enemies, had extorted the 
applause of Chenghiz, was, in his latter years, only remark- 
able for his indolence and excesses ; and the termination of 
his career was as inglorious, as its coinmonceinent had been 
noble and heroic. He fled from a small detachment of 
Moghuls, took refuge in the hills of Kurdistan, and was 
slain by a baebatian, whose brolbcT be bad before put to 
death. 


Chapteu IX. 

A SHOET ACCOUNT OF THE ATTA-BECS OF ADEBBIJAN, 
EARS, AND LARISTAN: WITH A HISTORY OF HUSSUN 
SUBAH, AND HIS DESCENDANTS. 

From the decline of the dynasty of Seljook to the conquest 
of Persia by Hulakoo Khan, the son of Chenghiz, a jx'riod 
of more than a century, that country was distracted by the 
contests of petty princes, or governors, called Atta-begs 
who, taking advantage of the weakness of the last Seljookiim 
monarchs, and of the distractions which followed their final 
extinction, established thdr authoiity over some of the 
finest provinces of the empire. Many of these petty 
dynasties acquired such a local fame, as, to this day, gives 
an importance to their memory with the inhabitants of the 
countries over which they ruled. They arc mentioned in 
every history of Persia ; and it is impossible, therefore, to 

^ The word Atta-beg is Turkish: it is a compound word of atta, master 
or tutor, and beg, lor^; and signifies a governor, or tutor, of a lord or prince. 
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pass them over in silence. A short notice of some of the 
most eminent will show the character of their rule, and give 
a picture of that condition into which an Asiatic nation 
usually falls, on the decline of the power of its monarchs. 

Among tlie most distinguished of these Atta-begs was 
Illij Guzs: he had been cMie of Turkish slaves, whom a 
merchant brought to sell to Massoud, one of the Seljookee 
kings. The vizier bought thirty-nine for his royal master, 
but rejected Illij Guz on account of his mean and wretched 
appearance. As they were leading away the poor fellow, 
he turned round and exclaimed, Oh vizier ! if you have 
puicbased tbirty-nirve slaves for the king’s sake, buy me for 
God's sake'' T Tbe mimster, pleased witb bis sprigbtliness, 
included him in the bargain; but the first employment 
assigned to him, marked the low estimation in which he 
was held. He was made a scullion in the royal kitchen ; 
but even in that condition he became remarkable for his 
iiiligcnce and attention. He was promoted in consequence 
to a more respectable situation ; and rose so. rapidly, tliat 
we find him, witliin a few years, appointed to act as steward 
of the royal household. The knowledge he had obtained 
of the abuses in the kitchen and other departments, when 
in subordinate offices, enabled him to make s6 many eco- 
nomical refi>rms, tliat he established liimself in the favour 
of his royal master, who advanced him to the highest 
stations in the kingdom: and the able manner in which 
Illij Guz executed every duty assigned him, led at last, 
not only to his being charged with the education of one of 
the young princes, which gave him the title of Atta-beg, 

but to his marriage with the widow of Togbrul the Seconds 

% 

s 1 have called this prince by the name by which he is most mmmonly 
known. Ehondemir calls him lllou Guz. hlajor Price, on the authority 
of the Kholasaat-uUAkhbar, calls him Eyldekez. 

** De Guignes. 

> This prince, the son of Mahomed, was raised to the dignity of sultan 
by his unde, Sanjar : he was the brother of Massoud, the master of Illij 
Guz. 
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Soon after this, he had been nominated to the government 
of Aderbijan ; but a vacancy occurring by the death of 
the dbief vizier, he ^vas appointed to that high office. Tlie 
despised scullion had become, within a short period, the 
most powerful noble of the Persian empire ; and he appears 
to have merited his good fortune, from the talents he dis- 
played, both as a statesman and a soldier. 

He died at Hamadan, and left his power and station to 
his eldest son, Atta-beg Mahomed. When Toghrul the 
Third*', a child of seven years of age, was placed upon the 
throne, Mahomed, w'ho was his prime vizier, became the 
actual ruler of Persia*. This chief died, after enjoying 
power thirteen years, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Kizel Arselan ; who, in combination with Nasser, the 
reigning Caliph of Bagdad*”, seized and imprisoned Sultan 
Toghrul, and resolved to usuip the name a.s well as the 
power of a monarch. But the day before that fixed for 
his coronation, he Ml by the blow of an assassin. He was 
succeeded by his nephews Atta-beg Aboubeker”, who 
appears to have contented himself with the principality of 
Aderbijan, and fixed* his residence at Tabreeze. His long 
rule w^as only disturbed by one war with his brother, 
Kutluck, in which he was victorious: but this defeat 
brought ruin upon tlie Seljookian family ; for Kutluck 
fled into Kbaurizm, and bv his account of the weak and 
distracted state of Persia, encouraged Takush Khan to 
advance against Toghrul, w^hose fate has been before 
rclat^^. Kutluck derived no benefit from his treason, as 

^ This last prinre of the Seljookian dx’nasty was tl^t non of Arselan 
illahomed, who was the son of ToGrhrul the Second, whose^ridow. a woman 
of great piety and talent, lllij Guz had married The Atta-beg Mahomed 
was consei^uently the wide of Toghnil the Third. 

* Klumdemir. 

The History of the Arabians does not deny that the caliph took an 
actiyg tills plot, though he showed great indifference to its progress. 

.^e title of this prince was Nour-u-deeii ; he was the eldest son of 
, Mahomed. 

Vide page 227. 
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he was slain soon after this event in a dispute with a noble 
of the King of Khaurizm. When Atta-beg Aboubeker 
died, he was succeeded by his brother, Atta-beg Muzuffer, 
who inherited not only AderWjan, but a considerable part 
of Irak. He enjoyed this power fifteen years ; after which 
Aderbijan was invaded and conquered by Jellal-u-deenP, 
the monarch of Khaurizm. MuzuiTer shut himself up in 
the Fort of Alenjuck, where he died ; and with "him perished 
the power of the family of Illij Guz. 

The Atta-begs of Fars were descended from Sulghour, a 
Turkish general in the service of the Sel jookee kings, who 
was intrusted with the charge of one of the princes of that 
race, and appointed to the government of Fars, and some 
adjoining provinces. Sulghour*^ managed not only to keep 
his government during his life, but to transmit it to his 
descendants, seven of whom held Fars as governors*". 
After the death of Boozabah, the last of these governors, 
Atta-beg Sunkur% the g^eat grandson of Sulghour, suc- 
ceeded, and threw off all dependence on the sultans of 
Seljookee: an attempt was made to coerce him into sub- 
laissioD, but it ended in the defeat of .the royal army, and 


P This title, by which this sultan is known in history, signifies the 
glory of the fiiitlu” 

Major Price, writing from the Kholasaat-iil-Akhbar, differs slightly 
fro'u the authority I follow in relating the origin of the power of this 
family. 

' The first of these was Moudad-ben-Siilghour. The second, Fazelan- 
shubau-Karrah, wlio received the government from Alp-Arselaii, rebelled, 
but was reduced by Nizam-uhMulk. The third was Riiken-u-doulah. 
The fourth, Atta-beg Jellal-u-deen Jawallee. The fifth, Atta-beg Kura- 
jah, built a colIeg«h#t Shiraz, and a palace on the side of a mountain called 
Tt^t Karrajiahy or the throne of Karrajioh.” This building was in 
ruins ; but the late King of Persia commenced a palact, which the present 
has finished, on its site ; and which, by a slight alteration of its original 
name, is called Tukht Kujuriah, or “ the throne of the Kiijurs/’ The 
sixth Atta-beg was Munkous, who is only known from being buried at a 
college at Shiraz, which he founded. The seventh, Boozabah, is said to 
have been a just and wise governor. 

■lie is, perhaps, better known by his title of Muzuffer-u-fieen, or‘“ the 
victoi'ious of the faith.'* 
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the coniirmation of his power which extended over the 
provincje of Kirman. This excellent prince gave the 
greatest attention to the countries he governed S particu- 
larly to the city of Shiraz, which had always been the 
capital of the family''. He was succeeded at his death by 
his brother, Muzuffer-u-deen Zenghi, who, after a peaceful 
rule, left the government to his son, Tochlah ; the latter 
acquired fame by employing as his vizier tlie virtuous 
Ameen-u-deeii of Kazeroon. At the death of Tochlah, 
the govermnent of Fars fell to his brother, Saad, who 
made a successful attack on Isfahan ; whence he brought 
away some of the principal inhabitants. It is recounted 
of Saad, that he fell in with the army of Sultan Malioined, 
of Khaurizm, near Ilhe, when that monarch was proceeding 
on a visit to the caliph at Bagdad. Though only accom- 
panied by seven hundred men, he instantly made an attack, 
and was at first successful in dispersing a great body of tlie 
sultan’s troops ; but his horse having fallen, he was seized, 
and carried to Mahomed, who naturally demanded what 
madness could induce him to such an action. ‘‘ I mistook 
one of your advancyjd posts for a body of my enemies,” 
said the Atta-beg ; “ and your majesty must be convinced 
I could never think of attacking your brave and numerous 
army with seven hundred men.” The sultan, satisfied with 
this answer, and pleased with the valour he had displayed, 
paid him the greatest attention ; and, after honouring him 
with a rich dress, sent him to Shiraz, attended by a lx>c!y 
of a thousand horse But these favours were not uncon- 
ditional : the Atta-beg agreed that his daughter should 
marry the Prince Jellal-u-deen ; that hi^:;gon, Zenghi, 
should remain at court ; and that an annua! tribute should 
be paid by the Atta-begs^ of Pars to the monarchs of 
Khaurizm. On his march towards Shiraz, Saad was met 

^ Zeenaual-Tuarikh. 

*• Pemian MSS. History of Shiraz. 

* Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

.^his title had betome hereditary. 
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by his son, Zc^ghi ; who, disliking the agreement into 
which his father had entered, and having placed some 
troops in ambush, fell upon the soldiers of Khaurizm, and 
either killed or dispersed their advanced party. Tiic 
commander of the escort, surprised at this unexpected 
attack, demanded of Saad if he meant to break that faith 
which he had pledged to his master. He assured him he 
did not ; and advanced alone to remonstrate with his son. 
The rash youth, seeing his father unattended, attacked him 
with fury ; but was struck to the ground by the mace of 
his enraged parent ; who, after ordering him to be bound, 
sent him prisoner to the hill fort of Istakhr, from which 
he was not released till tlie return of Sultan Jellal-u-decn® 
from Scind to Irak ^ The memory of Atta-beg Saad is, 
to tliis day, held in great respect at Shiraz. He surrounded 
that city by a wall, and built the Musjid-e- Jamah, or cliief 
mosque, which still remains a monument of his piety and 
munificence. 

Saad was succeeded by Atta-beg Aboubeker, as on every 
way worthy of his father. He reduced Bahrein, and all the 
islands of tlic gulf, under his authority^. He gave an 
extraordinary proof of his foresight in his early conciliation 
of Clienghiz Khan, to w hom he sent a mission and some 
valuable pre.^ents. The conqueror received the advance 
with favour, conferred the Turkish title of Kutluck Khan 
upon the Atta-beg; and the province of Fars w^as, through 
the w'isdom of its prince, exempted from that destruction 
which fell on all those in its vicinity. 

-After a long and prosperous reign, Aboubeker died at 
Shiraz, and.Mt his government to his son, Saad the Second, 
who, when this event occurred, was wdth the army of Hula- 
koo, the grandson of ,,Chenghiz Khaii^’. This prince 

* After that prince had been defeated by Chenghiz, am! obliged to fly 
across the Indus, he returned, through Scind and Mekrau, to Persia. 

“ Zeenut-ul-Tuarikli. 

** Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

® Zeeiiut-ul-Tuarikh. _ 
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hastened to take possession of bis inheritance, but was itoized 
with an illness, which terminated his existence before he 
could reach his capital. His infant son was placed upon 
the musnud ; and the rule devolved upon the child’s inother5 
Khatoon Toorkan'^ ; a princess who was remarkable for her 
beauty, her high birth % and her unbounded liberality. 
The hoarded treasures of -the family were generously 
bestowed on her most faithful adherents, and her army ; 
but her authority received a great shock in the death of her 
son, who, two years‘and a half after his advancement, fell 
from the terrace of his palace, and was killed. 

A chief of the famih" of Sulghour, called Mahomed, was 
raised to the dignity of Atta-bcg : but Khatoon Toorkan, 
being displeased with his conduct, seized him and sent him 
prisoner to Hulakoo, while she elevated his brother, Seljook, 
whom she had released from prison, to the government. 
This prince, who ap{x»arcd at first of excellent disposition, 
with a view of confirming his power, manied Khatoon 
Toorkan; but soon afterwards, in a fit of intoxication, 
ordered one of his slaves to strike off her head. The cruel 
mandate was obeyed.; and the head of this beautiful but 
ambitious princess, was presented in a golden charger to 
her drunken husband, as he sat carousing with his dissolute 
companions ^ With a savage and phrensied joy, he seized 
the head, tore out two rich rubies from the ears, and threw 
them to the favourite singer of the assembly. Some officers 
of the Emperor Hulakoo who were present, expressed their 
feelings at this horrid act, and were instantly put to death 
by tlie inconsiderate prince. Nothing could exceed the 
indignation of the son of Chen^iz when he beard of these 
proceedings. He ordered the execution of the brother^ of 
Seljook, (who had remained in his camp as a hostage for the 


^ Tliiii, as has been before mentioned, is a very common name for a 
princess in Persia. It signifies a lady of Turkish descent. 

. * • She was the sister of Atta-beg AUuh»u>deen, ruler of Yead. 
f Zeenut-ul-Toarikh. 
s The name of thiseprince was Mahomed. 
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fidelity of his family,) and commanded two strong corps to 
attack Fars. Seljook, having recovered from his debauch, 
trembled at the. recollection of his crimes, and dreading the 
vengeance of the emperor, fled to Kazeroon ; but he was 
pursued and taken, and received, in an ignominious death, 
that punishment which he had so richly merited. He was 
succeeded by Aish Khatoon, a piincess of the house of 
Sulghour, who had married Mangou Timour, the son of 
Hulakoo^ This princess died at Tabreeze, and with her 
terminated the family of Sulghour, who were Atta^begs or 
rulers of Fars and some of the adjoining provinces, for 
more tlian a century. 

The Atta-begs of Larisfan, though their power was more 
limited, merit to be briefly mentioned. That wild moun- 
tainous country has been inhabited from the earliest ages 
by rude barbarians, whose submission has liardly ever been 
complete, even to the most powerful monarchs of Persia. 
Jjtost of the tribes in Larstan are an aboriginal race, and 
the language at present spoken in that province is a dialect 
of the Pehlivi. The Turkish conquerors of Pei-sia had 
little temptation to invade their mouutains ; and had they 
done so, it is probable they would not have been successful; 
for the hardy inhabitants cherished an independ^ce, which 
nature had made it easy for them to defend. Accident 
however rendered this proud mid savage race subject for a 
considerable time to chiefs of foreign descent. 

In the various migrations of the tribes of Tartary, several 
of them have, at different periods, either come or been brought 
fdrm the plains of Syria* into Persia: a hundred families of 
one of these tribes had been welcomed to the mountains of 
Laristan. At a great feast given by a chief of that country, 

Zeentit-ul-Tuarikh. n 

^ The Shainloo, or “ Sons of Syria,” are, perhaps, at tins moment, owe 
of the most immerous of all the Turkish tribes in Persia. The Kai'a- 
goozoloo, the BaharltK), and several other tribes in Persia, are branches of 
the Shamloo, who were brought into Persia from Syria by Timour* 
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some youths of the Syrian tribe were present : the steward 
of die entertainment carried, by mistake, the first dish to a 
Syrian, called Abnl Hussein, on whose mind this accident 
made a deep impression ; and he observed to his friends', 
that he felt assured what had occurred was an omen of that 
greatness which his family was destined to attain *. This 
interpretation of the steward’s mistake w^as rumoured abroad, 
and occasioned some jealousy between the tribes. A few days 
afterwards, Aly, the son of Abul Hussein, had a quarrel 
with some men of the opposite tribe, on the liills Avhere they 
wxTC feeding their flocks™. The men of Laristan fell on 
him, beat him till they conceived him dead, and then 
threw him into a cave. His dog, unable to defend his 
master, retired to a distance, but watcliod the murderers as 
they returned ; and seeing the man stoop who had been the 
most active in the assault, flew at his throat, and tore it so 
that he instantly expired. After taking tliis revenge, the 
animal ran howling to the tents of liis master’s family; who, 
observing it without Aly, anticipated some misfortune : in 
this they were confirmed, by the dog turning round and 
running off, still howling, towards the mountains. They 
followed it to the cave into which the unfortunate Aly had 
been cast. ' He was found in a dreadful state, but not dead, 
and lived to relate what had happened A feud between 
tlie small tribe of Syrians and that of Laristan w^as the 
consequence. The first result of this feud was, the depai- 
ture of the family of Aly to Pars; where his eldest sem 
acquired great fame as a soldier. But his grandson, 
Alx)u Taher, became still more renowned ; and the valour 
he displayed in an attack on Shuban Earrah" pleased Atta* 

The S(X)ifracliee; which literally meanB, the person who spread the 
cloth for the entertainment. 

' Zeeriiit-ul-Tuarilh. 

” Zoe»ut-nl-Tnarikh. 

* Zeeuut-til-Tnarikh. 

A small fortified village in the district of Deishestati, situated a few 
miles from Abusheher. 
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beg SunkurP so much, that he desired him to demand what 
he chose. “ Give me a horse,” said the youth, that will 
bear me proudly in the day of battle.*” — Ask again,’’ said 
Siinkur. — If you do not deem it improper,” said Abou 
Taher, “ make me an Atta-bcg.” — “ Ask again,’’ was the 
reply. — Then grant me some troops, and I will reduce to 
your authority the tribes of Laristan^.” The Atta-beg 
complied with all the requests; and the young soldier 
marched, with five thousand men, into the country from 
wliicli his grandfather had been compelled to depart. His 
fame and courage, aided by the support of his tribe, and by 
that impression whicli the most trifling circumvStance often 
makes upon ignorant and superstitious minds, gave him 
complete success; and that fortune which Abul Hussein 
liad anticipated for his family, was realized in the person of 
his great-grandson, Abou Taher. Gratitude, however, 
docs uot appear to have been among the virtues of the 
^j'lunate young chief ; whose first act, after his power was 
confirmed, was to tlirow oft* his allegiance to the ruler of 
Fars ; and we are told, that he left to his son, Hazar Asp, 
tjie independent rule of the whole of Laaristan. That prince *■, 
by bis courage and wisdom, not only raised the rugged pro- 
vince to as great prosperity as it has ever enjoyed, but added 
to the possessions of his family, by the conquest of several 
neighbouring districts. He invited a large body of his own 
tribe of Eimiks from Syria; and their settlement in Laristaii 
added greatly to tlm strength of his government Hazar 
Asp w^as succeeded hy liis son, Tokhlah, wflio was Atta-beg 
when Hulakoo Khan overthrew the empire of the caliphs. 
Toklilah unfortunately fell under the displeasure of that 
powerful sovereign ; he was made prisoner, and carried to 

P The ruler of Fars. 

^ Tuarikh Guzedali. 

' Some authors name this dynasty of Atta-begs after this prince, v/hose 
appellation of HAzerr which means a thousand horse,*’ liad probably 
some allusiou either to his prowess or power. 

® Tuarikh Guzedah. 
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Tabreeze^ ; leaving Laristan to bis brother, Oulub Arghoun^ 
who, with his descendants, became officers of the Moghul 
princes of the house of Chenghiz. It is needless to recapi- 
tulate their names. The most renowned of them wah 
Yusuph Shah Bahauder. The title of Babauder, we are 
informed, was given to this chief by Sultan Abaka, on 
account of the great valour be displayed at the head of the 
troops of Laristan, in a campaign in Ghilan. He received 
a still more substantial reward for his services, by bding 
appointed governor of several rich provinces, adjoining to 
that which he had inherited. 

It would be at once tedious and useless to enter any 
further into the history of the different provinces of Persia 
during this period of confusion. Enough has been said to 
illustrate tlie reigns of those races of chiefs and princes, who 
usurped, upon the weakness of the latter monarchs of the 
Seljookian dynasty, and enjoyed, a local power, till they 
were sw'ept away by the hordes of Tartary, under the cele- 
brated Hulakoo; but we find, at this period of Persian 
history, a power existing in that country, of a very different 
nature to anv that has been vet noticed. Afamilv of chiefs 
had, through the iiicans of superstition, established an in- 
fluence over their followers, that enabled them to strike awe 
into the most powerful sovereigns, and to fill a kingdom 
with horror and dismay for nearly two centuries. Their 
ruler, who may be justly termed the chief of the assassins ", 
resided on a lofty mountain, and fate was in his hands ; for 

< Accordiiiji: to the Kliolasaat-uUAkbbar, be ' rets put to deatb»PB ice’s 
Makomedan JTistory^ vol. ii. page 431. 

^ A colony oi' the sect of Ismail, and followers of Hiissuu Siibab, appear 
to have settled in the nioiintaiiis between Tortosa and Tripolis. Tlieir chief 
is called by the historian of the Crusades, the Old Man of the Mountain, mr 
the Ancient : they made themselves formidable by the same means as tliose 
settled in Persia, of whom Maimbourg, the historian of the holy war, terms 
a branch. lie states, that their name, assassin,'* was from a Per- 
tmu.word, and that they came from the coniines of Persia Ijet’ond Baby- 
lon.” lie records their murder of the Marquess Conrade m A.D« 

Vide English Translation, p. 210. 
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there waS no shope his ibllowers could not assume, no 
danger they would not brave, to fulfil his commands. More 
than fifty thousand men gloried in the name of the myste- 
rlous and the devoted^; and every one of these obeyed, 
with equal promptitude, an order to sacrifice his own life, 
or to take that of another. The history of such a com- 
munity has peculiar interest, as it presents the human cha- 
racter in a new and a singular light. 

The first of these chiefs was Hussan Subah ; and from 
him they are termed Hussunecy, or the followers of Hussun. 
Hussiin Subah was first a mace-bearer to Alp-Arselan; but, 
in consequence of a quarrel with Nizam-ul-Mulk, the 
ir.inister of that prince % he retired to Rhe^ ; thence he went 
to Syria^ where he entered into the sendee of a chief of the 
family of Ismail, * and adojjted the tenets of that sect. Its 
followers maintain, that the descendants of Ismail, the eldest 
sou of Jaafier, the sixth Imauin, who died during his 
/adier'’s life, should have succeeded to that holy dignity; 
and tliey not only reject the right of Kauzim, the seventh 
Imaum, who was the younger'^ brother of Ismail, but of all 
^\ ho‘ succeeded him. Hussun, af*tei\ becoming a zealous 

Tljeir Pereiau names were Battenec and Fedavee. The*natne of Bat- 
tenee, which is derived from batten, secret ” or mysterious,” means a 
secret or mysterious person. It was probably given from the follow'ers of 
Ilii'suii Subah being considered to belong to the mystic sect of Battaiieeah, 
or the concealed.” For a description of this sect, see the Asiatic Re- 
searches vol. ^i. pp. 4113 and 424. The word Pedavee means a devoted 
servant.'’ 

y The English word “■ assassin” is said to be a corruption of this term. 

* Hussun Subah w'as a schoolfellow of Nizam-ul-]Uu!k ; and they, w'itli 
another companion, had made an early agreement to share their fortunes, 
if any of them attained to eminence. The minister appointed Hussun to 
an office ; but that chief was not to be satisfied with gradual advancement. 
After failing in an atCempt to supplant and ruin ius fr’end, he abandoned 
the court. 

* Tuarikli Guzedali. 

He was only the lialf brother; and the mother of Kauzim was a Kun- 
neez, cn* slave another ohjectiou with the Ismailians against admitting 
his right to the dignity of Imaum. 

VoL. I. B 
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convert to the doctrines of this sect, returned to Persia; 
but was compelled to conceal himself, as he knew he was 
still an object of hostility to Nizam-ul-Mulk. He lived, 
we are told, at Isfahan, in the house of Rais Abou Fazel 
JuUmbhanee, to whom he one day observed, ‘‘ That, if he 
had two or three friends on whom he could entirely depend, 
he would overturn the empii*e The good llais heard 
with astonishment his guest speak of destroying, by the aid 
of tw’o or three men, a kingdom that stretched from Antioch 
to Kashgar. He made no reply at the moment ; but, on 
reflection, he concluded that Hussun was deranged in his 
intellects : having consulted a physician, lie obtained some 
medicine, whicli he brought, and, with all the sincerity of 
simplicity and good-nature, prayed his friend to take it. 
Hussun smiled, but made no further communications to 
one who, he saw% was not of a character to bo intrusted with 
the designs he had formed. Soon after, he departed for his 
native town, Rhe, where he met with some disccmtented 
persons, who declared themselves ready to assist him. The 
principal of these was Rais MuZufi'er, who appears to have 
been a man of consitlerabJe influence. Thu first object of 
Hussun was to possess himself of a stronghold ; and he suc- 
ceeded in ‘gaining, by a stratagem the mountain fort of 

® The word Rjiis may be translated ei^qiiire, according to the ancient sig- 
nification of tliat wurd in English. It implies the possession of landiHl 
estate, and some magisterial power. The Rais is in general the Lereditiiry 
liead of a ^-illage. This name is derived from the Arabic w'ord Ras, which 
signihea the head.” 

^ Tuarikli Guzedah. 

® Hussun is said by Mahomedau authors to have gained Allaliamout, as 
Dido did Cartilage, by obtaining leave to take as much ground as he could 
cover with a hull's hide, and nitting it into thongs that surrounded the whole 
fort. But this appears a common fable in the East ; for Moullali Snaduck, 
a very respectable man, with whtnn I read this passage in the original Per- 
sian, smiled when we came to it, and said, The English are w^ell at> 
qnainu^d w'ith this deception.” I asked w'hat he meant. ‘‘ Why,” said 
he,“ is it not known to all the ivorld that this is the exact way in which 
you obtained the ground on which Calcutta is built from the poor Emperor 
dhi?” 
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Allahamout near Kazveens^. From this fortress he com- 
menced depredations on the surrounding country, which led 
Malik Shah Seljookee to detach a force to reduce him. 
Hussun had only seventy followers, and was on the point 
of being taken, when a seasonable succour of three hundred 
men from Rhe enabled him to make a successful sally, 
which induced the sultan's army to raise the siege. It was 
at this time that Nizam-ul-Mulk fell into disgrace with 
Malik Shah and was assassinated, as before mentioned 
by a follower of Hussun Subah, who readily united with 
the enemies of that great man ; and we may conclude, that 
while he gratified personal revenge, he contemplated the 
death of this minister as an event likely to throw the king- 
dom into that state of confusion, which was requisite for 
accomplishing his own plans. 

Although the divisions w'hieh distracted Persia after the 
death of Nizam-uJ-Mulk and of Malik Shah were most 
iiiVourable to Hussun, he was soon afterwards in great 
ger of being destroyed. The celebrated Sultan Sanjar*^ 
resolved to extirpate, erc'tliey gained greater strength, a 
race whose murders and depredations spread terror over his 
kingdom. He had made some marches in the direction of 
Allahamout, wdien, waking one morning, he discovered a 
poniard stuck up to the hilt in the ground close to his bed- 
side, and read, with surprise, the following label on its 
handle : Sultan Sanjar, bew^are ! Had not thy character 

been respected, the hand that stuck this dagger into the 
hard ground, could with more ease have plunged it into thy 
soft bosom*.” The warrior, who w^as insensible to fear in 

^ This fortress is sometimes called Almownt. Allahamout, 1 was assured 
b) a well-informed native of Persia, signifies ‘‘ the eagle’s nest,” in the 
laTiguage of the province in which it is situated. 

K Zeeimt-iil-Tuarikh. 

Tuarikh Guzedah. 

* Vide page 220. 

** Tuarikh Guzedah. 

* Tuarikh Guzedah. 

• R2 
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the field of battle^ is said to have trembled as he read this 
scroll"^ ; and it is certain that he desisted from the attack he 
had meditated. 

. It is related, that some time before this, Hussun Subah 
received a visit from his old host at Isfahan, Rais Abi^ul 
Fazel. When the latter approached, the chief took liis 
hand, and said, with a smile, Have you brought any 
physic, my good friend, to cure me of my insanity ? or will 
you now believe, that two or three brave men united can do 
wonders I always thought you an able man,” replied 
Aboul Fazel ; “ but I never expected that you would do 
what you have done.’’ — “ jVIy task is only half accom- 
plished,” said Hussun ; I have hitherto trusted to my 
political skill, I mean now to try what faith can eflect.” 

The religious doctrines M’hich Hussun taught his fol- 
lowers, differed materially from the established wprshij) of 
Persia. He maintained the principles of the Ismailoc sect, 
so far as recognising the right of that family to the dignity 
of Imaum*'; but he introduced many new tenets more con- 
formable to the opinions of th6 SooftlLH}s, or philosophical 
deists, than to those of orthodox Mahoincdans. The Koran, 
he admitted, was a holy volume ; but he insisted that its 
spirit, and hot its literal meaning, was to be observed. He 
rejected the usual modes of worship : true devotion, he said, 
was seated in the soul ; and prescribed forms might disturb, 
though they could never aid, that secret and fervent adora- 
tion which it must always offer to its Creator". But the 
principal tenet which Hussun Subah inculcated, was a com- 
plete and absolute devotion to himself and his descendants. 
His disciples were instructed to consider him more as th(‘ir 
spiritual P than their worldly leader. The means he took to 

*« Tlie Tuarikh Guzedah states, that it was i)elievcd one of the devoted 
(as the followers of Hussun were called) had made ac(|naintance with a 
lady of Saiijar’s haram, and persuaded her to this act. 

* Persian Manuscript. 

Persian Manuscript. 

r The author of t^e Dabistan meations a work of Ilussuu $uhah, in 
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instil this feeling into their minds must have heen powerful, 
from the cflFect produced. AVhen an envoy from Malik 
Shah came to Allahaiuout, Hussun commanded one of his 
subjects to stab liimself; and another, to cast himself head- 
long from a precipice. Both instantly obeyed ! Go,’* 

said he to the astonished envoy? and explain to your 
master the character of iny followers.” 

Among other modes which he adopted to secure the de- 
votion of his disciples, was one of an extraordinary nature. 
He had them conveyed, when in a deep sleep produced by 
opium, into a splendid palace with beautiful gardens ; when 
there, they were regaled for a few days with all that could 
gratify and delight the senses. In a second intoxication, 
the deluded disciple was carried to his home, and easily per- 
suaded that he had been permitted, through the power of 
Hussmi, to taste by anticipation the joys of Paradise. But 
tin’s seems an improbable talc, invented by Mahomedans, 
who hold this sect in grea^ abhorrence. 

The use of w ine w as strictly forbidden to tlie Hussunees, 
and they w ere enjoined the most temperate and abstemious 
habits. He enforced his precepts with»lhe greatest severity; 
and tw^o of his sons, we arc told, died under the blows he 
gave them, in consequence of their disobedience. On send- 
ing his wile and two daughters to his friend, Rais Muzuffer, 
that they might be in safety when he was besieged, he di- 


which the tenets of his faith are explained. Like all the principal Sooffee 
teachers, he dwells on the necessity of man placing implicit reliance in a per- 
fect and unerring religious instructor. The name of the sect of this chief 
was Batteneeah, or the concealed.” 

*1 The power of superstition over the human mind is certainly sufficient to 
account for all the acts of his followers; we have recently seen simihur effects 
prodiicetl among a race, not unlike those with whom his arts succeeded. A 
follower of the modern M''ahabee, who, a few years ago, stabbed an Arabian 
chief near Biissorali, not only refused to save his life, hut anxiously courted 
death, grasping in his hand a paper which he seemed to prize far beyond his 
existence. This, when examined, proved to be an order from the Wahabee 
chief for an emerald palace, and a number of beautiful female iJaves, iu the 
regions of eternal bliss.— JPcrsfa/i MSS, 
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reeled that they should receive no support but what they 
could earn by spinning; thus setting an example to his 
followers of that moderation and independence which were 
necessary to the success of their community. 

Hussun Subah added several other hill-forts to the one 
he had first seized. That of Roodbar, which is also near 
Kazveen, was the next to Allabamout in consequence. He 
was styled Shaikh-ul-Jubal, an Arabic title, which signifies 

the Chief of the Mountains.’’ This title has been lite- 
rally but erroneously ' translated, the Old Man of the 
Mountain,” the name by which this ruler and his descendants 
are known in Eur pean history. 

When Hussun Subah died, he was succeeded by his son, 
Keah Buzoorg Oomeid, or Keah of great hope.” Sultan 
Mahomed Seljookee sent an army against this chief; but 
his general was forced to retreat, after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt on the fortress of Roodbar. A truce was concluded 
with Keah, and that ruler sent an envoy to Isfahan, who 
was received with distinction at court ; but the populace, 
less patient than their sovereign, were so irritated at seeing 
a representative of a chief of assassins ^ in the capital of 
Persia, that they proceeded to the house of the envoy, and 
tore him to pieces ^ The sultan immediately sent a mission 
to Keah, to disclaim any share in this murder ; but that 
ehief declared he would never be pacified unless the perpe- 
trators of this outrage were given up to his vengeance. It 
was impossible for Mahomed to discover the most guilty 
among the numerous mob who had committed this violence; 
and Keah, impaiicnt of delay, sent a party of his men to 
Kazveen, which they entered in disguise, and, making an 

' Shaikh means an elder, and also a holy teacher ; hut when used in de- 
scribing? any person possessing temporal power, it can only be correctly 
translated “ chief, or lord.” 

, * One manuscript states, that the indignation of the moh was inflamed 
by the jniests, who represented the sect of Hifssun as being still more abo- 
tninahle fr6m their heresies than their murders. 

* Tuarikh Giucedah. 
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unexpected attack, slew one of the chief magistrates and 
four hundred of the inhabitants, and carried off’ an immense 
booty". This act of revenge for the blood of his envoy 
ferought on a contest between Keah and Sultan Mahomed, 
wliich did not terminate till the death of that monarch ; 
after which, Keah not only defeated the royal troops, but 
conquered the country of Gliilan ; the governor of which 
he made prisoner, and put to death *. 

Keah died at Roodbar, and was succeeded by his son, 
Mahomed ; who, after a rule of three years, resigned ^ his 
dignity to a prince of the family of Ismail, called Husseln- 
ebn-Nasser, who had fled from Syria Roodbar ^ But 
Mahomed probably only gave up the name of power, as he 
constituted himself the vizier of the prince, whom religious 
conoiderations had led him to raise to the dignity of chief 
ruler. ' The murders committed by this tribe became 
daily more frequent; every one who was deemed their 
enemy fell by an assassin. One caliph had been stabbed 
at Bagdad ; another (Raschid), because he had threatened 
this tribe with vengeance, was murdered % as he lay dan- 
gerously illj-by men who seemed to fear that death would 
rob them of their prey. The principal moullahs, or chief 
priests of Persia, shocked at these sacrilegious acts, called 
u|X)n Sultan Sanjar to purge his dominions of such vile 
heretics^. But that prince had been once warned, and 
proceeded with caution. He sent a mission to Roodbar ; 
and Hussein-ebn-Nasser assured his envoy that his followers 
had been calumniated, and that they were good Maho* 
medans. A pious doctor of laws w^as deputed by Sanjar to 

Tuarikh Guzedah. 

* His name was Aboul Haschem. 

y Khondemir rejects the tale of this resignation as a fable. 

> Zeeiiut-ul-Tuarikli. 

* In the History of the Arabs, the murder of tho caliph is iu>t ascribed to 
the followers of Hussim ; but the Eholasaat«ul.Ahbar amhrms the account 
I have foUowed. 

^ Tuarikh Guzedah. 
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ascertain this point, and the sultan was, or pretended to be, 
satisfied with his report. 

When Mahomed, the son of Keah, died, Hussein-ebn- 
Nasser would not allow any successor to be appointed, but 
usurped the whole power, which he disgraced by his vio- 
lence and intemperance. His conduct was deemed more 
scandalous, as he was descended from ancestors*^ who had cut 
down the rich vineyards of Egypt, lest they should be 
tempted to taste the juice of the grape 

This debauched chief was slmn by his own relations, who 
placed his son, Allah -u-deen Mahomed, upon the throne. 
The first act of the young prince w as to put to death those 
by horn he had been elevated. An occurrence took place 
during Allah-u-deen’s rule, illustrating tlie nature of that 
secret power which the Chief of the Mountains exercised, 
Fakhr Razee, a doctor of law^, and an eminent divine, wdio 
used to be styled the Imaum of Rhc,” his native town, 
had been supposed to lean to the opinions of tlie Ismailec 
sect ; and to do away this impression, expressed his abhor- 
rence of this race, and of their tenets, in the puljnt^’. Some 
time after he had uttered this anathema, he was sui-prised 
to see a man, who had been one of his most attentive dis- 
ciples for several days, enter his private chamber; and still 
more, when, seizing him by the beard, and pointing a 
dagger to his breast, this person asked him if he knew who 


® The TsmaDian, or Fatinifte Caliphs, wei-e descended (as has been lielore 
stated) frojn Ismail, the eldest of the sixth Imanm ; and on the second 
SOIL of that Imaum being proclaimed his succesirr, a sect was formed which 
supported their title as the descendants of the elder branch. The first of 
this dynasty was Aboul Kausim, w^ho began his reign in tlie year of the 
Hejirah 296, (A.D. 996.) The last, Adhed^ resigned his power in the 
year of the Hejirah 567, (A.D. 1171,) to the famous Sallaii-u-deen. Ul- 
Kausim, the sixth of thi.s race, ordered all the vines in the vicinity of Cairo 
to l^e cut flown ; and forbade even the frequent intercourse of females of dif- 
ferent families : hut the Eg}T)tians acnid him of being indulgent to vice 
11 his own family ; and his death was caused by an intrigue of bis sisters, 
d Tuarikh Guzedah. 

« Tuarikh Guzedah. * 
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he was. I ain quite ignorant who you are/’ said the trem- 
bling divine, “ and still less can I conjecture why you seek my 
life.*' — ‘‘ You abused the sect of Ismail !” said the man. — I 
iHras wrong/" replied the learned doctor : I repent, and will 
never do so again.” — Swear by the holy prophet to what 
you have now said !” cried the assailant. — I swear!” said 
the Iinauin. — Very well/’ said the man, quitting his hold. 
** I have particular orders not to slay you, or my poniard 
should before tliis have been crimsoned wdth the blood of 
your heart. Allah-u-dcen desires me to present you his 
respects, and to ask if you are well informed of the tenets of 
that sect which you have dared to abuse ? He advises yo\i 
V) be most careful of your future conduct ; and as he has a 
respect for your character, he sends you this bag, which 
contiiins three hundred and sixty gold mohurs ; and here is 
ah order for a similar sum to be paid you annually by one 
of his agents^.” The divine took the money, and continued 
tor many years to receive his pension. His pupils could 
not but remark, that, in his subsequent lectures, he carefully 
abstained from mentioning the followers of Ismail. He was 
Ai oiit to observe, in reply to such observations, with a sup- 
pressed smile, that he had been convinced, by some sharp 
and weighty arguments, that it was better not to enter into 
any discussion about the doctrines of that sect. 

The rule of Allah-u-deen*'' was long and prosperous ; he 
'was succeeded by his son, Jellal-u-deen Hussein, the first 
of this race Avho cultivated with success the friendsliip of 
neighbouring rulers. Even the Caliph of Bagdad relaxed 
from his orthodoxy, and showered honours on the envoy of 
this prince'' ; and, in reply to a reference made to him by 
the Governor of Ghilan, whose sister Jellal-u-decii desired 
to marry, the Commander of the Faithful wrote, that sucli 

^ Tuarikli GuzptJah. 

K He governed the Ismailees forty-six years. 

Ehondemir states, that he conciliated the caliph by renoimchig the creed 
of liis ancestors, and burning all the books of his sect. But the Ismailees 
do not admit tliis. • 
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an alliance would be an honour to the noblest family in his 
dominions. Jellal-u-deen engaged in no war, excej>t with 
the Governor of Irak ; and the first campaign closed, as 
was usual, in the death of the person who had ventured to 
attack the Chief of the Mountains. The conquests of 
Chenghis Khan commenced about this period; and an 
envoy was deputed to Transoxania, fronj the Court of 
Allaliamout, to propitiate the hero. Jellal-u-dcen died 
the following year. He is celebrated in Persian history 
for the kindness and generosity of his disposition ; and wc 
are informed that this prince of the assassins was the hand- 
somest man of his age. His son, Allah-u-deen Mahomed, 
a boy of ten years of age, was next elevated to the rule ; 
and this young prince*, soon after his accession, put to 
death all his principal officers, on a pretext that they had 
poisoned his father. Though he seems to have been saved 
by his sacred character from the vengeance he had provoked, 
he is said to have been shunned and deserted by his fol- 
lowers, and to have fallen into a deep melancholy. In the 
hope of recovering liim from this condition, his ministers 
were desirous of obtmm’ng for him tlie society of Nasser-n- 
deen**, the most celebrated philosopher of the age; but 
that able man, who resided at Bokharah, rejected all the 
offers made to tempt him to so barbarous a court as that of 
Allahamout*. He had to negotiate with a ruler whose 
agents were accustomed to consider his will as a divine 
mandate. The officer who governed Kohistan® under 
Allah-u-deen, received an order to produce the philo- 

* If he really acted from himself, as Persian authors state, the obedience 
given to such orders from a child, is a proof of the blind devotion of this 
tribe to the family of their founder. 

^ The name of this able man was Mahomed Ben Hassan. Xasser-u-deen, 
which was his title, may be translated “ the champion,” or “ defender of 
the faith.” He was deemed one of the first mathematicians, astronomers, 
and philosophers of Asia. 

^ Tuarikli Giusedah. 

^ Kohistan, which signifies mountainous,” is the name given to the 
Qonntries amid the rsviges of mountains to the north-east of Kazveen. 
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sopher; and, as Nasser-u-deen was one day sauntering in 
the gardens near Bokharah, he was suddenly surrounded 
by some men, who, pointing tc a horse, desired him to 
mount, promising him gootl usage if he made no resistance. 
He could only oppose arguments which were unheeded; 
and he was half way to Koliistan” before his friends knew 
that he was gone". The governor of that province re- 
ceived him with great honou , and made a thousand apo- 
logies for the violence he had committed. He detained 
him a long time in Kohistan ; and it was during his cap- 
tivity in that mountainous region, that Nasser-u-deen wrote 
the most celebrated of all his philosophical treatises, which 
he styled Akhlaak-Nasseree, or “ The Morals of Nasser*’,” 
in compliment to the barbarian who had stolen him from 
his iiome: but this flattery did not produce the effect 
intended. The philosopher, instead of obtaining his 
liberty, was doomed to become the companion and tutor 
of a gloomy youth, who must, however, have had some 
good qualities, as he appears to have been fully sensible 
of the value of his great prize**. 

Allah-u-decn Mahomed was slain by one of his own ser- 
vants, in his hall of audience, and was succeeded by his son, 
Ruken-ti-deen, better known under the name of Kaher 
Shah ; who, after a weak and ineffectual struggle, fell before 
Hulakoo Khan. That conqueror not only made him pri- 
soner, but took and dismantle all his strong holds”, which, 
according to some authors, amounted to a hundred®. The 
extinction of this family may be fixed at this date; though 
a small branch, with very limited jwwer, remained till the 

“ The distance from Bokliarah to Kohistan is upwards of (?00 miles, 

® Tuarikh Giizedah, 

^ NasSer-u-deen Abdul Rahim was the name of the diief who goremed 
Kohistan under Allah-u-deen. 

^ Tuarikh Guzedah. 

Upwards of twelve thousand of the Ismailees were pat to death by 
Hokkoo. 

* Tuarikh Guzedak 
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reign of Shah Rokh Mcerza, 'ivlien they were finally de- 
stroyed by the Governor of Ghilan. 

Thougli none of the sect of Ismail have ever since 
enjoyed power, they still exist in a scattered state. The 
Borahs, an industrious race of men, whose pursuits are 
commercial, and who are well known in the British settle- 
ments of India, belong to this sect ; and they still maintain 
that part of the ert^d of Hiissun Subah, which enjoins a 
complete devotion to their high priest ; but this principle, 
so dreadful in its operation among a large body of assassins, 
can be attended with no evil in a small class of men, who 
have neither the disposition nor the power to disturb the 
peace of the community they live in. 


Chaptek X. 

THE CONaUEST OF PERSIA BY THE MOOirULS, AND THE 
REIGN OF HULAKOO KHAN ANJD HIS SI CCESSOES. 

The Tarttirs have been already described. We are now' 
come to a period when all the families of that great nation 
were either united or subdued by the genius of one chief, 
who, on being declared sovereign of the tribes of Tartary, 
formed the vast project of subjugating the whole of Asia. 
Temugin, the son of a Khan, or chief, of the tribe of 
Moghuls, after almost unexampled vicissitudes, obtained, 
at the age of forty-nine, a^complete victory ‘ over all those 

‘ Almost all the soldiers of Tartary were engfaped in this great action. 
Mirkhond endeavours to destril/e their numl^ by a triJy oriental hyper- 
bole. Tbe neighing of tlieir steeds,” he “ made Heaven shut its 
ears, and their arrows converted the whole sky into one great held ofreeds.^* 
The army of Gang Khan, which was defeated, left forty thousand dead on 
the field of battle. Their monarch escaped, to perish by the treachery of thd 
Khan of the Naimaus, who, after receivhig him hi a friendly xnaiuier, 
put him to death. 
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who had endeavoured to ruin him. He was not only 
considered by Ins own tribe as their deliverer from the 
tyranny of Oung Khan", the ch’ef of the Keraites, whose 
£trniics he had defeated, but deemed, by a great majority 
of the Khans of Tartary, as worthy of the high dignity 
of khakan, or emperor; to confer which, sof. assembly^', or 
national council, was summoned. It met at the spot of 
Temugin’s birth ; and that chief, after addressing the 
khans in an eloquent harangue, was seated on a black 
felt^‘, or nummud, and reminded of the importance of the 
duties he was called to, by an orator, who spoke in tlie 
name of the nation. After this speech, seven khans lifted 
nj3 Temugin, and carried him to a high throne in the 
midst of the assembly. The moment he was seated on 
this throne, he was saluted as Khakan ® ; and not only the 
chiefs, but all present, pledged their obedience to their 
sovereign, by bending their knees nine times before him. 
*1 ho air at the same time resounded with shouts of joy ; 
and Temugin % who on this occasion assumed the name of 


Marco Polo, a Venetian priest, who travellct^in Tartary about the year 
twelve hundred and fifty of the Christian era, calls this prince Um Khan. 
He also terms him “ Prester John and this name is given him by some 
other authors ; but it appears more likely to belong to the Dalai Lama, the 
cTiief priest of Tartars. 

Piccard (vol. iv, page 353) supposes this name to be a jargouish compound 
ol j.retre, the French for priest,” and jehan, which in Persian means 
** the world,” signifying the Pontiff of the Universe but prester seems 
a itoiitraction of presbyter, a priest,” from wliich the French word pretre 
itself comes. It is not impossible that Oung Khan had been converted to 
Christianity by the Nestorian Alissiouai'ies, and received the name of John 
at his baptism. This conjecture is at least more probable than that tlie 
Khan of the Keraites assumed a mixed European and Persian title^ The 
Tartar tribes have at no period condescended to borrow names or titles from 
the Persians. 

* This assembly of the Tartar nobles is called Coroultai. 

^ This felt, dignified by t!» fortune of Chenghiz, was long preserved by 
his suwessors, and considered almost as a sacred relic. 

* This ceremony took place three years after he had been acknowledged 
khan of his own tribe. 

^'This chief was of high family; but the flatterers of bis greatness give 
him a celestial descent, pretending that the Princess Hlankoua, the grand- 
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Chenghi? Khan, assured his voluntary subjects, that he 
^ould repay the great honours they had bestowed on him, 
by making their name famous in the furthest regions of the 
earth. 

It is foreign to this history to relate the actions of 
Chenghiz Khan; but the rules which that extraordinary 
monarch established for the civil government of the country 
and his army, cannot be passed unnoticed. His ordinances 
for the civil administration of his territories w ere, perhaps, 
indifferently obser\'ed ; but his military regulations formed 
the basis of the only discipline that has ever been introduced 
into the armies of his successors. The majority of his sub- 
jects were idolaters; but all were commanded to obey one 
supreme and all-}X)werful Creator; and those 'who subscribed 
to this leading tenet, were allowcnl to follow what mode of 
w'orshipthey thought proper'*. He forbade any Khan to 
proclaim himself Khakan without a regular assembly of the 
chiefs of the tribes, to be conducted in the same manner as 
that at his own election. He fox'badc the use of titles, and 
claimed for himself only that of Khan, or Khakan, He 
ordained, in the tru^ spirit of a ruler of Tartary, that peace 
should never be made with a nation on whom tlie Tartars 
had once made war, until it was subdued Every subject 
of the Khakan was compelled to serve the state. Those 
w^ho 'W'ere not soldiers were obliged to work a certain number 
of days annually for the benefit of the country ; and one 
day of labour in every week w^as the right of the emperor. 
Theft, when the article was of value, w-as punished by 

flaughter of Velduz-Klian, conceited from a ray of the sun, and bore, as 
she foretold, three sons; one of whom, Buzunjur, was the immediate 
ancestor of Chenghiz. 

3Iajor Price, on the authority of the Hiihbeeb-ul-Seyur, states that 
Alankoua, the mother of Buzunjur, dreamt that her conception was from a 
person she saw in a dream, witlt a flaming torch, and that the rays of light 
were seen to enter the pavilion in which she slept. She had three smis at a 
birth, and they were cdled the children of Ught**--mMa/iome£fan HuUfry^ 
voL iL p. 472 . 

^ Petit de la Croix's History of Chenghiz Khan, p. 79. 

V ^ Petit de la Croit'i History of Cb&t§^ Khan, p. 8L 
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death ; when trifling, by flogging: but this punishment was 
remitted, if the party paid nine times the value of the article 
stolen. No Tartar could employ a person of his own nation 
as a domestic servant: an important regulation, which, while 
it nourished a proud spirit and increased the number of 
soldiers, forced the Tartars to take care of their captives, 
for the sake of employing them in menial offices. Polygamy 
was admitted ; but the children by wives ranked higher than 
those by slaves, although the latter were not despised. 
Adulterers were put to death. One tribe, that of Kaindu, 
murmured at this law, as it was with them a custom to lend 
their wives to their friends The Khakan made an excep- 
tion in their favour, but stamped them with igtiominy on 
account of this shameful usage. 

The importance of terminating feuds among the tribes of 
Tartary is very great ; this is often effected by intermar- 
riages. To extend so desirable a practice, Chenghiz per- 
mitted® two families to ^nite their deceased children in a 
contract of marriage ; and the relationship established by 
this act ^ was the same as if the parties were living. These 
are some of his principal civil regulaiions. His imperfect 
code was well adapted to the society it was intended to 
improve. It contained little ; but it was established among 
a people whose habits were those of savage life, and who 
were impatient of restraint. The privilege which Chenghiz 
had assumed of framing laws for his subjects, belonged, of 
course, to his successors, who were at liberty to change or 
revoke his ordinances. Hence they can perhaps only be 
looked on as formal and solen^p precepts for the guidance 
of his descendants ^ : but even in that light such institutions 

^ Petit de la Croix's History of Chenghiz Ehan, p. 8C. 

* Travels of Rubruquis. 

^ This is said to be still aa usage in Tartary. They thi ow the contract 
into the fire, and conceive that the smoke ascends to the departed children, 
who maiTy in the other world. Petit de la Croix, in his Life of Chenghiz, 
mentions this ; and I find it stated in a Persian MS. written by a man of 
learning and information. 

s These laws were observed by his immediate suecessors, and probably 
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had great value; they derived respect from their source » 
and could never be infringed without danger of serious 
discontent. 

The military regulations of Chenghiz were simple, but 
well adapted to an army composed like bis. His force was 
divided into tomauns, or divisions, of ten thousand each, 
under a general. These tomauns were subdivided into 
corps of a thousand ; every one of which had a commander 
appointed by the emperor. This coq:)s was subdivided 
into ten companies, of a hundrctl men, and these into 
sections of ten, and an officer was nominated to every com- 
pany and section. All the officers, from tlie general of a 
tomaun to the commander of a section of ten men, were 
registered and made responsible for those under them. 
Attention was paid to the different tribes in these regu- 
lations, and their chiefs were the principal officers. A 
camp, or wurdu, consisting of several tomauns, of ten 
thousand, was allotted to each of Ifis four sons, w^hom he 
employed as his leading generals. Strict regulations were 
established concerning bcx)ty taken from the enemy. No 
person could plundep without an order; but when that was 
issued, the low^est soldier had as full a right to what he took 
as his leader. 

The anny of Chenghiz, which exceeded six hundred 
thousand men, was never idle. A campaign against an 
enemy was less liarassing than the exercise which be gave 
them in hunting, whim not engaged in any military enter- 
prise. By one of his laws, no perse® was allowed to kill 
game of any description from Mjt'ch till October^, the 
season when the grand hunt commenced. A central plain 


remained in forc6 until tKe conversion of the Tartars to the rcUjjion of 
JVIaljf»nied. Sultaun Shalirokli, the j>on of Tirtoiir, in hi.s letter to Day- 
Emperor of China, expressly say;;, That he governs his possetUMons 
according 10 the dictates of tiie holy law of tlie ]>ro])het, and its positive and 
negative precepts, and that tlie institutions of Chenghiz have been {kbo^shed*^’ 
^Asiaiic Miscel/ani/^ vol. i, p. . 

b Petit de la Croix^ History of Chenghiz Khaii, p. 82. 
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was fixed on, and the army thrown up round it at a distance 
of more than a hundred miles. This immense circle was 
gradually reduced, and the greatest care was taken to cover 
the whole country, so as to drive the game toward one point. 
As they approached tliis, the ranks closed, and every effort 
was used to prevent the multitude of different animals from 
escaping, which was more difScult, as the troops were not 
allowed to kill them. When all had reached their desti- 
nation, the emperor erected his throne upon an eminence, 
whence he could see the whole plain; and every tribe 
was allowed to send some of its bravest youth, who dis- 
played before their monarch tlieir courage and skill in 
lonibats with the most furious of the wild beasts. Chen- 
ghiz sometimes amused himself with the chase, and at 
others allowed the princes of the blood to dispute, in the 
attack of the lion or tiger, the prize of valour wnth the 
lowest of his subjects K The army was usually engaged in 
tnis hunt during the whole winter ; and, while the severity 
of the season inured his troops to fatigue, Chenghiz liad an 
opportunity to judge of the skill and courage of his officers 
and soldiers; for, in traversing countries interspersed with 
forests, mountains, and rivers, success depended in a great 
degree on the judgment of the leaders and tlie'alacrity of 
the men ; and frequent opportunities were offered for dis- 
playing superior activity and bravery. When the carnage 
had been considerable, some of the youngest princes ad- 
vanced to his throne, and, kneeling before liim, solicited 
his mercy for the suniving game^. Their petition w'as 
granted: at a signal the army opened its ranks, and the 
affrighted animals fled towards their native plains and 
mountains K 

* Persian Manuscript. 

^ Petit de la Croix’s History of Chenghiz Khnn, p, 26G» 

^ An English poet has admirably dcscril)ed th«i different scenes of this 
royal hunt : — 

- In parties, here and there 

Detached, g’er hill and dale, the hunters range, 

Voi. t 


S 
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The first effort of Chenghiz, after attaining the dignity of 
K.bakan, was to reduce the whole of Tartary, in which, 
after several great actions, he completely succeeded. The 
empire of China, or Khatai was the next object of his am- 

Inquisitive ; strong dogs., that match in fight 
The boldest bnite, around their mRstei*s wait., 

A faithful guard. No haunt iiiisearcli’d, they <lrive 
From every covert, and from e\'ery den. 

The lurking savages. Incessant shouts 
Re-echo through the woods, and kindling fires 
Gleam fn>m the mountain tops ; the forest seems 
One mingling blaze : like floi'ks of slieep, tlioy Hy 
Before tbe flaming brand : fierce lions, pards, 

Boars, tigers, bears, and wolves ; a dreadful crew 
Of grim, blood-thirsty foe.s ! growling along, 

They stalk indignant ; but fierce v’engeance still 
Hangs pealing <»n their rear, and pointed spears • 

Present immediate death. 

At last, within tbe narrow plain confin’d, 

A listed field, mark'd out for bloody deeds, 

An amphitheatre, more glorious far 

Thau ancient Rome could boast, they crowd in heaps, 

I)isma\'’d, and quite appall’d. In meet au'ay. 

Sheath’d in refulg(*nt anns, a noble baud 
Advance, great lords of high imperial blood, 

Early resolv’d to as.sert tbe royal race. 

And prove, by glorious deeds, their valour’s growth 
Mature, ere yet the callow down lias spread 
Its curling shade. 

Now the loud tnimpet sound.s a charge : the shouts 
Of eager hosts, through the circling lino. 

And the wdld lunvlings of the beasts wdtbin, 

R<nid wdde the welkin ! flights of arrows, wing’d 
Witli death, and javelins launch'd from every arm, 

Gall son; the hnital bands, with many a w'onrid 
Gored tlirrmgh and through. Hespair at last prevails, 

When fainting nature shrinks, and rouses all 
Their drooping courage ; swell’d with furious rage, 

Their eyes dart fire ; and on the yo.ithful band 
They rush implacable. They their broad shields 
Quick interpose: on each devoted head 
Their flaming falchions, as the bolts of Jove, 

Descend unerring. Prostrate on the ground 
The grinning monsters lie, and their foul gore 
Defiles the verdant plain. 

Somerville's CJiase. 

Kliatai, as it is termed liy Mahomedan historians, signifies ‘‘ the seven 
(or, agreeably to some, the five) northern provinces of China,” which are all 
that Cbenghiz subdued. Marco Polo, who travelled in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, describe;? Cambalu, the capital of Khatai, as a noble city, nearly 
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bition : this great and arduous enterprise was accomplished 
in two campaigns. His overthrowing the kingdom which 
the monarchs of Khaurizm had founded, has been already 
noticed. The great battle he fought with Sultan Jellal- 
u-deen on the Indus, completed the ruin of that dynasty. 
The conqueror is said to have expressed his astonishment 
and admiration at the vanquished hero, who, when com- 
pelled to fly, plunged with his horse into the Indus, and 
swam to the op}x>site bank, discharging arrows, on the 
Moghuls from the midst of those waters that threatened 
Jiini with destruction. Chenghiz would not allow him to 
be pursued; and, turning to his children, exclaimed: How 
proud must a son be wdio has such a father ! He that dares 
dely the dangers this prince has now escaped from, may 
exjMise himself* to a thousand others; .and a wise man, who 
has so daring an enemy, ought to be always on his 
guard 

The whole of Persia w cither subdued or overrun by the 
armies of ChoTighiz, w’hose dominions, before his death, ex- 
tended from the Indus to the Euxine, from the Volga to the 
plains of China, and from the shores of the Persian Gulf to 
tlie told wastes of Siberia. The ravages committed by him 
were terrible: \vc have an account of them from Mahomedan 
authors; bui they have probably exaggerated the cruelties 
vi a prince who regarded their religion with abhorrence. 
iXftcr Bokharah was taken, these authors relate that pious 
and learned men were compelled to perform the lowest and 
most menial offices for their conquerors. “ The Moghuls,*” 


twenty-four miles in circumference; but this space incli'dcd, no doubt, the 
gardens of the emperor and liis nobles. The site of Cambalu was on the 
.lonli bank of a river, which flowed tlirough one of the finest provinces of 
northern China. Major Price, on the authority of the Hubbeeh-ul-Seyur, 
states, that Kublai Khan, tlie grandson of Chenghiz, founied the city of 
IvlLaii Baligh, (or Caml>alu,) which he terms the Pekin oi* the modems ; 
and if the name Cambalu be a corruption of Khan Bitligh, which means 
the residence of the Khiui, or capital, we may conclude tliis appellation has, 
at diiferent periods, been given to different cities. 

” Petit de la Croix's History of Chenghiz, p, 319. • 

- S2 
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one writer observes, “ made stables of the libraries. All the 
books in them were destroyed ; and by an unexampled pro- 
fanation, the leaves of the holy Koran were used for litter 
to their horses, who trampled on the sacred sentences of 
Mahomed 

Chenghiz, we are told, lived lo regret the dreadfhl de- 
solation he had made, and proposed to rebuild many of the 
cities that he had destroyed ; but age and infirmity warned 
him that his end was approaching: he assembled all his 
family, and earnestly exhorted them to Jive in coricoiri*’ 
with each other, and to observe the laws which he had esta- 
blished. All promised obedience, and the Khakan ex- 
pired at the age of seventy-three having lived to complete 
the vast projects he had early formed, and to give to each 
of his four sons^ a great kingdom. To his eldest, Joujee 
Khan, he had given the wide region of Kapehae ; but that 
prince died a few months before his father, and left his ter- 
ritories to his son, fiatou Khan, who conquered Russia and 
Bulgaria, ravaged Poland, Moravia, and Dalmatia, and 
liad marched into Hungary to attack Constantinople, when 
death ended his victorious career. Octai, the eldest son of 
Chenghiz at his death, succeeded to tlie dominions of Tartary 
and Northern China, an^ was crowned Khakan. He was a 
humane and generous prince, well calculated to heal those 
wounds, which the insatiable ambition of his great but cruel 


® Tuarikh Guzedah. 

^ Chenghiz is said to hare had recourse to the popular illustration of 
showing die good .>f union, hy the strength of a bundle of reedr., and the 
weakness of one; but the Malioxnedan authors appropriately make the 
Tartar (sdubit tliis experiment with a quiver of arrows. 

According to Rubniquis, Chenghiz died in A.D. 1227 ; but l\lahomedan 
authors state, that he expired on the fourth of Ramzan 624, which corre- 
sponds with A.D. 1226. 

*■116 had fflkny other sons ; but these were the only princes employed in 
great stations, and destined by tbeir father for monarchy, probably on ac- 
Cf>unt of their high descent by their mother, Burta Routchin, the daughter 
"cf Zei Nevlaii, chief of the tribe of Konharat, the first in rank among fhe 
live principal wives of Chenghiz, all of whom were of high birth. ^ 
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£ither had inflicted. This monarch continued to be guided 
by the wise counsels of his brother, Chaghtai% the most 
jsious and accomplished among the sons of Chenghiz ; and 
although Chaglitai succeeded, by the will of his father, to 
the kingdoms of Transoxania, Bulkh, Budukshan, and 
Kashgm*, he governed these countries by deputies, and re- 
mained witlt his brotlier, Octai, regarded by him with that 
reverence which a pupil gives to his master 

Per^, Kborassan, and Cabul, were assigned to Tuli 
Khan, the fourth son of Chenghiz ; but that prince died " 
soon after his father. He left several sons, among whom 
the two eldest were the most famous ; Mangou Khan’^, who 
succeeded Keyouk Khan, the son of Octai, in the dominion, 
of Tartary ; and Hulakoo Khan, who, after conquering the 
whole of Persia, proceeded westward, and destroyed all 
that remained of the empire of the caliphs, 

Hulakoo, when detached by his brother, Mangou Khan, 

^ Commonly spirit Zagatai ; but Chaghtai is more consonant to tbe Turk- 
ish pronunciation. 

* We have a remarkable proof of the respect and reverence in 'ivhich the 
Tartars held Cliaghtai, in the permanence of his fame as the parent and 
instructor of his people. A nation assumed his name, terming themselves 
the Ouloss, or tribe of Chaghtai, as they are still called ; and the most 
poliidied dialect of Turkish is termed Chaglitai, in memory of the princo 
through whose learning and encouragement of learned men it was brought 
•’ » its present excellence — See Institutes of Baber, 

" He died there three years after Chenghiz. 

^ There is a curious account of this emperor and his court in the Travels 
of \i^illiaxn de Rubruquis, who, as has been before stated, was sent into 
Tartary by Louis the Ninth of France, when that sovereign was in Pales- 
tine, Rubmquis was iirst sent to Sartadi Khaii, the son of the famous 
Batou Khan, to congratulate him on his becoming a Christian ; but the 
rqiort of his conversion proved untrue, ^artach sent the French monk 
on to his father, and he compelled liim to proceed to the ixmrt of Mangou 
Khan, who treated him kindly, though he appears to .have ali^ted the 
arguments by which the good Rubruquis endeavoured to make hjm lohange 
his faith. The Travels of Rubruquis contain much curious matter ; and 
there is internal evidence in every page of his scrupulous attention to truth. 
His account of the city of Kara Koram docs not correspond witli the mag- 
nificent picture which many authors have drawn of that capital of the 
family of Chenghiz. , 
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to subdue Persia, was attended by a chosen army^ of vete- 
ran soldiers. His first enterprise, which has been already 
mentioned, entitled him to the gratitude of the country he 
eame to conquer. The extirpating the power of the sect of 
Ismail, and the destruction of the strong holds of these 
assassins, merited a nation’s gratitude; and we receive a 
favorable impression of the conqueror’s character from the 
joy he testified at being able to release Nasser-u-deen, and 
the great estimation in which he continued to hold that emi- 
nent philosopher. Hulakoo, we are informed, had intended 
to march direct towards Constantinople, but w^as persuaded 
by Nasser-u-deen to turn his arms against Bagdad. His 
new counsellor, wdiose fame as an astrologer was very high, 
assured him the stars had decreed, that the House of Abbas 
should fall before that of Chenghiz*; and this prophecy, 
like many others, produced its own accomplishment. A 
pretext for war was soon found. It was stated, that Mus- 
tasim had not given the Tartar prince the aid, which it w^as 
bis duty to have done, in his attack on a body of assas- 
sins, alike the eneinieN of God and of man ; and tlie caliph 
was pronounced, on account of this backw^ardness, unworthy 
of the high dignity of Commander of the Faithful. The 
hardy Moghuls marched agiiinst his capital ; while the unfor- 
tunate sovereign, acting (as several historians state) under 
the influence of a treacherous minister*', trusted to vain 


^ The anny lie took on this expedition is computed ut a hundrt^ uiid 
fifty thousand horse. He is naid, among' otlier parts of his equipment, to 
have had a thousand families of Chinese artilicers, skilled in constructing 
military machines, and preparing and using iiillammable substances >v]iith 
were then much used in the attack of walled towns. 

* Tuarikh Guzedalu 

* It is natural for the historians of a country to ascribe its subjugation 
to perfidy rather than weakness. We are told by almost all Mahomedan 
authors, that Abou-taleh, vizier of the last caliph, was a Sheah, and enter, 
tained a deadly hatred to his master on account of the cruelties he had 
indicted on that sect of scliismatics. He veiled liis treadiery in a show of 
eanfidence, and lulled Mustasim into a fatal security, grounded on a con- 

of his enemy; but we require no such causes to account for the 
success of the Tartar amqueror. 
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anathemas to stop the progress of a warrior, who held him 
and his religion in equal contempt. The capture of Bag- 
dad ; the massacre of the greatest part of its inhabitants ^ ; 
the murder of the Caliph Mustasim and his only surviving 
son^‘ ; and the conquest of the remainder of Persia, of Me- 
sopotamia*^, and of Syria; all these events were crowded 
into one year, transferred the empire of the Arabian caliphs 
to Hulakoo, and fulfilled the prediction of Nasser-u-deen. 

The conqueror, we arc told, after these successes, was 
desirous of returning to Tartary to take possession of the 
government of his native country, which had become vacant 
by the death of his brother, Mangou Khan : but the great 
defeat which the general he had left in Syria suffered from 
Seif-u-deen the prince of the Mamelukes of Eg}q3t, com- 
pelled him to abandon his design^: and, after restoring his 
affai)-s in Syria, he fixed his residence at Maragha^, in 
Aderbijan, a beautiful town, situated on a fine plain wa- 
tered by a small but pu'*e stream, which, rising in the high 
mountains of Sahund, flows past the walls of the city, and 
empties itself into the neighbouring lake of Oormia The 

• 

Persian authors hare given the most exaggerated accounts of this mas- 
sacre. We are told, that between seven and eight hundre(f thousand were 
put to death, and that the Tigris was sweDcd with waves of blood. 

^ Hulakoo put them both to death. The eldest son of Mustasim found 
7> more honorable end in defending one of the gates of his father’s capitaL 

** Nothiiig could exceed the barbarous treatment of those who held out 
against the Moghuls. A fortress called Miafare Keen, in the district of 
Piarbekir, arrested their career ; but distress for provisions made the gar- 
rison force their gallant governor, Malik Kumal, or Ashraff (as others call 
him), to surrende;'. They were put to the sword ; and Malik Kumal, for 
the few days he lived under torment, was denied any suj^port except some 
pieces of his owu desh, which were tom off and giveti him to appease his 
hunger. The effect expected from these dreadful examples was produced, 
and every fort threw wide its gates to the coiniueror. 

« The title of this prince was Malik-ul-Muzuffe^. 

^ De Guignes. 

s Maragha is still in a very flourishing condition : it is the next dty lu 
consequence to Tabreeze, the capital of Aderbijan. 

^ This lake, generally believed to be the Spauto of Strabo, and Marcianus 
of Ptolemy, is about three hundred miles in circumference. Its water is 
quite salt, but different from that of the sea ; and there are no fish in it. 
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banks of tlie river Jaghatty, which runs from the mountains 
of Kurdistan into the same lake* and passes within a few 
miles of Maragba, must have afforded excellent pasture to 
the horses and flocks of the Moghuls : and at this delightful 
spot Hulakoo appears to have employed his last years in a 
manner worthy of a great monarch. Philosophers and 
astronomers were assembled from every part of his domi* 
nions, who laboured in works of science under the direction 
of his favorite, Nasser-u-dccn. The summit of a low 
mountain, close to Maragha, was levellecl, and an obstTva-' 
tory ' built upon it : the foundation still remains, and is 
shown to travellers as the spot where Nasser-u-Jeen formed 

* The following' account of this observatory is given by Major Price, who 
takes it from the Hubi»et*b-ul-8eyur: 

“ For the site of his obsen-ator}', Nusseir-iid.dien fixed upon a lofty 
eminence north of the Tehrizian Meraughah ; where being prw’ided with a 
power to command, without limitation, the assistance of the officers cf the 
imperial treasury and revenue, he succeeded in a slmrt time in bringing the 
fabric to a completion. . As far as we are able to collect from the original, 
it is described to have been furnished with some species of apparatus (per- 
haps an orrery) to represent the celestial sphere, with the signs of the 
Zodiac, the coujunctioiLs, transits, and re\'olutious of the heavenly bodies. 
Through a peribration in the dome, the rays of the sun were admitted so as 
to strike upon certain lines on the pavement, in a way to indicate in degrees 
and minutes the altitude and declination of that luminary during ivery 
season, and marking the time and hour of the day throughout the year. It 
was further supplied with a map of the terrestrial glolic, in all its climates 
or zones, exhibiting the several regions of the habitable world, as wdl as 
a general outline of the ocean, with the numerous islands contained in its 
l>osom ; all so perspicuously arranged and delineated, aa-ording to our au- 
thor, as at once to remove, by the clearest demonstration, every doubt from 
the mind of the stodent. From an extraordinary difference in the sun's 
altitude and declination, at corresiwnding j)eriod5, between what was exhi- 
bited in the Zeytch~c-Eyle1(haimy^ Kylekhauuian tables, now framed, and in 
tliose hitherto established, an error of surprising magnitude, and to the 
great confusion of chronology, was detected, in the mode formerly obst^rved 
t(» adjust the commencement of the new year. But before this celebratiKl 
obscn'atory had been entirely completed, the sun of Hidauku’s power had 
set for ever.” — Mahom^dan History^ vol. ii. page y73* 

J visited the remains of this observatory in 1810, but could only trace the 
fi^ndatioii. 1 had a ground plan made of it, and of the top of the moun- 
^aon which it was built. 
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those astroiiomical tables which have become so celebrated 
under the name of the tables of Eel-Khannee^* 

Hulakoo died at Maragha^, and was succeeded by his 
hon, Abaka Khan, a prince who to courage and policy, 
added moderation, clemency, and justice. His great object 
was to repair those ravages which the empire had suflFered 
from the excesses of bis father’s soldiers, among whom he 
introduced a very strict discipline. His reign was disturbed 
by two great invasions*” from Tartary. The one was made 
by Barkah Khan, a descendant of Chaghtai, who advanced 
from the plains of Kapehae into Georgia with a numerous 
force The death of this prince, which occurred when his 
array was encamped on the banks of the river Cyrus, freed 
Abaka from a powerful enemy. But, a few years after- 
waids, Borak Aghlan, another of tlie descendants of 
Chaghtai, led a still larger army across the Oxus into 
Khorassan, and plundered that province. He was, how- 
ever, defeated by Abaka in a great action near Herat, and 
obliged to seek safety in a precipitate flight. 

Some reverses in Syria, where he had sent his brother, 
Mangou Timour, with a large forces and the intrigues of 
his own court embittered tlic latter years of the reign of 
Abiitka ; and his days were believed by many to have been 
shortened by poison given to him by his minister, Shems- 

^ Ed-Khnnncc means the lord or chief of the tribe. It was the modest 
title assumed by Hulakoo, in honour of whom these tables were named. 
This is the same word which Major Price writes Eylekhauiiy. 

* ]\Iajor Price, on the authority of the Hubbeeb-ul-Seyur, says, he had 

marched from Maragha, and died at a place which he calls Tcheghaitu, 

Mahomedan History^ vol. ii. page 572. 

•" According to the Hubbeeb-ul-Seyur, the first of these invasions took 
platx^ the year before Hulakoo’s death, and the reverse he experienced gave 
him great affliction..— 71 History ^ vol. ii. page 571. 

*• D’Herbelot. 

• He Guignes. 

P Major Price states, on the authority of the Hubbeeb-ul-Seyur, that 
this prince had ruined his health by drinking; and that, having fallen 
asleep in his chair one day, when in a very low state, he was awoke by the 
croaking of a rav^, which had perched itself in an opposite window. This 
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u-deen^ who, after enjoying a plenitude of power for many 
years, could not endure the thought of that disgrace with 
which his enemies, having completely gained the emperor’s 
favour, were on the point of overwhelming him. 

All eastern authors agree in praising Abaka ; but some 
assert, that during his latter years he indulged to excess in 
drinking. The celebrated poet, Jellal-u-dccn‘^, was a sub- 
ject of Abaka : and Shaikh Sadi of Shiraz, who retained to 
a very advanced age all the fire of his genius, informs us 
that he was presented to the son of the renowned Uulakix}. 
The nations of the West were as familiar with the name 
and reputation of Abaka as those of the East. He liad 
married the daughter of Michael Pahcologus, EmjKTor of 
Constantinople, who had been betrothed to his father, but 
arrived at Maragha after the death of that prince. This, 
and the connexion lie formed w ith some of the potentates 
of Europe, when at war with the ruler of Syria and Egypt, 
have given rise to an opinion that he had embi*acc(l the 
Christian faith. But it is not siipporUxi by any satisfactory^ 
proof ; and whatever private ojiinions he may have enter- 
tained, he never made a public profession. 

At the death of Abaka, the Moghul lords held a council, 
and raised his brother, Neekoudar, to the throne. This 
prince is said to have been baptized in his youth by the 
name of Nicolas; but policy or conviction led liiin to 
abandon the doctrine of Christ for that of Mahomed ; and, 
to establish his sincerity, he became the violent persecutor 
of the opinions he had once adopted ^ Ahmed Khan (such 
was the apostate’s new name), not content with destroying 
all the churches in his empire, ordered tliat every Christian 
should be banished from his dominions. But these violent 

Lad (for the raven is every where deemed portentous of evil) had 
such anel^t on the superstitious sovereign, that lie expired on the spot. — 
Price’s Mahomedan History^ voL ii. page 577- 

' ’4 He is usually called Moullah-e-Boom, or the Moullah of Room,” in 
Asia Minor. TMs jioet, though born at Bulk, lived in Anatolia. 

' D’Herbelot. 
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measures brought on his ruin®. The Moghuls, who, 
though not Christians, had long lived in friendship with 
those who professed that religion, and who hated the 
Mahomedans, were indignant at the conduct of their 
sovereign ; a complaint was made against him to the 
Emperor of Tartary, Kublai Khan who threatened him 
with vengeance'*, Ahmed seized and put to death his 
brother, who had been the first to complain to the khakan 
of his abuse of power ; he also obtained possession of the 
person of his nephew, Arghoun ; but that prince was 
rescued from him by the Moghul nobles, and i>y their 
aid enabled to deprive him of his crown and life. Arghoun, 
though he exercised the functions of a monarch, did not 
assume the name until he received the investiture from the 
Emperor of Tartary, by whom he was hailed as sovereign 
of Persia, Arabia, and Syria, as soon as the khakan bear'd 
the intelligence of the death of Ahmed Khan. 

Abiilfiradfi:e. 

‘ The sou and successor of jUaugou Khaii and the great grandson id‘ 
riieughiz. The following character of this princo is giv’cri by Do Guigne^, 
one of the most learned of European writers on Asiatic history. 

‘‘ The rule of tlie Moghuls, hitherto severe and barbarous, changed its 
character in the reign of this prince, who adopted entirely^ihe manners of 
tlie C’hinese ; and who is regarded, even by that people, as one of the best 
and most illustrious of their emperors. His reign was remarkable for great 
men and great events. The reason was, that the sovereign himself was 
great. Under him tlie arts and sciences flourished. His object tvas to 
render his people happy, by rewarding merit v/lierever he found it, by 
encouraging agriculture, and promoting the increase of mannfactures and 
of commerce. If the Chinese have often been coniiuered, tlicir laws have 
escaped that fate ; for to them the conquerors of the nation have, in their 
turn, submitted. Most of the Moghuls abandoned their rude habits ; and 
a great proportion, imitating the Chinese, became remar^cable for their love 
of their country and prince. The greatest crime in China is to fail in 
respect or oliedience to a parent, and the (‘mperor is deenu d the father oi’ 
his people .’’ — HiftL Gen. des Hu7is^ ^c. vol. iv. p. 207. 

This is a line picture, but it is not correct. China is u(;w better known 
than in the time of De Ouignes ; his son prindpidly contributed to remove 
the veil; and our respect for their boasted laws and government has 
decreased as our knowledge of them has advanced. 

“ l>e Ouignes, vol. iv. page 264. * 
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The Tmgn of Arghoun Khan, the son of Abaka Xhm, 
was marked by few events of consequence. He recalled 
the celebrated Shems-u-deen ; who, disgusted with ccairt, 
had retired to Isfahan, and proposed to go to India ; but 
this able minister was hardly re-established in his office, 
before his enemies persuaded the prince that he had 
poisoned liis father ; and the aged vizier was made over 
to the public executioner. There appears to have been 
no positive evidence of his guilt ; and his virtues and 
abilities have brought an odium on the monarch by whom 
he was put to death. The Ameer Boccoh, the rival of 
Shems-u-deen, rose on his fall to such power, that he was 
tempted to gmsp at the crown ; but he was unsuccessful, 
and lost his life*. His successor as vizier was a Jew, who 
had been a physician ; and we are told by eastern writers, 
that this person, who is known in their page by his title of 
Saad-u-doulahy, owed his high rank to his pleasing manners 
and agreeable conversation. 

The new minister of Arghoun, who appears to have 
been all-powerful, favoured and protected the Christians 
in Persia, and persecuted the Mahomedans, whom ho 
removed from all stations of trust or profit; indeed, he 
went so far, as to command no person professing that faith 
to appear at court. While the Pojx? Nicolas IV. was send- 
ing deputations to Arghoun to express his gratitude for the 
kind treatment of the Christians, true believers (I trans- 
late from a Mahomedan author) trembled lest the sacnnl 
temple of Mecca should be converted into a cathedral.” 
But the death of Arghoun put an end to the hopes of the 
one and the fears of the others; and Saad-u-doulah was 
murdered almost at the same instant that his soverei^ 
expired. 

On the death of Arghoun, his brother, Key Khatou% 

^ Saail^-doulah signifies the virtuous of the state.” 

*■ He is termed by some authors T»hagautem, or the astouish^gi’’ 
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then /Governor of Anatolia, was raised to the throne by 
the majority of the Ameers, and hastened to Tabreez, 
which bad become the capital of the empire ; he was appa- 
feitly Welcomed by all, though it was known that many 
among the most powerful nobles were very averse to his 
elevation. This prince, we are told*^, was humane and 
generous ; but the same author admits that he was indolent, 
sensual, and extravagant. His dislike of trouble induced 
him to confide the reins of government to a minister ; his 
passion for women led him to seize, as his desires prompted, 
the wives and daughters of his subjects ; and his thought* 
less expenses wasted the resources of his empire. 

The short and inglorious reign of Key Khatou would 
hardly merit notice, wx're it not for one measure, which, 
from its singularity, must preserve him from oblivion. 
When his unexampled prodigality had exhausted his 
treasures, and left him so overwhelmed with debt that 
money could not be raided to defray the expenses of his 
household, he listened to a plausible scheme tliat was 
brought before him, for introducing a paper currency 
throughout his dominions. The author of this scheme 
was an ofiRccr^ in the revenue department, of reputed 
talent. He proposed to introduce in lieu of specie a 
paper exchange, such as, our author states, was then in 
use in China when it became a medium of value in all 
commercial concerns, it was expected that it would, without 
injuring individuals, cause the whole gold and silver of the 
country to flow into the royal treasury ; and thereby give 
new life and vigour to the government. 

The vizier of Key Khatou, and the officer who proposed 
this scheme, are said to have corresponded with the minister^ 

^ Hul>beel>iil*Scyiir. 

^ His name was Ezuddeen IMuzuffer. He subsequently received the 
appellation of Slierreer, or wicked,” probably given by those whom his 
scheme had ruined. 

This establishment had then subsisted nearly sixty years in Cluna» 

^ According to the author of the Dll-Kusha, they only consulted with the 
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of the Emperor of China and Tartar}", before they cornmu* 
nicated the plan to their master, whom they found ready to 
grasp at any shadow promising relief to his distress A 
proclamation was issued, prohibiting the use of the precious 
metals, as a medium of value in trade or any species of manu- 
facture, further than might be required for the monarch. 
To provide a circulating medium, it was ordained that stamp 
or banking-houses should be established in every city and 
town in Persia, where bank-notes should be made and 
issued. It was at the same time ordered, that all gold- 
smiths, embroiderers, and money-changers, who might be 
deprived of employment by the inti'oduction of this scheme, 
should be indemnified by an annual stipend paid in the now 
notes. This strange and crude plan was actually carried 
into execution. Banking-houses w'cre erected everywhere. 

ambassador from China at tlio Persian court. But we find from the Travels 
of Marex) Polo, that at the very date wlitMi this measure must have been in 
coiiteiiiplation, tliat noble Veneti»'iu, accomjianied by his father and uncle, 
was at the Court of Persia. They Jiad been re^idinir for many years at the 
Court of Kiiblai Khaii, the Emperor of Tartarj’ and C hina ; and when that 
^overeiJ:fn comjdied with a request, made through some amba.ssadors sent by 
Arghouii Khan, to give a princess of the imjierial family in niarriaf,^e to 
their master, tlie Venetians accompanied the train of that lady, who was 
also attended l)y some high nobles of Tartary and the ambassadors of 
Arghoun. The party came by sea from China. They appear to liave 
stop]K;d at Java, and several other places, and were eighteen months on the 
passage. AVhen they reached Persia, Arghoun Khan was dead, and his 
place occupied hy )iis brother. Key Kbatou ; who, Marco Polo states, only 
governed the kingdom for the son of Arghoun, then under age ; and lie adds, 
that Key Khaton directcMl tlie Tartar princess whom tliey had brought for 
Arghoun, to be givt'n in inarriagc to Ghaziii, the sou of the deceased 
monarch. This mission must have reached the Court of Tabreez in tlie 
year 12fl2, or 1293, as Arghoun did not die till the end of 1291 ; and the 
Venetian nobles, after remaining nine months in Persia, and visiting several 
countries on their journey homew ard, reached Venice in 1295. TJie relation 
of Marco Polo shows that Key Khatou had at his court not only ambas- 
sadors from China, and some of his own ministers who had returned thence, 
but intelligent Europeans, W'ho, from wdiat tliey had seen both in their 
native country and in China, w^re very likely to be consulted alxmt the 
scheme of establishing a paper currency. 

He is stated to have been considerably more than two milh'ons sterling 
!a debt. « 
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They were called Tshau Khanah, or “ the House of 
Stamps or Notes.’' The tshau ^ or bank note, was an 
oblong piece of paper, containing a short inscription in 
*Ehataeen, or Chinese characters, and exhibiting on each 
side the Mahomedan confession of faith and the words 
Eerantchie and Routchee, which seem to have been titles 
l)estowcd on the kings of Persia by the great Ehan of 
Tartary In the middle of the note was a circle, within 
which the value * was written, with an inscription containing 
the date of issue, and a positive mandate, on pain of con- 
dign punishment, for all his majesty’s subjects to receive 
this currency. 

We know, from still more unquestionable authority than 
the Mahomedan authors^ who record this transaction, that 
an attempt to establish a paper currency had been made in 
China, under the immediate successors^ of Chenghiz Khan; 

Probably a Chinese word. 

s There is no frod but God. and Mahomed is his prophet. 

Ilubbeeb-ul-Seyur and Dil-Kusha. 

The notes varied from half a dirhem to ten dirhems ; that is, from two- 
pence three farthinj(S to four shillings and seven-pence. 

^ Hiibbeeb-nl-Seyiu’ and Dil-Kusha. 

' The attempt to give bank-notes currency iu Persia took place in A.D. 
1*294. The following passage from the Travels of Marco Polo, who was at 
the court of tlv.* Emperor of China and Tiirtary about twenty years before, 
shows that a paper currency had been established in that empire. 

‘‘ Tlie money of the Great Khan,” Marco Polo ohseiwes, ‘‘is not made of 
gold or silver, or other metal ; but they take the middle bark from the mul- 
l)erry-tree, and this they make firm, and cut into divers round pieces, great 
and little, and imprint the king’s mark thereon. Of tliis paper money, 
therefore, the emperor causeth an huge mass to be made in the city of Cam- 
balu, whicli sufficeth for the whole empire; and no man, under pain of 
death, may coin any other, or spend any other money, or i-efuse it, in all his 
kingdoms and countries; nor any, coming from another kingdom, dare 
spend any other money in the empire of the Great Khan. Hence it follows, 
that merchants often coming from remote countries unto the dty of Cani- 
balu, bring with them gold, silver, pearl, and precious stones, and receive 
the king’s money for them ; and because this money is not received in tlieir 
countrj', they change it again in the empire of the Great Khan, for mer- 
chandise, which they caiTy away with them. He also payeth stipend to 
his ofih^rs and army in the above-mentioned money. And lastly, whatever 
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but this attempt seems, after some yeaw^ to have been 
abandoned; and when a great scarcity of eoppei' induced 
the Emperor Hongvou to revive ® the same sdieme a cen- 
tury after, l^e entirely failed ; the Chinese showing, accord- 
ing to the writer who records the fact, a natural reluctance 
to exchange ih&r solid metal for so light a substance ns 
paper. 

The success of any effort to substitute a paper currency 
for coin, must, in the most civilized and settled states, rest 
wholly on the confidence those who receive and use it have 
in the stability, the faith, and the wealth of the government 
by w'liich it is issued ; and every interference of power to 
promote its circulation must in a certain degree depreciate 
its value. It follows, therefore, that though such a currency 
may be a convenient medium to facilitate commercial inter- 
course among the subjects of a rich, powerful, and free 
country, it must ever be the worst and most fiillacious of all 
resources that an impoverished or despotic government can 
adopt. In a country like China, where the ruler is con- 
sidered as approaching the Deity, where laws are made less 
to protect the people, than to support the absolute pow’er" of 

thing he needs in his court, he buyeth with this money. Wherefoit?, there 
ih not a king to be found in the world who e^tceedeth him in treasure, not 
expended on the mint, as elsewhere.” 

General Kirkpatrick, in a preface to the Translation of the Institutes of 
Ghazan Khan, published in the New Asiatic Miscellany, describes the his- 
tory of the bank which Key Khatou attempted to establisli in Persia. He 
adds : We read in Chinese history of the establishment of paper currency 

in that empire, A.D. This was from thirty to forty years before tlie 

period of which. Marco Polo speaks, as he only commenced his travels alioiit 
the year 1270. His father, Nicolo Polo, and his unde, Mathio Polo, how. 
ever, had been at the court of the Great Khan of Tartary fifteen or sixteen 
years before; and it is not Jmprol)ab]e that Marco may liave included the 
substance of their observations in his account of his own travels, are 
particularly informed, that when these were written, both his father and 
uncle gave testimony to the truth of all he related. 

This second attempt was made A.D. 1366,>^Voyaffe d 1>C 

Guiones, jun. voL iii. p. 230. 

» Though there can be no doubt that the mass of the population in C^ina^, 
from their exemption from war, are among the happiest of those who lito' 
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the sovereign, and where man is, by education and habit, 
degraded into a state of the most passive submission, a 
mandate to compel credit might be attended with a tem» 
porary effect; but in a kingdom like Persia, where the 
materials of government have ever been rude and misshapen, 
where there is always much of natural liberty, of turbulence, 
and of latent sedition, the very proposition was calculated to 
ruin the most able monarch. We cannot therefore be sur- 
prised that the indolent and irresolute Key Khatou took 
alarm at the loud clamours of the inhabitants of his capital, 
and indeed of the whole kingdom ; for, we are told, all 
combined in execrating this scheme and its authors. But 
though this singular measure was repealed almost as soon as 
it was adopted the sovereign lost the confidence of all 
ranks by attempting to enforce it; and, a few months after, 
the resentment of a personal injury led Baidu Khan, a 


iiiwler an arbitrary rule, the mment of that country may be termeil tlie 
peritotion of despotism. There sire laws, it is true; but the emperor can 
maLe or abrogate these laws at pleasure. Alen have a right to a trial ^ but 
the monarch names or removes the judges. Filial piety is the first of duties ; 
blit all bend to the emperor, as a divine parent. » He is called the Son of 
Heaven ; which implies, that he has no duties but to God. He receives 
adoration from his subjects, and his orders are deemed sacred# The usages, 
as well as the laws, are all framed to sup])ort the power of the ruler. High 
odicers and uobiLs, who, in a country where all the gradations of society are 
so marked, might become dangerous from their othcial power, are preserved 
iu .1 state of dependence by continual removals. Their sous are educated at 
tbu Imperial College, where the principal lesson taught them is a holy 
respect for the emperor. In short, all the institutions are studiously de- 
signed to remind men of their actual condition, and to make them fear to 
leave the ranks assigned to them in the community ; and tliis is more 
effected by tbe fear of punishment than the hope of reward. 

The minds of men bOrn in a free country may revolt at this picture of 
the calm of despotism ; but the mass of tlie inhabitants in those regions of 
uVsia who are exjmsed to the continual tempests of a barbarous ambition, 
recognising no law except the sword, and having no object but coni^uest, 
deem the Chinese the happiest of men ; and consider the goi'^ernment which 
keeps them in such complete quiet and subjection, the best that human 
wisdom has ever invented. 

** It ]a.sted only three days. The Dil-Kusha states that its author, 
Muziiffer, was tom to hy the mob. 

VoL. I. ' • T 
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grandson of Hulakoo, to rebel against his autliority ; the 
unfortunate monarch was, after a short struggle, made pri- 
soner and put to death, by a confederacy of his own dis- 
affected nobles. 

Baidu Kliaii, who succeeded Key Khatou, enjoyed the 
crown of Persia only a few months: he was dethroned and 
slain by his nephew, Ghazan Khan, the son of Arghoun 
Khan; who, if w^e are to believe the historians of his reign, 
w^as compelled to attack his uncle and sovereign to preserve 
himself. This prince refused to ascend the tlirone of his 
ancestors until ho was regularly elected, as the most re- 
nowned of his race liad been, by the chiefs of tlie empire. 
A coroultai, or assembly of the Moghul nobles was 
called ; and the monarch addressed them in a very impres- 
sive manner. While he explained his intention of labouring 
to restore the government to a better conduion, and called 
on them for their aid, he at the same time threatened all wlio 
should retard the intended refoniis with the severest punish- 
ment. Since the death of Hulakoo, the government had 
been more in the hands of powerful nobles than of the 
inonarcli. They ha(l become a body of petty princes, and 
the state was disturbed with their pretensions and usur- 
pations. The regulations established by Chenghiz were 
neglected; and that su])erintcnding authority and strict 
police, 1)y which alone despotism can be renderc'd tolerable, 
from its protecting those over wdiom it tyrannises from 
being injured by others, had no existence in Persia. We 
learn the extent of tlic abuses which a succession of two or 
three weak princes had given rise to, from the most authentic 
of all sources, the preambles of tliosc law^s, or radier regu- 
lations, which Ghazan Khan made to correct them, ’I’his 
wise and just prince not only revived and reformed the 
Institutes of Chenghiz, but framed a new and fuller code of 

It is a eurioTis fact, iMniced fiy General Kirkpatrick on the authority «f 
a Peraiiin author, that at a coroultai held for the election of Kaik Kluin, on 
the plains of Kapchack, stime of the ameers, or nuhles, voted l»y proxy.— .See 
Asiotic AliuccUan^, 
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edicts ; the object of which was to reform the administration 
of justice; to establish good regulations in the collection of 
the revenue; to distribute lands for the support of the 
army; to regulate inns or caravansaries; to improve the 
system of public post-houses for officers and couriers of 
government, which appear to have been established through- 
out the empire *1; the suppresrfon of robbers; and to fix 
the standard of coins, weights, and measures. These, and 
a number of other laws, or edicts, which cannot be classed 
under any general head, were founded on principles that 
showed as much attention to the moral improvement of his 
subjects, as to increasing the strength and vigour of his 
government. The Institutes' of Ghazan Khan are not 
only ti-anscribed at full by some of the best Persian his- 
torians, but have been adopted by succeeding monarchs, as 
eminently calculated to promote the prosperity of a com- 
munity, constituted like that they were originally framed 
for. 

The principal wars of this monarch were with the sultans 
of Egypt. His policy led him to seek the aid of the states 
of Europe; and Pope Boniface the Eighth endeavoured, 
by a display of his connexion with Ghfizan Khan, to excite 
the Christian princes to another crusade®. It was probably 
this connexion with the head of the Christian church, which 
1( d to a general impression among western vTiters, that 
Ghazan Khan was not sincere in his conversion to Maho- 
medanism ; and this belief was confirmed by the wars he 

1 The posts still exist in Turkey and several parts of Europe, in the same 
mde form as they were first established in Persia ; but they are no longer 
to he found in that country, owing probably to the confused state of its 
^■ovcmmoiit for tlie last century. The post-houses are miserable hovels, at 
each of which a immljer of horses are kept. These ar j given to any person 
who has an order for them; and the abuses of such a depai-iment mu^t be 
enormous, when not under very strict regulation. 

' The whole code of his Institutes has been translated from the Persian, 
})y that able orientalist, the late General William Eirkpairiek.-JSee New 
A^aiic Miscellany. 

" Ills lory of the Crusades, p. 408. 

T2 
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was cmitShu^y engaged in with a face df monavehs who 
were then deemed the defenders of the religioa of the 
Amliian prophet against the Christian vorid; but Maho- 
mfedan writers are too sensible of the glory of having such 
convert, to doubt his sincerity*. The fact seems, that 
the celebrated Ameer Nouroze, whose great mduence and 
talents made his aid essential to Ghazan Khan, informed 
him, that unless he embraced the religion of Mahomed, it 
would be difficult to place him upon the throne of Persia ; 
and that the Tartar prince acted like Henry the Fourtli of 
France on a nearly similar occasion. His apostasy however 
from the faith of his fathers was rendered still mewe re- 
markable than that of the European monarch, by his ex- 
ample producing the instant conversion" of nearly a hundred 
thousand of his followers, who, witli the true spirit of 
Tartar soldiers, followed their leader into the pale of Ldain, 
and soon became the active supporters of the faith they had 
so suddenly embraced. In the speech of Ghazan Khan to 
the ameers at the coroultai, w'hen he was elected, he dwells 
on the sincerity of his belief; and he was the first of this 
race who threw ofl‘all allegiance to the Khakan of Tartary, 
by directing that the, name of one, wh(»n he was coiupelli>d 
to deem an infidel, should not in future be struck, on the 
coins* of Persia. This act of contumacy produced an in- 
vasion oi Khorassan by an army of Tartars ; but they were 
repelled by Nouroze, who obliged them to rccrOss the Oxus 
with great loss. The power of this great minister and 
general appears to have grown with his success, until he at 
last became an object rither of suspicion or dread to the 
sov<5reign he had placed upon the throne. His death was 


* Hubbeeb^Seyur. 

■ The convenion of the monarch and his armjir took, place »t Firozc 
Koh eii 'tte 17th of June, 12G&. 

*'011 the coin trhich Crhaaan Khan struck, the Mahomedan creed, 
.t^i^re ia no goi bat tiod, and DIahomed ia his jirophet,” tv as inscrilicd, 
jSilUfIsfco of the name and titles of the Kliakau. 
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the voBsoquoice ^ ' Some:hist«Hriuis have endeavoured to 
recondie us to this ingratitude of Ghazan Khau> by assert, 
ing that .he through life hated the mwi isrho.bed forced him 
*to become a convert to a religion he inwardly abhorred, and 
to destroy which, they say, was the chief object of his war 
with the Sultan of ^ypt \ As a proof, they adduce his 
readiness to re.estabUsh the Christians in the Hdy Lapd ; 
but all the jwomises he made to the Christian peculates 
were probably dictated more by policy than religion* He 
was aigaged in a war in which he required their aid ; and 
he sought it by the common means of holding out tho% 
views which he thought most likely to induce them to 
join him. 

In the contest which this monarch carried on in Syria, be 
was at first successful ; but latterly experienced a complete 
reverse of fortune. This preyed upon his sjndts, and acce- 
lerated his death; it took place at a town near Rhe, which 
he had built and called Sham Ghazan, or “ the Syria of 
Gha/an a proof how much his mind dwelt on the con- 
quest of that country. 

Ghazan Khan was remarkable for the lowness of his sta- 
ture, and the extreme ugliness of his faro and person but he 
was richly endowed with learning'’ ai^ virtue. Y et, to obtain 

7 j\lRhonie<1ai) authora ascribe the murder of Nouroze to a combination of 
the Moghnl ameers, who continued fi'iendly to the Christian religion, or the 
ancient worship of their own country, and whose hostility to the Mahomedan 
grew with its success.— 

* De Guignes. 

^ The Christian monk, Haiton, who was long at the court of Ghaaan 
Khan, after describing a battle with the Sultan of Eg)'pt in which the Per- 
sian monarch displayed the greatest conduct and courage, adds : It is 
astonishing how so many virtues can reside in so diminutive and ugly a 
person.”— De Gitigh-es. 

*> We are informed by De Guignes, who probably follows & i^vestem 
author, that Ghazan Khan made Cyrus his model, and was constantly iiead- 
ing the life of that prince, and of Alexander ; but unless he tindtotood 
Greek, he must have been contented with the fabulous but ammating pages 
of the Persian poets, Ferdo&i and Nizomee, for an aocount of the actions of 
these heroes. 
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the crown, he professed the Mahomedan religion ; and his 
life passed in friendship ndth the Christians, and in wars 
^vith the followers of the faith he had adopted. This , con- 
tradiction of profession and principle must have rendered 
him unj>opular with almost all his subjects ; for the Chris- 
tians could hardly repose confidence in a monarch whom 
political motives had made an apostate®; nor could the 
Mahomedans be attached to a ruler who so openly counte- 
nanced and aided their enemies. Nevertheless Ghazan Khan 
has the singular fortune of being exalted by eastern authors 
into an example for monarchs, and of being deplored by 
western writers as one of the greatest losses the cause of 
religion ever suffered; but the latter sentiment has probably 
arisen from his being the last monarch of Persia who was 
disposed to assist the follovrers of the Cross in their efforts 
to recover Palestine. 

The throne of Ghazan Khan descended to his brother, 
who is best known in history by the name of Sultan IMa- 
homed Kbodah-bundah During his reign, his kingdom 
was only disturbed by one invasion of Khorassan by the 
Tartars of Chaghtai% and by a reljellion in Ghilan. TIr* 
Tartars were repulsed ; but the royal army sent to reduce 
Ghilan was defeated ; and this failure was rendered memo- 
rable from Kutluck Shah, who had commanded the armies 
of Ghazan in Syria, being slain in the action^. Sultan 
Mahomed Khodah-bundah is said to have been a just prince. 
He was the first monarch of Persia who proclaimed himself 
of the sect of Aly. He gave a public proof of his attach- 

* li is not distinctly stated whether he apostatized from the religion of 
his ancestors, qr from Christianity ; hut, if we credit western writers, wo 
must believe that lie was attached through life to the latter faith, though he 
does not appear ever to have made a public profession of his belief in its 
doctrines. 

Mahomed the slave of God.*’ This was his title ; his Tartar name 
wa^ Ouljaitou Khan. 

A great tribe liad taken the name of Chaghtai, of whom the leaders 
were die descendants of that wise and pious prince. 

^ De Ouigues. ’ 
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ment to this sect, by causing the names of the twelve holy 
Imaums to be engraven, on all the money which he coined ; 
and liis memory continues to be cherished in Persia, more 
probably on account of his faith than of his virtues. 

Sultan Khodah-bundah built tlie celebrated city of Sul- 
taneah which he made the capital of his dominions ; and 
it continued that of his immediate successors. It was 
ornamented with many fine buildings : the most splendid of 
which any vestige now remains, is the tomb of its founder. 

Mahomed Khodah-bundah was succeeded by his son, 
Abou Seyd**, who was only twelve years of age when he 
was raised to the throne. The kingdom was thrown into 
confusion by the disputes of the noblest who contended 
with each other for power during the minority of the young 
priiicc: and the Ameer Chouban, who had been intrusted 
with the management of public affairs during Abou Scyd’s 
minority, had so increased his influence by a marriage with 
tile prince’s sister, that 1 is power appeared to be almost on 
a Icv'cl with his sovereign’s. The lirst event which sliook 
the authority of this powerful nobleman, was the rebellion 
of bis son, Timour Tasli, wlio was Goa ernor of Syria. He 
liustened with a large army to reduce him to obedience; and 
tlic repentant youth, instead of meeting his fatJier in the 
licld, threw himself at his feet and implored his foi'give- 
Ti'jss^. Chouban carried him a prisoner to Sultaueali, and 


e This city is now completely deserted : as it was entirely built of brick, 
llicre are but few vestiges of its former grandeur. Part of tlie mausoleum 
of Khodali-biinilah remains; enongli to show that it has been a beautiful 
buiWinjr. The diameter is more than a hundred feet, and the elevation of 
the grand dome about a hundred and twenty. The tomt. is in the centre ; 
and some of the marble of which it was constructed is still preserved ; but 
the whole is dilapidated ; and the present king, Futteh Aly Shali^ has taken 
some of the materials to build a small summer-house, where he resides when 
his army is encamped (as it usuaUy is a few weeks every season) in tlic 
fine plains of Sultaneah. 

** He is often called by his title of Behauder Khan. 

* The principal of these were the Ameer Chouban, chief of the tribe of 
Seldom;, and Ameer Hussein Kourkhan. 

^ De Cuignes. 
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left btsi&te ta be dedded-by .Abou Se^, who was so 
much pleased with the loyalty of his minibter, that he 
not ooty' pardoned Timour Tash, but restored IMm to hk 
goseiamcnt. 

€houban, some time after, formed a plan for incrcaang 
the poner of hk £unily, by marrying hk daughttsr, Bagdad 
Ifhatoon^y to the Ameer Hussein, one of the principal 
chiefs of the Moguls™. Thk lady, who ^ras eminent for 
her beauty, had been seen by Abou Seyd ; and the young 
prince bad become enamoured of her cliorms**. He en- 
deavoured to avail himself of a law, or rather usage, 
among the Mo^uk, by. which a person k obliged to 
divorce his wife, if the monarch desires to marry her. 
A bou Seyd demanded Bagdad Xbatoon for his queen ; 
but neither the father nor husband were disjxised to com- 
ply : and they were too strong to be coerced. Choulian, 
in the hope that absence would destroy a passion whidi 
threatened his family with dkgrace and ruin, prevailed 
on the king to go to Bagdad ; and sent his son-in-law, witli 
hk bride, in an opposite direction **. But the love of Abou 
Seyd increased ; and.bis disappointment made him so hostile 
to Chouban, that he at last forced that chief into a rel)cl- 
lion, which, after some success, terminated in bis deaths. 
The Ameer Hussein saw no rafety but in resigning his con- 
sort to the prince ; to whom thk lady, soon after her father’s 
death, was publicly marri^ : and her influence over him 
became so great, that she was able, in a great degree, to 
restore the fortunes of her family. 

Abou Si^d, who appears, though a weak and indolent 
monmrch, to have been a brave sukliur, had hastened to 

' The Lady of Be^ad. 

B’Herlielot. 

" IluMieeb-ul.Scyur, 

* The Ameer Hussein vent to Karahagh, a district on the left bank of 
^ Arras, or Araxes. 

p lie vas taken and slain hy a chief in Khorassan, on vhose protection 
-Ite had thrown himself. 
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Sbinran to lAe^ an army advandi^ from Kapcliack to 
invade his teixitorks ; but he was taken ill «nd died of a 
fever cax^bt in that unhealthy province. His body was 
‘carried to Sultaneah, and interred in the same sepuldure 
with that of his father. This monsa'ch may be tamed 
the last of the dynasty a£ Hulakoo who eojoy^ any power. 
The few princes of that family who were raised to the 
throne after Abou Seyd, were mere pageants *>, whom the 
nobles of the court elevated or cast down as it suited the 
purposes of their ambition. Among the chiefs who rose 
to eminence^, during this period of trouble and confu^n, 
the principal were the sons of Cliouban; Hussein Koo- 
chuck'' and Ashraff. The former was slain by his oivn 
wife, to revenge the imprisoiuneut of her lover: and the 
latter lost his life and power in an action at Koce, in 
Aderhijan, with Jauni-lieg-Khan, the ruler of Kapcliack, 
who had invaded Persia with a large army. 

The cruelty and oppression w'ith which the sons of 
Chouban, after the death of Abou Seyd, treated his family, 
compelled several of his descendants to seek safety in flight. 
Hussein Buzoorg, an immediate descendant of Arghouii, 


^ Th6 following princes of the family of Chenghiz were raised to nominal 
pjwer after tiic deatli of Abou Seyd Behauder . 

Muezudoon .iVrpa Khan was crowned in A.D. 1335 ; reigned five months, 
i d died in A.D. 1336. 

Moossa Khiiii was elevated in A.D. 1336 ; reigned two months, and was 
detlironed. 

Muhonied Khan was elevated in 1336 ; reigned nearly two years, and 
wTis murdered in A.D. 13118. 

Saukey, the sister of Abou Seyd, was elevated to the throne in A.D. 
1338, by Shaikh Hussein Chouhaiiee, by whom she was i?iven in marrii^, 
with a nominal kingdom as her dowr}', to Jehan Timoiir in A.D. 13^. 
Jchaii Timour was deposed the same year, and Solimim Khan was decilared 
king : he left the kingdom and invent to Diarbekir in 1344. 

Nousheerwan w'as elevated in A.D. 1344. 

These nominal kings are not noticed by several historians, wlien reooiding 
the contests of those turbulent Ameers, m whose hands they were pageants. 

j^ome authors term these ambitious nobles princes, and spe^ of the 
dynasty of Ghoiiban. 
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went, a few years after the death 6f Abou Seyd, to Bagdad, 
seized that city, and became the founder of a petty dynasty 
of princes. His life passed in contests to establish his 
authority over the territories of Bagdad, and he died 
before this object was accomplished. But his son, Aweis, 
was more fortunate : he not only completed the con<|iicst 
his father had commenced, but carried his arms into 
Adcrbijan and Khorassan. Aweis left his government 
to his second son, Hussein®, who assumed the title of 
Jellal-u-deen, or “ the glory of the faith.” This excellent 
prince, alike celebrated for his InMievolence and love of 
justice, lost his life in an action with his brother Alimwl, 
a cruel and unjust ruler, 'whose cnonnities compelled l)is 
subjects to invite the Ameer Tiinour to their relief: and 
almost the whole substxjuent life of Ahmed pa!?se(l in an 
ineffectual struggle with that conqueror \ 

From the period at which the fortunes of the hinnly of 
Hulakoo began to decline, until the con(|uest of Persia by 
the Ameer Timour, Pars was governed by a dynasly of 
petty rulers, who took the name of Aluzuffer, from llieir 
founder, Mubariz-u-deen Mahomed, IJl-Muzurfer, or I lie 
victorious.” Their capital was Shiraz, which is said to 
have attained its greatest prosperity under them. Their 
history, which presents the usual detail of murders and 
petty wars, merits little attention. Hafiz, the Anacreon 
of Persia, was at Shiraz when it was taken from Sliah- 
Miinsoor, the fifth of this race of princes", by the Amc»cr 

* The eldest son of Aweis, lJussun, was seized by the nobles and put to 
death the moment liis father expired, that the evils of a disputed suwession 
inl^ht be avoided. 

‘ Ahmed, after the death of Tiinour, left Eg>"pt, where he had fled for 
safety, and madi; a w^eak effort to recover his domijiiou.s ; l)ut he wiis tctkeii 
and put to death hy Kara-Yiisoof, a Turkoman chief, who was tins son of 
the founder of a potty dynasty of rulers, termed Turkoman Kara>Koinloo, 
or tlie Turkomans of the l^lack sheep,” from their carrying a figure of 
tltat animal in tlieir hanners. 

« Tliis dynasty govenu4 Fars sciventy-seven years ; daring which seven 
princes enjoyed power. The first was Mubariz-u-deeu-Mahomed-Muzuffer ; 
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Timour*, and was honoured by the marked favour of that 
great conqueror. 

The power of the descendants of Hulakoo over Fars ter- 
hiinated with Mahomed Khodah-bundah. From the day 
when Abou Seyd was raised to the throne^ the disputes 
among the nobles produced a general weakness and dis- 
traction, that pervaded the whole empire, almost every 
province of which was seized by some powerful chkf. A 
kingdom in such a state could offer little opposition to a 
formidable invasion of Tartars, commanded by the most 
warlike monarch that even that region of heroes ever pro- 
duced ; and we cannot therefore be surprised, that it proved 
an easy conquest to the great Timour. 


tUc secolwl, his son, Shah Shiijah; the third, Shah Mahmood, son of Ul- 
]^fii7.ulhT ; the fourth, Sultau Ahmed, son of Ul-Muziiffer ; the fifth, Shah 
ilMiiiihOor, sou of MuzulTer; the sixth, Shah Jakai, son of Muzuffer ; and 
t''e seventh was Shah Zein-iil-Abdeen, the stm of Shah Shujah. The last 
two reigned only a few months. 

* We arc told, that wlieii Timour was at Shiraz, 'he sent for the cele- 
brated llafiz, then an inhabitant of that city. The Tartar conqueror, with 
apparent, if not real, displeasure, demanded how the poet came to dispose of 
his two fixiest cities, Samainund and Bokharan, which, in a beautiful 
staiiza, he had said he wonld g-ivc for the mole on the cheeks of his mis- 
tress. Can the gifts of Hafiz ever impoverish Timour was the reply ; 
which changed the <lispleasure of the monarch into admiration, and produced 
reward instead of punishment. 
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TlMOra, OK TAMERLANE. ttlS rONQuWsT OP PERSIA; AND 
A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF HIS IMMEDIATE SUCeESSOllS. 

The Ameer Timour is best kuown in Europe by the name 
of Tamerlane, which is a corruption of TimourJimfr^ or 
Timour the Lame,” a name given to him on account of 
a personal defect. This great prince, we are informed by 
the writer of his histoiy, was born in Subz, a suburb of the 
city of Kesch His father was the chief of a tribe * wlio 
professed allegiance to the Khans of Tartary. One of 
Tiniour’s ancestors had been vizier to Chaglital, the son of 
Chenghiz ; and flattering historians have traced Iiis descent 
to the same source as that of the' Moghul monarch. The 
common ancestor of both, they affirm, was the celebrated 
Buziinjur% who has been already mentioned. 

The anarchy and confusion into >vhich Transoxania was 
thrown by the extintJtion of the immediate descendants of 
Cliaghtai, and the ambition of the chiefs who sought to 
divide their large dominions, were most favorable to the 
rise of Timour. The advance of Toghluk Timour Khan, 

y Keseb was the capital of a district of the same name. After Timour 
ascended the throne, it liccamc his favorite summer residence, and was 
called $haher<^.Suhz, or “ the verdant city the name by which it is now 
known. It is ai^ut a hundred and thirty znQes to the east of Bokharali, 
and about thirty to the south-east of Samarcund. : 

^ The name of this tribe, or perhaps of the branch to whieh Timour be- 
longed, was Borlaus. ^ 

“ Tb«r following pedigree is given by JUIrkhond. The Ameer Timour 
was tlie sem of Torgai Nevjan, or noble, son of Barkal Nevian, son of Ameer 
Hinkar Nevian, son of A1>ghau Kevian, son of Karegar, son of Karagan, 
bon of Eerdimgy Nevian, son of/Kagioulai Ne%uan, son of TomnaiJE^an, 
son of Baisangour K hnn, gun of Kaidau Khan, son of X)outomnan, son of 
Bouka Khan, son of Buzunjur, Here his genealogy joins that of Chenghiz, 
those who do not believe in hi$ descent from the sun, mounts 
up to Turke, tlic son/)f Japhet, the of Noah. 
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Chief of Budukshun and Kashgar, who claimed Transox- 
ania as his inheritance, from being related to the family of 
Chenghiz, gave the first opening for the young chief to dis- 
*play his character. His uncle, Hajee Borlaus, who was the 
head cf the tribe and governed Kesch, was so much alarmed at 
the approadr of Toghluk's army, tliat he fied to Khenassan ^ 
Timour resolved to throw himself on the clemency of the 
Khan of Kashgar, with a view, as he states liimself, of 
arresting that ruin with which his country was threatened**; 
but more probably in the hope of making a powerful friend 
by early submission. Whatever was his object, the measure 
led to the advancement of his fame and fortune^. He gained 


Tins chief returned to his uative country, but ou a second invasion fled 
and was put to death in Kliorassan. 

^ Timour informs us, that he asked counsel of his peer or holy father on 
this occasion, and recei\ed the following answer: “ ‘ It was once demanded,’ 
peer wrote to him, of the fourth Khulleefeh, if the canopy of heaven 
were a l>ow, and if the earth we e the cord thereof, and if calamities were 
the *HTows, if mankind were the mark for those arrows, and if Almighty 
God (the treineiulous and the glorious) were the unerring archer, to whom 
could the sons of Adam flee for protection ?’ The Khulleefeh answered, 
saying, * The sons of Adam must Hee unto the lA^rd t’ Thus, it is thy duty 
at this time to dee unto Toghluk Timour, and to take from his hand tlie 
how and the arrows of wrath.’ When I received this answer,” Timour 
adds, I became strong of heart, and I went, and I saw Togliluk Timour 
Khun.^’ — Timohr’s Institutes^ p. 17* 

** Timoiir’s Institutes, p. 19. 

® We learn this from the Institutes or Hlemoirs of Timour. A Persian 
version of this work has been translated into English by ^lajor Davey, an 
aide orientalist, and published, after his death, by Doctor White, professor 
of the eastern languages at Oxford. The late General Kirkpatrick observes, 
that the first translation of this work from the Turkish into Persian was 
made by coinmaiid of the Emperor of Delhi, Shall Jehaii (See the New 
Asiatic Miscellany ) ; and that the Dil-Kusha states the copied of the MS. 

have been to rare, that the one kept in the family of Timour was handed 
down from father to son, as a valuable legacy. This very volume, he adds, 
fell into the hands of the Emperor of Constantinople, who suffered many 
copies to be made from it. The circumstance of this work being trifislated 
into Persian in India, accounts for its hatdly being known iu P^>sIb. The 
vanity of that nation would reject a woik in their own language that con- 
tained all the wisdom of Solomon, coming frotn siich a quarter. A very 
sensible Persian, of the name of Zein-ol-abdeen, assured me he lukd seeb a 
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the confidence of Toghluk, by whom he was appointed to 
tlje government of his native province^; while that chief 
marched bock to his own dominions to attack some of his 
rebellious subjects Toghluk however soon returned ; and 
having subdued all the territories between the Jaxartes and 
the Oxus^ nominated his son, Ouleaus Kliajah, to the charge 
of maintaining this possession. Timour was appointed first 
counsellor and general to Ouleaus : but he soon threw off 
bis allegiance ; and for several years after, his history pre- 
sents a scene of constant and extraordinary vicissitudes. 
In these years of his early life, he received the lessons 
which enabled him to conquer half the world. But it 
would fill a volume to describe the difficulties and dangers 
which he encountered and overcame. He seemed lx)rn to 
stem the torrent of adversity; and evinced in his youth the 
same wisdom and courage that distinguished his manhcxxl. 
During a great part of this period, he led a wandering and 
perilous life in his native country. He was seldom accom- 
panied by more than a hundred followers, and mis often 
without one; but he was still the cliiefof a tribe; and thus 
had always more socret than avowed friends; while his 
enemies, unless very |X)werful, must have feared to betray 
or put to death a leader, whose blood would have been 
revenged upon their children 

copy of tlie Institutes of Timour in the original Turkish, in the library of a 
Persian chief at Herat. 

* ^ I follow tlie liistorian of Timour. According to his lustitutes, he was 
at this time appointed to the general government of Maverul-Niihcr, or 
Transoxania. 

s Timour assumes the merit of having by presents and intrigues fomented 
these divisions among the enemies of his country. 

** The right of relations and of }>ersoiis of the same class or tribe, to take 
life for life, may be deemed one of the iirst principles of natural justia' ; and 
this usage appears to l>e essential in all states where there is no estahlislied 
law. It is, in fact, one of the strongest guards by which families or com- 
munities can defend each other. A man is disgraced in such a society, who 
aljoi^s the blood of his father or brother to pass tinrevenged ; hut a chief <tf 
^,;trihe Is deemed still more dear to his followers tliaii any relation of 
iSood, and every man of the tribe is pledged to revenge him, even on the 
third and fourth genemtiou of those who slow Itim. 
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Amid iill his troubles, he appears never to have despaired 
of ultimate success; and his adherents, when his fortune was 
at the lowest ebb, though few, were of no mean description. 
*Hc informs us that they were all brave men, and of high 
birth ; and “ that he felt grateful to God when he saw 
those, who had a right to be his equals, consent to become 
his servants^’’ After the death of Toghluk Khan, when 
his son, Ouleaus, was forced to proceed to Kashgar, the pro- 
spects of Timour began to improve. Many of the friends 
of his family joined him ; and he has given us, in the follow- 
ing account of one of these meetings, an animated picture 
of tliose patriarchal ties by -whicli a Tartar tribe is united. 
“ I had not yet rested from my devotions,” he observes, 
‘‘when a number of people appeared afar oflF; and they 
were passing along in a line with the hill. I mounted my 
horse, and came behind them, that I might know their con- 
dition, and what men they were. They were, in all, seventy 
jiorsemen; and I asked of them saying, ‘Warriors, who 
arc ye?’ and ihey answered unto me, ‘We are the servants 
of Ameer Timour, and we wander in search of him ; but, 
lo! we find him not.’ And I said unto them, ‘I also am 
one of the servants of the Ameer, How^ say yc, if I be your 
guide, and conduct you unto him?’ And one of them put 
his horse to .-peed^ and w ent and carried news to the leaders, 
s tying, ‘ We have found a guide, who can lead us to Ameer 
Timour.’ The leaders drew back the reins of their horses, 
and gave orders that I should appear before them. They 
were three troops; and the leader of the first troop w'as 
Toghluk Khajah Borlaus; and the leader of the second 
tr<x)p was Ameer Seif-u-deen; and the leader of the third 
troop was Toubuk Behauder. When their eyes fell upon 
me, they were overwhelmed with joy ; and they alighted 
from their horses, and they came, and they kneeled, and 
they kissed my stirrup. I also^ alighted fnnu my horse, 
and took each of them in my arms. And I put my turban 


• Timour’s Institr.tes, 
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on the head of Tc^hluk Khajah ; and my girdle, wltich was 
very rich in jewels, and wrought with gold, 1 bound on the 
loins of Ameer Seif-u-deen; and I clothed Toubuk Bchauder 
with my cloak. And they wept, and I wept also. When 
the hour of prayer was arrived, we pq^ed tog^er. And 
we mounted our horses, and came and alighted my dwell- 
ing : and I collected my people together and made a feast''.” 

Timour had connected himself in a league of the closest 
friendship with Ameer Hussein, one o( the most powerful 
nobles of Transoxania. The object of Ixtlh was to expel 
the enemies of their country; and when Ouleaus was obliged 
to proceed to Kashgar, they attacked him on his retreat, and 
defeated him. He soon returned, however, and gained a 
great victory over these chiefs, who were forced to save 
themselves by flight ; but the gallant defence made by the 
inhabitants of Samarcund, and a great mortality among the 
horses of his army, obliged Ouleaus to retire ; and his de- 
parture left the countries lietween the Jaxartes and the 
Oxus free from their foreign oppressors. 

The absence of Ouleaus led to a contest for jMJwer lietween 
Hussein and Timour ; their fritmdsliip had . been nourished 
by misfortune, and cemented by the marriage of the former’s 
sister to the latter : but their cliaractcrs were so opposite, 
that its duratiou was impossible. Hussein was violent and 
avaricious, and. desired to rcjMdr his losses by exte^tion. and 
oppression ; while those who were reduced to want by his 
rapacity, found Timour; always ready,, to give tlienj every 
relief in bis power ; and we arc informed, that the jewels 
of bis favorite wife*, the sister of Hus^, which had lieeii 
given by Timour to relieve the distress wme of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, were taken by bis soqlid brother-in-law in 
paymentof fi^'tliat he had unposed im them”. Occur- 
rences of this natufe, aggravated by a dissimilarity of 

^ Tinurar's Institutes, p. 63. 

^ Uer name was Quniljun Khatoon. 

^ Petit de la Croix's Translation of Sheirif-u^^Ieen. 
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temper, could not fail of causing dissensions. Timour was 
accused of plotting against the state. He answered the 
charge, and acquitted himself with honour : but the insult 
was not to be forgotten ; and the death of Hussein’s sister 
about this period, seemed to dissolve the only tie by which 
they were bound. Soon after, Timour, on the plea of self- 
defence, placed himself at the head of a considerable army. 
He was at first unsuccessful ; but his fortunes, when at the 
lowest, were restored by an enterprise which the history of 
the world can hardly parallel, and which marked, beyond all 
other events of his life, that union of art, courage, and 
wisdom which formed the character of this extraordinary 
man. 

.Hussein, among other advantages, had taken the fort of 
Kurshee; and Timour informs" us, that he deemed his 
honour pledged to regain this important post : but it was 
impossible to do so by open hostility ; for be had only a 
very small force, it was defended by a strong garrison, and 
twelve thousand men were encamped in its vicinity. Timour 
resolved to have recourse to stratagem. Having proceeded 
to the Oxus, he concealed himself near its banks, and caused 
a report to be spread that he had fled to Khorassan. This 
report was credited ; the troops of Hussein became negli- 
gent, and thought of nothing but the joys of triumph. 
Vhen satisfied, to use his own words that his enemies 
had spread the carpet of riot and dissipation,” he selected 
two hundred and forty-three of his bravest followers ; and 
having crossed the Oxus, advanced to the village of Sheer- 
kund, where he remained for twenty-four hours. Thence 
he made a rapid march on Kurshee ; and when within three 
miles of it, he ordered his soldiers to employ themselves in 
making ladders, while he went forward to reconnoitre with 
a party of forty men. It was night: when ho observed 

the dark shade of the castle, he commanded his warriors 


VoL. I. 


Tiznour’s Institutes, p. 95. 
Timour's Institutes. 


U 
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to halt^;"’’ and proceeding with two favorite soldiers, Mu- 
basher and Al)dullali *1, to the brink of the ditch, which was 
full, he passed over it by the help of a hollow tree, laid 
across it to convey water into the fort. Miibasher had been' 
left with the horses; Abdullah accompanied Tiinour, who 
went first to the gateway and tried to open it, but could not. 
He next went round the walls, and having marked a place 
which, from its lowness, seemed easy of ascent, he returned^ 
by the same route, and brought his w’hole party to the spot 
where he had alighted. Forty-three men were left with 
the horses. A hundred conducted by Abdullali w'ent with 
the ladders which had been prepared, across the hollow tree, 
to the Rjx)t examined by their daring leader, where they 
scaled the w'all ; then proceeding to the gateway, they put 
the guards to death as they lay asleep, and oj^ened the gate 
to Tiinour, w^ho had advanced to their aid with another hun- 
dred men. Tlu‘ moment the whole were in the city, they 
rushed to attack the castle, sounding their trumpets and 
shouting, to terrify the garrison and induce them to Mieve 
that the body they were attacked bj was numerous. They 
completely suceeeded; every i>ostw’as deserted; and Tiniour 
allowed many to escape, in the hope that the alarm might 
be communicated to the camj), and that he might be relieved 
by their flight from tlie gi’cat force which encompassed him. 
But the generals of Ameer Hus.sein discovered at daylight 
the smallness of that body by which Kurshee had been sur- 
prised, and resolved to make every eff()rt to repair their 
disgrace. Tlie numbers were so disproportiontjcl, it appeared 
impossible for the party w ho had taken the fort to maintain 
the conquest they had so gloriously made. But they wore 
all heroes, and they were commanded by Timour. Every 
attack was repulsed; continual sallies were made; and the 

^ Timour’s Institutes, p. J)7. 

Timour terms these two soldiers Khanah-zad, or “ house-lwrn,” the 
name usuully given tlie sons of slaves iKirn in the family ; such persons 
among the iVluhomedaus are almost deezped relations. 
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troops of Hussein, who soon found tliat success was doubt- 
ful, became divided and discontented. One leader sepa- 
rated his division; the whole soon commenced a retreat, 
Vliich they were not able to efiect without losing a consi- 
derable part of their baggage. Timour dwells with just 
pride on this early event of his life, and declares it was on 
this occasion he first discovered the incalculable advantage 
which wisdom has over force, and with what small means 
the greatest designs may be accomplished 

Tliis extraordinary success raised the reputation of Ti- 
mour, and forced his rival to have recourse to every effort 
that art or violence could suggest, but in vain ; and after a 
long struggle, mutual convenience, and a sense of the danger 
to which tlieir discord exposed their country, led them 
to makc‘ peace. We are informed, that Timour gained 
several victories over his adversary before this reconciliation. 
At the moment one of these actions was commencing, he 
addressed his followers in a speech ^vorthy of the hero of 
Tai cary. This day, brave soldiers ! is a day of dancing 
for warriors ! The hall of the dance for heroes is the field 
of battle ! The shouts of war and th j sound of trumpets 
are their songs and music ! and the wine they drink, is the 
blood of their enemies 

The peac\ between Timour and Hussein was not sincere, 
and could not be permanent. Another rupture soon (k*- 
cvirred, which terminated in the death of the latter. Wher. 
reduced to capitulate in Bulkh, he asked only to be per- 
mitted to end his days in retirement. This was granted ; 
but even the partial historian** of Timour throws but a thin 
veil over the murder of his rival. Ameer Hussein, he pre- 
tends, was slain by a Tartar lord, whose brother he had 
put to death ; and w^ho, with other nobles, saw' riie necessity 
of such a proceeding, to save the state from rh dangers it 
would be exposed to by the unwise clemency of iheir leader; 


^ Timour’a Institutes. 
® Sherril-u-deen. 
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but that prince approved, if he did not command, an act, 
which made him sovereign of his country. 

Timour was occupied for eleven years after his elevation 
to the supreme power of Transoxania, in settling his own 
kingdom, and in conquering Kashgar and Khaurizm. He 
next determined on the invasion of Khorassan. That pro- 
vince was then held by a chief of the name of Gheaus-u-deen, 
who, after a weak effort, threw himself upon the mercy of 
the conqueror. Timour spared his life; but levied so severe 
a contribution on Herat and the other cities under his rule, 
that all the inhabitants were reduced to beggary. Candaliar 
and Cabul next yielded to his sword. Jlany of the strong- 
holds, however, in these and the neighbouring territories, 
must have continued to resist his arms; for we find him 
occupied four years in suppressing rebellions that (Ktcurred 
in Khorassan, and in subduing Seistan and Mazenderan, all 
of which provinces were rendered deserts by the destructive 
ravages of the Tartars; for even submission did not exempt 
their unfortunate inhabitants from pillage and massacre. 

After these countries were subdued, Tin)our crossed the 
Oxus with an immense army, to invade Persia. He easily 
overthrew’ the degenerate descendants of Hulakoo, took 
and destroyed their capital of Sultaneah, carried his success- 
ful arms across the Araxes S overran Georgia, and received 
the submission of the Khan of the Lesghees, and of the 
ruler of Shirwan. While he w’as employed in these opera- 
tions, one of his generals subdued the mountain chief of 
Laristan, w’ho had rendered himself peculiarly odious to all 
good Mahoniedans by plundering a caravan of pilgrims to 
Mecca. Timour now made w’ar upon the Turkomans who 


* He passed this river by a noble bridge called “ the bridge of Zeal-ul- 
Wulk,” in the provinre of Nukslievan. 

" This chief obtained his restoration to power by very artful llattery. 
Among the presents he brought were eight slaves ; ai^ordiiig to Tartar 
usage there should have been nine. “ M’liere is the t>tlier ?*’ said Timour. 
The prince stepped into the rank, exclaiming, I myself am the ninth !** 
Timour was so pleased, that he confirmed him in his principality. 
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had settled in Asia Minor : their being addicted to the vile 
practices of robbery and murder, was the excellent pretext 
for the leader of a Moghul army to attack this savage na- 
*tion, whose chief, Kara Yusoof, was obliged to save himself 
by flight, while the city of Van, his capital, was taken and 
pillaged. He next marched against Zein-ul-abdeen, a prince 
of the race of Muzufler, who governed Fars, and had ex- 
tended his authority over Isfahan and a great part of Irak. 
Shah Shujali, his father, liad courted the friendship of 
Tim our, and at his death had recommended his son to his 
protection ; but that youth, instead of obeying the summons 
of the conqueror to attend at liis court, had confined the 
envoy who carried tlie command. This conduct was pro- 
bably pleasing to the Moghul monarch, as it gave the colour 
of justice to his invasion of Irak and Fars*. He marched 
to Isfahan y, which surrendered the moment he encamped 
before it. Satisfied with this ready submission, he com- 
manded that the town should be spared, but that a heavy 
contribution sliould be levied upon its inhabitants. This 
had been almost collected, when an accident involved the 
city in ruin. A young blacksmith happened one night to 
beat a small drum for his amusement: a number of the 
citizens, mistaking it for an alarm, assembled, and became 
so irritated from talking to each other of the distress they 
suffered, that they commenced an attack upon those whom 
they considered the cause of their misery ; and before 
morning, nearly three thousand of the Tartars who had 
been quartered in the city were slain. The gates were shut 
to prevent immediate assault ; but defence was impossible ; 
and the rage of Timour, on hearing of the fate of his sol- 
diers, exceeded all bounds. He would listen to no terms 
of capitulation; and the warmth of indignation was increased 
by the cold dictates of policy. He was comiuencing his 
career of conquest ; and Isfahan was doomed fo be an ex- 

Petit de la Croix’s Translation of Sherrif-iNdeen. 

’ The governor of Isfahan ivas an uncle of, Zeiu-ul-abdeen, the ruler of 
Fars. • 
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ample to the otlier cities of the earth. The unfortunate 
inhabitants knew Avhat they had to expect, and made all the 
resistance they could, but in vain: the walls were carried 
by storm ; and the cruel conqueror did not merely permit 
pillage and slaughter, but commanded every soldier to 
bring him a certain numlKT of heads*. Some of these, 
more humane than their lord, purchased the numl>er fixed, 
rather than murder unresisting men. It was found impos- 
sible to compute all the slain ; but an account was taken of 
seventy thousand heads, which were heaped in pyramids, 
raised as monuments of savage revcnjre*^. After this horrid 
massacre, Timour ])roceeded to Shiraz, which, with the* 
whole of Fars, submitted to his authority 'i'he chiefs of 
Yezd, Kerman, and Laristan, hastened to pay their duty 
to the conqueror, who had hardly time to establish his 
officers over the countries he had subdued, bi'fore he was 
compelled to return to Transoxania, its tranquillity having 
been disturbed by an invasion of T(x:hlamush Khan, ruler 
of Kapehaek. 

The next five years of Timoiir’s life were employt'd in 
restoring peace to hi« own dominions, and in extending their 
limits to the furthe.'^t bounds of Tartary. One body of his 
troops spread dismay to the Mall of C’hina, M'hile another 
armv subdued to the banks of the Irtish, and a third 
marched to the Volga. 

When lie next invaded Persia, he advanced by the route 


* Timour miikes the follow iiif' ronfisc inrutioii of thin massaiTe in lii> 
Memoirs: “ I unniuered tlic rity of Ufahfui, and 1 trusted in the jteopU; of 
Isfahan ; and T deliverer! the easih; into tlioir hands. And they rehtdled ; 
and the Darogah, whfjin I had jdaced over tlirin. they slew, w'ifh tliree 
thousand of the soldiers. And I also commanded that a tijeneral slauf^hter 
should he made of ilie jwHjple of Isfahan.**— Tisio lot's I p. I la. 

® 8herrif-u-deen Aly, the historian and flatterer of Timour, cannot con- 
ceal these acts of barbarous cruelty ; hut while he passes lightly over the 
fate of the poor inhahitantn of Isfahan, he relates with minuteness the care 
wliidi Timour took to defend froni spoliation the premises of a dead doctor 
of laws — Jfhtory of Timour Beg^ vol. ii. p. 21)2. 

^ Zeiu-ul-Abdeeu, unable to offer resistance, fled to save his life. 
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of Mazenderan, all the chiefs of which hastened to acknow- 
ledge his power. Amid the general ruin which he spread, 
he had the merit of extirpating a band of assassins, with 
• which the north-western provinces of Persia wore infested ; 
and from the name which they had assumed, of FcdaA'oe, 
or the devoted,’’* we cannot doubt that they were a 
branch of the sect of Israailee, whose history has been 
already given 

In the beginning of the next year, Timour advanced to- 
ward Bagdad. One division of his army proceeded through 
Aderbijan and Kurdistan, while that under his own orders 
moved by Irak to the cities of Klioruinabad*' and Shuster*^. 
He next attacked the famous Killah Suffeed, a mountain- 
fort, which has been before described^ It had been taken 
by Roostum ; and the fame of its strength was not dimi- 
nished by its falling before a chief who has been justly 
deemed ecpially irresistible. After this success, he advanced 
to Shiraz with thirty th-msand men ; and his astonishment 
was excessive- at seeing his army attacked, when he came 
near that city, by the brave Munsoor ; who, at the head 
of bctw’ccn three and four thousand select horse twice 
charged the centre of Tiniour’s army, and routed all who 
o})poscd him. Wc arc told that Timour himself had nearly 
fallen beue jth the sword of Munsoor, and was only saved 
by his helmet. But the gallant prince was not supported. 
The t>vo wings of his army, which he had ordered to ad- 

' Vide p. 240. 

^ Khuniinabad is about eighty miles from Kermanshah. It is the residence 
of the chief of the tribe of Fylee. It stands at the foot of a mountain, 
and is protected bv a rude fort on a small conical hill in the centre of the 
town. It lies in 33° 32' north latitude, and in 47° 43' east longitude.— 
Captain FbeuerickN Journal, 

® This ancient city is frequently, but erroneously, calf d Tostar, in th»^ 
Histoiy of the Tartar Princes. 

^ Vide page 10. 

K Shah Munsoor, who had succeeded his fatlier, Zi in-ul-abdeen, in the 
goyeriiment of Pars, had, during Timour’s absence in Tartary, reconquered 
the greatest part of the possessions of his family. 

^ Every man of this pai'ty was dad in complete s^our. 
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vancc when he led the centre to the charge », fled, and he 
was surrounded and overwhelmed by superior numbers. 
He fell, and liis head was struck off by Shah Rokh Meerza, 
the son of Timoiir, who hastened to carry it to his father. 
The Persians fled when they saw Munsoor fall ; and the 
Tartars were on the point of pursuit, conceiving the victory 
was complete, w’hen aiK)ther army drawn up in perfect order 
appeared in their front. But this corps was soon routed, 

* Sherrif-u-deen, who was in tlie action, thns describes this charpje 
Shah Munsoor advanced at their head like a furious lion, and in oppo- 
sition to his reason, which should have preserved in his mind a suitable idea 
of the person he had to do with, as one whose arm had cast down all his 
enemies : on a Friday, at the liour of prayer, he attacked our main body, 
composed of thirty thousand Turks, the most dexterous men of their time, 
in a place named Patila ; lie overthrew their squadrons, broke their ranks, 
made liis way into the midst of them, and gained beliiiid our army ]>osts 
of the utmost consequence ; then he returned, furious as a dragon, to the 
light, seeming resolvetl to lose his life. Tiraour stopped short witli some of 
his favorites, to consider the extreme vigour, or rather rashness, of thia 
prince, who had dared to attack him in person, Timour, seeing him come 
directly against him, would have armed liim*:elf with his lance to oppose 
him ; but he could not find it, because Poiilad Tchoura, the keeper of it, 
had been so briskly attacked, that he fied, and carried away the hiiici\ Ti- 
mour, who had only fourteen or fifteen persons with him, did not stir out 
of liis place till iShah Munsoor came up to him. This rash ];»erson struck 
the emperor’s helmet twice with liis .sdmetar ; but the blows did no harm, 
for they glanced along his arms : he kept firm as a ixick, and did not change 
his posture. Adel Actachi held a buckler over Timour’s head, and (Jomari 
Yesaoul advanced before him : he did several great actions, and was wounded 
in his hand with a sword.” 

Shah Munsoor, repulstnl hi the attack upon the person of Timour, fell on 
the Tartar infaiitr)'' ; but his two wings fied. He was surrounded, and 
8hcrrif-u-deeu adds : At length the Meerza .Shah Rokli, though but 
seventeen years old, behaved himself with so much valour and conduct that 
he hemmed in Shah Munsoor, cut off his head, and cast it at the feet of the 
emperor, his father, congratulating him on the victory, ‘ May the heads,’ 
said he, ^ of all your enemies be thus laid at your feet, as that of the proud 
Munsoor is!’ This lucky accident discouraged the Persian soldiers, who 
till that time fought well. These leopards were turned into deers, for those 
who were not killed fled. Timour, pleased at this great victory, embraced 
the princes his sons, and the Nevians, and fell on his knees with them to 
return thanks to God for the victory.” — Petit de La Croix’s Tramla^ 
iwn of SherriJ^u-deen^ vol. i. p. 417» 418. 
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and the conqueror took possession of Shiraz. All the princes 
of the race of Muzuffer submitted, and were put to death. 
The officers of the conqueror’s army were appointed to the 
Krhargc of the different provinces and cities which had been 
subdued ; and on their commissions, instead of a seal, an 
impression of a red hand was stamped^; a Tartar usage, 
marking the manner in which the territories had been taken, 
as well as that in which it was intended to govern them. 

Timour next marched against Bagdad, then ruled by 
Sultan Ahmed Eel-Khannee', a bad and cruel prince, 
whose subjects were ill-disposed to defend him : he fied, 
and his capital and territories submitted. Immediately 
after reducing Bagdad, Timour marched to attack Tukreet®, 
a fortress not more remarkable for its ancient celebrity, than 
for the resistance which it now offered. It stands upon a 
rock near the Tigris, between Bagdad and Moossul. Ac- 
cording to some authors, it was built by Alexander the 
(ireat ; while others aserbe its foundation to the Sassanien 
monarchs. When Timour attacked it, it was held by a 
notorious chief, or rather robber, named Hussun, whose 
depredations made him an object of iniiversal terror. He 
expected no mercy, and defended his fort with a valour and 
despair, which nothing but the courage and numbers of the 
Tartars could have overcome. Sherrif-u-deen, who details 
the events of this siege, gives a description, perhaps imper- 
fect, but still curious, as affording us a general idea of the 
mode in which the Tartars attacked fortified places. 

Timour first drew up his army, and directed the drums 
to beat, and the war-shout to be given; they next sur- 
rounded the fort, and proceeding by sap, began to under- 
mine the outworks, while battering rams and machines that 
threw large stones, were fixed near the walls, to destroy the 
dwellings of the besieged. The emperor had order^ his 
tents to be pitched close to the lines of attack, that he 

^ De Guignes. 

' He took this title from being of the race of Hulakoo. 

It is bdieved to be the Birtha of the ancients. , 
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niiglit better encourage his^ soldiers, whom he commanded 
to carry the place at any loss. The walls appeared im- 
pregnable : they were cither fonned of immense and lofty 
rocks, or of masonry betwixt them, that in Iieiglit, dei)th, 
and solidity, seemed equal to the vast masses of stone. 
The Tartars soon worked their way under cover to the foot 
of tlie w^alls; and one of their leaders made* a fortunate 
attack upon a tower, the possession of which Ibrced the 
garrison to abandon all their outworks, and to retreat to 
the body of the fortress: a general attack was immediately 
ordered; the engineers marked by red furrows” the space 
allotted for each dlvWitm, and gave its commander written 
orders how to proceed in iindennining the fortifications. 
The regiments of the left wing, which were the most dis- 
tinguished, had tlieir share of attack first allotted. These 
regiments composed the tomaiin" or division of Kepeck 
Khan, and were commanded by Arslan. They \^orked in 
files, and were followed by the tomaim of the ])rince, Shah 
Rokh which laboured with such eflect, that in a very 
short time they had pierced the rock thirty -five cubits. All 
the other regimental were employed in a similar manner; 
and we may judge of the extent and strength of the forti- 
fications of Tukrect, when seventy-two thousand men of 
Timour’s army were incessantly employed i’or many days in 
undermining them. When tliis lal)our was far advanced, a 
parley t(X)k place: but it broke off; and the siege was car- 
ried on with increased vigour. Timoiir ordered his troops 
to enter tlie places that had been undirmined, and to fill 
these immense cavities with combastiblcs^'. On the night of 

" Ten thousand men. 

The fourth son of Timeur, and the only one wlio survived him, except 
Meeran Shah, who was insane. 

I* The romhustil)k'S used were dry wood and pitch. This mode of uiider- 
the walls of a rity, and suhvertin^^ them hy aiihterraneous fire, was 
practised hy the Romans, as appears from the tweiity-knirth chapter of the 
fourth ho<jk of Yegetius, in which he treats of mines. 

"• Whvti ii is resolved,” ho says, to attack a place by mine, the 
besiegers employ a number of men to excavate the earth, with great labour, 
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the twentieth of Mohumim, (sixteen days after the siege 
conunenced,) they set fire to the whole. It burst forth in 
a vast volume of smoke. The props by which the mines 
were supported gave way. The rocks and walls were rent; 
they fell with one great crasli, and brought with tliem many 
of the enemies’ strongest towx'rs. The Tartars rushed 
through the ruins to the storm, and advanced to the very 
centre of the place ; but they wxtc every w^here bravely 
oj)j)osed. The besiegers fought for glory ; the besieged for 
life. Tlio assailants appear to have met w ith a momentary 
cbech ; and orders w ere given by Timour to undermine 
those parts of the \vaA\s which were yet left. Thehastion, 
where the tomauns ol' Allahdad and Amancha were labour- 
ing. was destroyed to the very foundation, and Hussun w^as 
obuired to retreat with his remaining followers to a strong 
citad-:l. The brave Ameers begged on their knees that 
Timour w cold allow’ them to storm that last defence, and at 
once finish the glorious i\i)rk : but the monarch would not 
consent; he commanded that it should be undermiBed. 
Tl:e garrison now' desired to capitulate, on condition that 
their lives slioidd be spared. Timwur fiercely refused : 

Let them deliver themselves up or not,” said he, as 

ill tli(* sami ma ner tliat the Bessi dii? for veius of i^old and silver. Thus, 
b) siiikiiig ii i'uvcni, an infernal or suliterraneous road is opened for the 
t.jstruetioii ot the eity ; and the dark insidious plan may be earried into 
cflFcct in nvo ways. Sometimes a party of the besmi’-ers, issuing out of their 
mine by night into the heart of the eity, without being observed by the 
inhabitants, burst oiien tlie gates, introduce tlieir fellow-soldiers from with- 
out, and slaiigliter tlie unguarded citizens in their houses. Sometimes, on 
reaching the foniidations of the place, they undermine the greatest part <if 
them, removing til earth from below, and then place temporary props of 
dry timber to siippuj-t the walls, and fill the space with a great quantity of 
fire-wood and other combustibles. This being done, tlie warriors are drawn 
up in readiness for the attack. The wood under the found t tion is kindled. 
As soon as the projis and planks are consumed, the walls fall down, and tlie 
place lies open to assault,” 

We learn from Herodotus, that the art of mining was understood by the 
anciont Persians in- the reign of Darius; and Folard, in his translation of 
Polybius, conjectures that the Greeks borrowed their knowledge of it from 
the eastern nations. . 
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they choose : I know that, by the aid of God, I shall seize 
their chief, and raze to its foundation this den of thieves.**' 
His soldiers were so animated by the words and actions of 
their leader, that they surpassed all their former efforts ; 
and on the twenty-fifth of Mohurrum, (five days from the 
storming of the first wall,) they completed the conquest of 
the last tower on the summit of the rock. Hussun, and 
all the garrison that survived, were brought to Timour; 
separating (according to Ms partial historian*^) the inoflensive 
inhabitants from the soldiers, he pardoned the former, but 
divided ^ the latter among the different tomaiins of his army, 
who had orders to put them to death by torture. The 
engineers formed pyramids of their heads; and on each was 
inscribed, Such is the punishment for roblx^s ! ” Timour 
directed that a part of the fortifications should be left entire, 
that future ages might wonder at the prowess of those who 
had taken such a fort by assault®. 

The Tartar armies, after this arduous conquest, were 
dispersed over Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and 
Georgia; all of which countries were subdued. Tochta^ 
mush Khan, the ruler of Kapchack, had ventured to make 
an inroad into Shirwan ; but he was attacked ^ in his own 
country, defeated, and deprived of his crown. After tra- 
versing Kapchack, Timour entered Russia, and marched as 
far as Moscow'*, which he took and plundered. Next year 
he destroyed Astracan, and pillaged Georgia and Circassia, 


4 Sherrif-u-deen. 

' Thia was, lu doubt, to f^ive to each corps an opportiniity of revenging 
the blood of the men they had lost during the !»iege. 

• Petit de la Croix’s Translation of Sherrif-u-deen, pp. 444, &c. 

* We are informed by one author, that Tiraour’s trwips in this war were 
so dispirited for want of prfivisions, and so inferior in numbers, that their 
defeat seemed certain ; but that artful chief bribed the standard-bearer of 
Tochtamush Khan to betray his master. I'he standard was inverted during 
the action, and the troops fled, thinking their leader was slain. 

** In this invasion of Russia, Sherrif-u-deen Aly says, the Tartars ob- 
tained a great number of women and girls of all iiges,‘and of extraordinary 
shape and beauty. The ruler of Russia is termed Oorooss Khan ; but this 
merely signifies thejord of Russia.’^ 
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making himself master of almost all the strong holds on 
these mountainous and difficult countries. He then returned 
to Tartary, and made preparations for one of the most 
splendid, if not the most arduous of his enterprises, the 
invasion of India. Many of his ameers opposed this reso- 
lution, on the ground that their children would become 
effeminate and worthless in so warm a climate; but Timour 
tells us that he consulted the Koran on this occasion, as on 
most others, and the verse to which fate directed him was as 
follows : O prophet ! fight with the infidels and the un- 

believers*.” Even the dissatisfied ameers, he adds, were 
reconciled by this happy omen. 

A particular account of this expedition would be a mere 
detail of dreadful massacres. His generals, before he moved, 
had overrun the country of the Affghans and the greatest 
part of Mooltan. Timour subdued as far as Delhi, and 
nfter a short siege took it. The cruel spirit in which these 
conquests were made, may be judged of by one fact. The 
Tartar army had taken upwards of a hundred thousand 
Indians prisoners before they reached Delhi : when the siege 
was resolved upoif, their leader judged# that the operation 

* Timour informs us, that the army with which he invaded India con- 
sisted of niiiety-tv\ (> thousand horsemen ; and the affinity of this number to 
the names given to the Propiiet Moliomed, was deemed a happy omen of 
suCi. iss TiMOuii’s Institutes^ p. 135. 

y In the spring of the year in which he invaded India, Timour made an 
irruption into the country of the Sia jPo.vA, or meii with black garments; ” 
a singular tribe, who, living in a strong country amid the mountains of 
Budiikslian, had long maintained their independence. Their fastnesses 
were forced by Timonr’s soldiers, and they were compelled to submit ; pro- 
mising at the same time to embrai'« the Mahomedan religidu. Soon after, 
wards, however, they rose upon the Tartars appointed to guard them, put 
nearly a thousand to the sword, and regained their mountains. Timour 
again attacked them, and was victorious. On this occasion (we are in- 
formed by his historian) he followed a precept of Mahomed. The women 
were spared^ but all male idolaters were put to dexthl'*'* The Sia Fosh.^ 
however, were neither exterminated nor conquered, and they are to this day 
an independent raop, with peculiar manners, language, and religion. They 
are in a state of continual warfare with their neighbours, and are the terror 
of all the Mahomedans in their vicinity...-£LrHi2?8TOj(rE*3 MSS. 
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might be embarrassed Sby the number of tlic captives ; an 
order was issued for their slaughter; and terrible vengeance 
was denounced against any who should attempt to evade 
the bloody mandate L It is believed that not one escaped 
death. The history of mankind cannot furnish another 
example of so horrid an act of deliberate cruelty: yet the 
being who perpetrated it has been exaltetl by historians and 
poets into a demi-god; and several, not contented with 
ascribing to him that valour, policy, and martial skill, which 
he undoubtedly possessed, have extolled him for his number- 
less virtues ; and, above all, for his justice and clemency. 

When the conquest of Hindostan was completed'*, 
Timour^ returned to Samarciind, and seemed inclineil to 
take some repose after his great labours ; but the bad 
government of his son, Mceran Sliali^, in IVrsia, had led 
many chiefs, who had been deposed, to attempt recovering 


^ Sherrif-u-deen Aly, who in general erlosses o\ er or iries to excuse any 
act calculated to detract from the reputation ni* his liero, contents himself 
with barely relating the facts of this massaire. lie adds with appart'iit 
feeling, that Moulana Nasr-Li-deen Oiner, on«‘ of tlie^mo.'t eminent t>f the 
learned men at the court df Timotir, wlio couM n(‘ver c.»iis(‘rit even to kill a 
sheep, was on tliis occiisioii coj-strainetl to order fift(*(*n tlnnisaad of his slaves’ 
to be slaiiL. They were probably poor liidiuus, wbo liad sought and ob- 
tained tlie protection of this venerable man on account of his rejmiation for 
humanity. 

" Timour took Mecnit, a town near Delhi, between the Jumna and 
(ianges, by storm, and then marched to subdue tluj chieftains wlio inhabit 
the mountains near the source of the Ganges. All the plain country 
appears to have submitted to Iiim. MV are told by Dow, on the authority 
of Ferislita, that the Foi’t of 3Ieerut was luk<*ii by mines ; and be adds, that 
when tliey were tliey blew ihe a\ujIs and bastions to pieces. This 

description seems to imply explosion produced liy gunpowder, which was not 
invented (at least for any 'military purpose) in the time of Timour. In what- 
ever rruwJe he took tliis city, he treat<*d its garrison still more cruelly than 
that of Tukreet. .Slierrif-ii-deen Aly informs us Avith apparent satisfac*tioii, 
“ that the nude Infidels of Meerut were all Hayed alive, and tlieir wives and 
children carried into captivity.” — Ifiadyry of Titiumr Brg^ a*o 1^ ii. p. 7L 

** Tlie English reader, who lias only heard of Tamerlane in Lev’s tragedy, 
or even in tlie translation of his Institutes, will hardly believe that I am 
writing the history of the same monarch. 

* Shcnif-u-deeii states that the prince Meeran became ft lunatic. 
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their territories. Among these, Ahmed Eel-Khannee suc- 
ceeded in repossessing himself of Bagdad. The ruler of 
Georgia had also rebelled. Timour marched thither, and a 
Reason was spent before he could again reduce it. Bagdad 
was attacked and reconquered, and a nufnber of the inha- 
bitants were put to death, as a punishment for having 
revolted. 

About this period, Timour meditated a greater conquest. 
He proposed to make himself master not only of Syria and 
Egypt, but of all the country now known by the name of 
Turkey. A division of Tartars, called Turks, had fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the Seljookec sultans of Icoiiium. In 
tne confusion attending tl)e decline of that dynasty, Othman, 
the chief of this tribe, proclaimed himself independent, and 
lixed his residence at a town called Yengi-Shaher, or “ the 
new city,’’ near Bursa. The descendants of this chief had 
n^en rapidly into power on the ruins of the broken empire 
of Constantinople; anil that imperial city w^as threatened 
witl' immediate destruction by Bayezeed, (the Bajazet of 
European historians,) at the very moment when Timour’s 
invasion of Asia Minor called the Enrperor of the Turks 
to defend his own dominions, instead of attacking others. 
Bayezeed was the fourth jiriiicc of the Turks, and the great 
grandson of Othman, the founder of that dynasty He 
WT ^ a capricious and cruel monarch; hut he had displayed 
great fortitude under some serious reverses ; and the ra- 
pidity with whidi he hud often led his armies from one 
extreme of his kingdom to the other, had obtained for him 
the name of Ll-durim, or the lightning.” The war® 
bet^vocn this prince and Timour terminated in an action 
fought near Angora in Asia Minor; the result of which 
was the complete triumph of the Moghuls, '^fhe Turks 

^ His family, and indeed all their subjects, hare been calleii Othmans, or 
Othomans, from this chief. The establishment of his pov\ er may be fixed 
in A.D. 1300, Hejirak 7IM). 

^ Tiniour's last demand from Bayezeed was, that he should surrender 
Kara Yusoof, chief of die Turkomans, to whom he had given protection. 
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are represented as having been wasted by fatigue and 
thirst, before they commenced the action ; and the courage 
of their leader only shone forth when the battle was lost. 
He did not descend from an eminence, whither he had gone 
to view the engagement, until his troops were thrown into 
irretrievable confusion. His despair then overcame his 
reason : he threw himself amidst his enemies ; and, after a 
display of useless valour, was made prisoner and carried to 
the tent of his conqueror, who, according to Persian 
authors, received him with great kindness, assigned him 
suitable accommodations, and continued^ to treat him with 
distinction as long as he lived, which was little more than a 
year. Grief at his reverse of fortune is supposed to have 
caused his death, as it led him to reject the medicines 
necessary to his recovery from a violent attack of illness*'. 

^ Sberrif-u-deen speaks very highly of the Europeans in Bayezeed's aimy. 
They displayed, he says, astonishing valour. 

f He made him King of Anatolia; but this was a mere form, as Baye- 
zeed was ne\er released. 

This account of the conduct of Timour to his captive is taken from his 
ftattering historian, Sberrif-ii«decn. The following passage from the works 
of Sir William .lones siiows that a very different account was given hy a 
contemporary historian of the conduct of Timour. “ There are two cele- 
brated histories of the Life of Tamerlane: one in Persian, the other in 
Arabic ; both of them written with ail the pomp and elegance of the Asiatic 
style. In the first, the Tartarian conqueror is represented as a lilieral, 
benevolent, and illustrious prince : in the second, as deformed and impious ; 
of a low birth, and detestable principles. It seems difficult at first to recon- 
cile this contradiction ; but the difficulty vanishes, when we learn that great 
part of the Persian history was composed under the ins]>ection of Tamerlane 
himself, and received only the polisli of langoage from the pen of Ali Vezdi 
(Sherfif-u-deen) ; and that the Arabian author bore the most in^veterate 
hatred against that monarch. The story of the iron cage, in which Tamer- 
lane confined Bajazed, is generally treated as a fable upon the authority of 
the very learned M. d’Herhelot, who asserts, that it is not mentioned hy the 
Arabian historian, though he cmiits no opportunity of debasing the moral 
character of his hero. This argument would, perha]»s, V»e decisive, if it were 
founded upon true premises ; hut unfortunately, in the thirteenth line of the 
two hundred and sixty-eighth page, the Arabian expressly affirms, that 
Tamerlane did enclose his captive^ Ilderim Bajazed^ in a caffe of iron, in 
order io retaliate the insult offered to the Persians by a sovereiffn of the Lower 
Asia^ who had treated Shapor^ King of Persia^ in the same manner; that 
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The defeat of Bayezeed was followed by the fall of his 
dominions ; and the authority of Timour, which had been 
before recognised over Syria and Eg^'^pt, was now esta- 
blished on the shores of tbe Mediterranean and the Bos- 
phorus. Every city that resisted the proud victor was laid 
in ashes, and the inhabitants massacred. This was the fate 
of Smyrna, to the attack of which Timour was invited by 
a report of the riches this seaport had acquired by its 
commerce with Europe. We may form some judgment 
of the comparative superiority of the Moghuls over the 
Turks in tlic art of war, from their having taken this city ' 
in fifteen days, which, with the same means of defence, had 
resisted Bayezeed for seven years. 

After these successes*', Timour was occupied for a short 
time in settling his vast dominions. When this was ac- 
coinpli.ihed, his passion for conquest (which, like other 
'h’sires, scenic to increase by indulgence) led him to call a 
general assembly* of all tl)e Tartar chiefs; who must have 


he inc^nded to carry him in this confinement into Tartary^ hut that the 
ihiserable prince died Syria, at a place called AhJ>Iieln\ This fart is not 
1 he more true for bein^; asserted by Ebn Arabsliah ; but it seems stranjfe, 
that the judicious M. l>'*Ucrbelot slioiild liave overlooked this passage, and 
should speak so positively of a book which he had read wnth so little atten- 
tion : nor is the point itself of any great consequence ; hut it may show how 
cautious we should be in relying upon the authority of illustrious names.” — 
Sir NYilliam .Jones’s fForhs, vol. v. j»age 547* 

* Sherrif-u-deen Aly gives a very minute arroiint of this siege, in which 
Timour not only employed such mines as have been described, but every kind 
of known engine of attack : the besieged, he admits, showed the greatest 
valour, but they werj overcome by the superior numbers of the Tai’tars, 
and, except a few, who swam to their vessels, w'ere all slaughtered. 

^ Timour, after liis return from Syria, removed a great number of 
Turkish tribes, who had settled in that country, back to Transoxania, and 
to the plains of Persia. 

‘ We find that Timour frequently called these Coroultais . or general 
diets” of the ameers or nobles, before he undertook any great enterprise ; 
and he appears to have always addressed them in a speech calculated to obtain 
their cordial assent ; and, through them, to animate the /efil and coiirage of 
their followers. Froln the remotest periods to the present day, the power 
of the great monai'chs of Tartary has been supix>rted and controlled by these 
assemblies of ameers or barons. 

Vol. I. 


X 
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been a little astonished to hear their monarch, now seventy- 
one years of age, propose, as his next enterprise, the invasion 
of Cliina. The race of Chenghiz had been expelled from 
that empire ; and Timour deemed it a duty to which the 
Tartar nation was called by every consideration of honour, 
to conquer a country which they had once possessed. All 
agreed to the proposition ; and the preparations were com- 
menced with vigour. Timour settled his eldest sons in the 
kingdoms they were to govern during his absence. He 
celebrated the marriages of all the younger branches of liis 
family with the most imperial magnificence, and tlien assem- 
bled two hundred thousand of the best soldiers in liis 
dominions, commanded by the bravest mid most experienced 
officers. His historian has preserved the speech N\liicli tlie 
aged sovereign made to his ameers, wdicn he called on them 
to support him in this expedition. I have not been able,"’ 
he observ^ed, ‘‘ to effect the vast conquests I have made 
without swne violence, and the destruction of a great num- 
ber of true believers ; but I urn now' resolved to perform a 
good and great action, which will be an expiation of all my 
sins. I mean to exterminate the idolaters of China ; and 
you, my dear companions I you, who liave been the instru- 
ments of many of my crimes, sliall share in the merit of this 
great work of repentance. We will proceed to tJiis holy 
war; we will slay the infidels; mosejues shall every where 
rise on the ruins of their vile temples: and tlic Koran 
has told us, ^ that good works efface the sins of this 
world.’ ” 

When all his preparations were comj)leted, Timour 
marched and passed the Jaxartes when frozen: but his 
career drew to a close. He was obliged by a violent illness 
to halt at the city of Otrar", where in a few days this 

He moved on this celebrated expedition on Wednesday, the twelfth 
Rujiib, A. If. d07. 

■ This nometimes called Tarab, is situated, according to jSherrif-u« 
deea Aly, seveuty-six leagues from Samarcuadi 
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mighty conqueror })reathe(l his last, after having declared 
his grandson, Peer Mahomed Jehaiigheer, his successor. 

Almost all eastern authors who have written the History 
*of Timoiir, liave lavished praises on his memory. They 
l)ave blazoned his courage, his talents and his virtues, and 
tried to veil or to excuse, when they could not hide, his 
deepest crimes. One of the most celebrated, whose regard 
to truth has made him record all the dreadful massacres 
jierpctrated by his hero, altliough he confesses that Timour 
liad some sins to answer for, tells us he is nevertheless 
assured that they were all forgiven before he died, and that 
his soul passed from its terrestrial mansion of pride, to 
the heavenly paradise of eternal delights/’ We have, how- 
e\ er, one exce])tion to this host of flatterers. An Arabian 
author" has written the Life of Timour with all the viru- 
lence of an enemy, and has given us a very opposite })icture 
to what we find in Persian historians. The following 
description, in which this writer introduces the Genius of 
Winter threatening, w ith retributive vengeance, the tyrant 
w'arrior, who disregarded not only man hut the elements, 
is a line exain])le of his animated and bold style. Winter 
surrounded Timour’s army : the sharp sleet and the cold 
blast opposed their progress. Tliey were given over to the 
fury of the tennpest. The Genius of the Storm entered his 
a.s.''Mnhly, and w as heard to exclaim in a voice of thunder, 

‘ Stop tliy rajrid career, thou unjust tyrant ! How' long 
dost thou mean to carry flames over an unhappy world ? 
If thou art a spirit ('f hell, so am I : we are both old, and 
our occupation is the same, that of subjugating slaves; 
and most baneful is the cflect of pestilential stars^^, when 
they meet in terrible conjunction. But proceed to extirpate 
mankind, and make the earth cold! Yet thou wilt And at 
last that my blasts are colder. If thou canst boast of 


^ Alimcd-hcn-Arabsliah. 

The conjunctiou if Saturn and Mars, always baneful, is here likened to 
Timour and AViuler uixited to spread desolation* 


• X2 
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countless bands, who, faithful to thy orders, harass and 
destroy, know that my wintry (days arc, with God\s aid, 
destroyers also — and, by the Almighty that liveth, I will 
abate thee nothing ! Thou shalt be overwhelmed with my 
vengeance — and all thy fire shall not save thee from the 
cold death of the icy tempest*^!”* But we must neither 
form our opinion of this extraordinary man from the eiilo- 
giums of his flatterers, nor from the detractions of his 
enemies: to understand him fully, we must refer to tlic 
actions of his life. 

The Ameer Timour^ (for he never assumed the title of 
khan) was of a good stature % had a fair compk*xion, an 
open countenance, and a strong slirill voice. He was much 
maimed, and lame on the right side ; a circumstance from 
which (as has before been stated') he derives the name of 
Tamerlane. His character merits great attention, for no 
human being ever possessed qualities so well calculated to 
attain success in the path of amlrition. Born the chief of a 
Tartar tribe, lie inherited valour : but ir was in tlie vicis- 
situdes of his youth, and amid the distractions of his native 


^ This fine passage in Ahined-bfii-ArabslKih lias been translated into 
Latin by Sir William Jones, 

' lie latterly took the title of sultan ; and his flatterers styled him Sahi-h 
Reran, or lord of the great eoiijunctions’’ (of the stars), lie M as al^o dis- 
tinguished by his family name of tiurgan, which both l)e Ouignes and 
D’llerhelot, by a strange mistake, term Kur Khan ; and wliii li, tlu* latter 
tells us, means “* allied to kings.” This mistiike is evident, from ilie spelling 
of this word in every Persian histor\'. 

* In a history which an abbot of the name of Jean-Ou-bec gives of Tirnour, 
and w'hich, he states, is taken from the Arabian historinn. A1 Ilaein, we are 
told, that this monarch had such divine heanty iii liis eyes, that their lustre 
was ojipressive to beholders. His visage, the same author says, was fair, 
•and his body well proportioned ; be had but little hair on his chin. Rut 
the good abbot informs us, that Tirnour, contrary to tlie usage of hi> eountrv, 
never cut or shaved the hair of his head, which “ was curled and long, and 
of a beauteous dusky brown or violet colour.” He adds, that the reason ai hich 
the coin|uc*ror gave for this practice was, “ That his mother^ who came of 
the race of Samson^ reqvented him always to preserve his hair as a mark of 
his descent'' — PuRCHAa’s Pilgrims^ vol. iii. page 141, 

• See page 204. 
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country, that he obtained an experience, which taught him 
to trust more to policy than force ; to hesitate at no means 
tliat could accomplish his end ; to brave the danger which 
he could not avert; and, above all, to dive into the secret 
springs of other men’s actions, and thereby to render all 
around him subservient to his own advancement. We find 
it difficult to pronounce whether this wonderful man had 
most art or courage, or by which of these qualities he 
subdued the greatest number of his enemies. In the com- 
munity he belonged to, every thing could be effected by a 
chief to whom his own tribe were inviolably attached, and 
who was popular with the .soldiers. To gain these was the 
great and constant object of his life. He studied their 
characters, flattered their vanity, fed their avarice, gene- 
rously rewarded their valour ; above all, he was patient of 
their discontent, and ready to pardon even their crimes. 
ITis example, too, must have had a powerful effect on such 
a race of men. The early deeds of Timour Avere the tales 
wherewith the Tartar mother amused the son she desired 
to be a hero. Nor did his increased years and greatness 
pre\enl liis exposing his person in the day of battle. 

'\V’’lien 1 clothed myself in the robe of empire,” Timour 
himself says, ‘‘ I shut my eyes to safety, and to the repose 
which is found on the bed of ease'*.” 

From the age of twenty to seventy-one, for more than 
half a century, scarcely a day of this conqueror’s life was 
passed without action or danger ; and his experience as a 
soldier was perhaps as great as that of any man who ever 
lived. Timour naturally valued himself on the qualities he 
excelled in, and he considered other men useful only as they 
A\ere "ood w'arriors. To all such he was the best of mo- 
narchs. “ I ordained,” Timour states, “ that the right of 
the warrior should not be injured; and that the soldier who 
had grown in years should not be deprived of his station or 
his wMges ; and tjiat the actions of the soldier should not 
be suppressed : for those men who sell their permanent 


“ Timour*6 Institutes. 
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happiness for perishable lionour, merit compensation, and 
are M’orthy of reward and cncouragjement 

There was no feature more remarkable in the cliaractor of 
Timour than his extraordinary perseverance. No clifficullies' 
ever led him to recede from what he haxl once undertaken ; 
and he often persisted in his efforts under circumstances 
which led all around him to despair. On such occasions, he 
used to relate to his friends an anecdote of his earlv life. 

I once,” said he, was forced to take shelter from my c‘ne- 
mies ill a ruined building, where I sat alone many hours. 
Desiring to divert my mind from my hopeless condition, 
I fixed my eyes on an ant, that was carrying a grain of coi’ii 
larger than itself up a high wall. I numbered tlie ettJirls it 
made to accomplish this object. Tlu' grain fell sixty-niiu* 
times to the ground; but the insect pc i*severed , and the 
seventieth time it reached the top. This sight gave me 
courage at the moment, and I have never forgot the les- 
son 

Such a leader must have been idolizerl by his soldiers ; 
and with an army of six or seven hundred tlioii.^and men 
attached to his person, he was careless of tlie opinion of 
others. Ilis olijcet was fame as a coiuiueror; and a noble 
city was laid in ashes, or the inhabitants of a ])mvince mas- 
sacred, on a cold calculation that the dreadful impression 
would facilitate the ])urp(;.^cs of his ambition. lie prctendwl 
to be very religious, was rigid in performing liis sacred 
duties, and paid attention to pious men, wlio, in return, 
used to assuie him that Got! had given the countrii^s of 
other monarchs to his sw’ord. The parade whicli lu‘ made 
of tliese projihccies proves that he cither believed in them, 
or thought they might produce an effect favourable his 
designs. 

Timour, we are informed by his son, Shah Rokh % intro- 

* Tiriionr’s Institutes. ^ 

y IVrsiaii .Manuseript. 

* liotter from Sliali Rokh to the Emperor of China— Miscellany^ 
vol. i. pio^c C/l* 
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duced the holy law of Mahomed into his dominions, and 
abolislied the precepts of Chenghiz Khan. He appears, 
however, to have made very few material alterations in the 
• military regulations of that great sovereign. We are in 
possession of liis Institutes, or rather Memoirs, in which he 
mixes an account of the principle actions of his life w'itli 
rules for the administration of the vast regions he had sub- 
dued. It is amusing to read the liberal and wise sentiments 
contained in the general maxims of government which Ti- 
mour asserts that he established ; but one fact will satisfy 
us what must have been the result of his actual system. 
The Tartar leader of the toraaun, the comipanders of a 
thousand, of a hundred, and of ten, were the officers of 
justice and of revenue in the conquered territories. These 
men of blood, in whom martial skill and courage w^ere all 
the c'ualitics which their leader ever required, mu.st have 
been ill-chosen instruments for restoring a country to pro- 
s]>erity : but they did wdiat w^as dcMred ; they continued by 
their drc^adful cruelties that impression which the arms of 
the coiHjueror had first made, and, by sup[)ressing rebellion, 
left their monarch at liberty to pursue his conquests in senne 
othc‘r (quarter of the worfd. 

From w hat lias been said, \\ c may pronounce that Ti- 
mour, altiiough one of the greatest warriors, was one of the 
vorst monarchs. He w^as able, brave, and generous; but 
ambitious, cruel, and oppressive. He considered the hap- 


^ Timoiir in liis Institutes informs us, that, in order to keep those officxjrs 
W'hivn lie nominated to j;rcat charires susjiended between hope and fear, he 
apj)i)inted io each station another ])ersoii, wJioin he denominates a Kotul, or 
‘‘ successor.” Tlie learned editor of the Traiislation of his Institutes re- 
marks, that “ by this artful policy, he not only secured his authority over 
the provinces which he divided amonft his Ameers, by placini? a spy (for 
sindi was the Kotul) over the conduct of each of them, hut made every pro- 
vince answer the purpose of satisfyiiiir tfco instead of one of his Ameers.” — 
Ti MO nil’s Jnstitnlcs^j*. It is difficult to understand how a policy 
could succeed, hich proclaimed suspicion at the moment it gave charge; or 
how both parties could have been satisfied where their interests were op- 
posed, and the prosperity of one at variance w ith that of the other. 
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piness of every human being as a feather in the scale, when 
weighed against the advancement of what he deemed his 
personal glory ; and that appears to have been measured by 
the number of kingdoms he laid waste, and the people he' 
destroyed. The vast fabric of his power had no founda- 
tion : it was upheld by his individual fame ; and tlic mo- 
ment he died, his empire dissolved. Some fragments of it 
were seized by his children ; but in India alone did tliey 
retain dominion for any length of time. In that country 
■we yet perceive a faint and expiring trace of the former 
splendour of the iVloghul dynasty; a pageant, supported 
by the British nation, still sits upon a throne at Delhi, 
and we view in him the gradual decline of liuman greatness, 
and wonder at the state to Avhich a few centuries have re- 
duced the descendants of the great Timour. 

Timour had bequcatlied his crown to his grandson, Beer 
Mahomed : but that prince was at Candahar when his father 
died ; and Khulleel Sultan, another grandson, who was with 
the army, obtained the support of several powerful chiefs, 
and the possession of Samarcund, the capital of the empire. 
A contest took })lace between these princes, and terminated 
unfavorably ibr Peer ]\Iahomed, wlio was soon afterwards 
put to death by the treachery of his own minister Khulleel 
Sultan, who was a prince of excellent temper, and liad many 
good qualities, might have preserved tlie power lie had 
acejuired, had not his violent love for the celebrated Shad- 
ul-Mulk^" diverted him from the cares of government. That 
fascinating woman, who had before L’>’ed witli a Tartar 
chiefs, obtained so absolute a sway o\er her lover, tfiat 
every consideration was subordinate to the gratification of 
her wishes. Never was the vanity of ambition more strik- 
ingly exemplified. The vast treasures which Timour had 

^ Do Guignes. 

® This name signifies “ the joy or delight of the country.” 

She was then an object of the attachment of Khulleel Snltan, who, it 
was suppr)sod, had secretly maiTied her ; and Timour twice intended put- 
ting her to death. 
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amassed by the conquest of nearly half the world, were 
squandered at the will of a courtesan, whose extravagance 
was^ boundless. But this scene could not last. The chiefs 
Vho had raised Khulleel to the throne, were scandalized at 
a proceeding so degrading to the successor of the great Ti- 
inoui: ; and their discontents were aggravated by the com- 
plaints of the high-born females in the deceased emperor’s 
liarani, who saw with disgust a woman of low birth and 
dissolute character raised above them<^. These feelings gave 
rise to a conspiracy, which ended in the ruin of the unfortu- 
nate Khulleel : he was seized by the conspirators, and sent 
a prisoner to Kashghar ; where, instead of endeavouring to 
eilect his release, and recover his power, he spent his whole 
time in writing verses to his beloved mistress, who had been 
exfK)sed to the most cruel indignities. She was led in chains 
througii the streets of Samarcund, and had to sustain the 
hj^mlts and outrages of an irritated populace, who not only 
ascrilied to her many of tiic oppressions they had suffered 
during the reign of Khulleel, but viewed in her the cause of 
all that unhappy prince’s misfortunes. 

Sultan Shah llokh, the uncle of Khuheel Sultan, marched 
troin Khorassan, on hearing of his nephew’s dethronement. 
His authority was immediately acknowledged in Samarcund 
and over ail Transoxania ; and Khulleel, unable to endure 
ab-ence from the olyect of his love, hastened to throw 
himself upon Shah Rokh’s clemency. The generous mo- 
narch commiserated his sufferings, and not only gave him 
the govenimcnt of Khorassan, but restored his beautiful 
mistress to his arms. This amiable but weak prince died 
in Khorassan some years afterwards; and bhad-ul-Mulk 
acted a part which has given fame to her memory : she 
struck a j>oniard to her heart, and the lovers w'cre buried in 
one tomb at Rhe ^ 

Sultan Shah Bokh w^as the fourth son of the Ameer 


c De Guignes. 
^ De Guignes. 
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Timour. He held the goverument of Ehorassan at his 
father’s death, and declined entering into any contest for 
the crown of Tartary. When liis nephew was expellee^ he 
marched, and made himself master of the empire. He was 
a brave and generous, not an ambitious prince ; and, during 
a reign of thirty-eight years, we hear of no wars, except 
with the Turkoman tribes of Asia Minor, whose powei* 
Timour had overcome, but not destroyed ; and who, since 
his death, had recovered their possessions, and extended 
their dominion over Aderbijan. Shah liokh, whose cou- 
rage, we are told by eastern historians, was equal to his 
virtue, defeated Kara Yusoof in three great battles; and, 
after the death of that Turkoman ])rince, was still more 
successful in a war with his sons, Jchaii Sliah and Secuiulcr, 
the former of whom was reduced to the condition of a tri- 
butary governor of Aderbijan, and the latter bcraine a 
fugitive from his country. But Shah Kokh inherited no 
passion for conquest. Imitating tlie virtuous son^' of Chen- 
ghiz, lie desired not to extend, but to repair, the ravages 
committed by his father. He rebuilt the walls of Herat 
and Merv, and restored almost every tow n and province in 
liis dominions to prosperity. He also encouraged men oi* 
science and learning; and his court was very sjjlendid. He 
cultivated the friendship of contemporary moiiarchs ; and 
we read in Khondemir a very curious account of some 
embassies which passed between him and the Eiiijieror of 
China^. 

Sultan Shah Rokh died at the age of seventy-one; he was 
succeeded by his oon, Ulugh Beg, a pi'ince who liad made 
peaceful studies^ the chief object of his life, and had entirely 
neglected war ; a science more iinp)rtant than all others 
to a person in his condition. His fate was cruel : he was 
defeated, taken prisoner, and put to death by his own sor^ 


p Octal. See p. 261 . 

•' Asiatic Miscellany, vol. i. p. 77* • 

* IJluj'h Be" assembled all the astronomers of liis kinp^dom ; and tlie cele- 
brated tables, known by his name, were the result of their labours. 
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Abdul Lateef ^ It is a consolation to know that this un- 
natural prince enjoyed the power he attained by so mon- 
strous a crime, only for six months: he was slain by his own 
•soldiers. 

After the death of Ulugh Beg, we find a crowd of the 
descendants of Timour contending for the provinces of his 
empire. So great was the respect entertained for the blood 
of the hero, tliat every one who could boast of it in his 
veins, found adherents who enabled him either to obtain a 
throne, or an honourable grave. Baber the grandson of 
Shah Rokh, established himself in the government of Kho- 
rassan and the neighbouring countries. This prince, who 
had been very dissipated, assured his friends of his reso- 
lution to reform, by a solemn vow at the tomb of the Imaiun 
Reza, at flushed, to renounce wdne ; and for a time he had 
tlie fortitude to preserve this sacred pledge. But habit 
.’( uld not be coiujuered : he renewed his excesses, and 
l)n)iight on an illness whic ii terminated his life. 

Bal)er \^ as succeeded l)y Abou lSeyd“S the great grandson 
of Timour. This prince, who, during the life of Shah Rokh, 
had governed Shiraz and Fars, repaired at his death to the 
court of Jiis successor ; and having, during the changes that 
occurred, greatly increased his power and iiifiuence, he 
made an eifori at the death of Baber to obtain the empire 
tl.‘ was at first successful, but ultimately lost his life in an 
expedition agiiiiist the Turkomans". Abou Seyd left eleven 
sons ; but none of them merit notice, except Oman Shaikh, 
v^ho was a})p(3iincd governor of Andekan, a province of 
Tartary ; and his memory is preserved, as the father of the 


^ Do (rili^ncs. 

> Not the famous fountler of the lUoghul cmi)ire in India. 

A!>ou Sovd was the son of 31 eerza Sultan JJfduniicii, the mui of 3Ieeraii 
Sliah, the son of Timour. 

” De Ouiftnes. 

" He was ohlii^ed to retreat from Karahaffh in oonsequeuce of want of 
provisioim; he was jTursued, made prisoner, and slain by Hussein Beg, the 
chief of the Turkomans. 
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justly celebrated Baber, who, after a long and glorious 
struggle against Shybuk Khan Usbeg, the enemy and con- 
queror of his family, retreated to India. There his great 
qualities obtained him one of the most splendid empires ill 
the world, which his descendants long enjoyed, and of which 
they are at this day the nominal sovereigns. 

At the death of Abou Seyd, Sultan Hussein Meerza, a 
descendant of Timour, made himself master of the emjnre. 
His great victories over the numerous competitors for the 
throne, as well as over the Usbegs, obtained him the title 
of Ghazee, or “ the victorious.’’ His court lK)asted of many 
eminent men. The celebrated Persian historian, Khonde- 
mir, was his subject; and has perpetuated the good qualities 
and triumphs of his sovereign. But the fortune of Hussein 
faded before that of the prince who liad driven Baber from 
his dominions ; and his son and successor, the la^t of the 
race of Timour who reigned in Persia, was compelled by 
the victorious Usbegs to seek his safety in a foreign 
country 

The Turkomans of Asia Minor have been before noticed. 
They W’ere divided*, as has been stated, into two great 
tribes ; the Kiira-Koinhx), and Ak-Koinloo, or the tribes 
of the black and white sheep,'’ from their carrying the 
figures of these animals in their standards. Kara Ma- 
homed, the founder of the first dynasty, left his small ter- 
ritories, of which the capital was Van, in Armenia, to his 
son, Kara Yusoof, who, though possessed of considerable 
powTr, was compelled to fly before the sw’^ord of Timour 
When that conqueror died, he returned from Egypt, and 
was victorious in an action with Ahmed Eel-Khannee, the 
ruler of Bagdad, whom he made prisoner and pul to death. 
After this success, Kara Yusoof collected an army of above 


P This prince, whose name was Baideziinnaii, found refuge with Shall 
Ismail Sooffee, who had established his power in the eastern parts of Persia : 
he was settled at Talircez ; and the OtUomaii emjierorf when he took 
that city, sent him to Constantinople, where he died. 

1 De Guignes. 
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a hundred thousand men, and was preparing to attack Sultan 
Shah Rokh, but he was suddenly taken ill, and died -at 
a small village near Tabreez ^ Never did an occurrence 
niark more forcibly the character of that ephemeral power 
which rests solely on niilit;^ry means, than what took place 
at the death of this chief. No enemy was near ; but the 
loss of their leader at once disorganized the numerous army 
wliich Kara Yusoof had assembled: and while the different 
leaders were thinking of their own views, the body of him 
whom they had so recently honoured and obeyed as their 
sovereign, lay naked and mutilated, the ears having been 
cut off on account of their rich pendants. The putrid corpse 
was at length interred by an inferior officer, induced by pity 
to pay the last sad rites to one who, the liour before he died, 
commanded the service of several millions of subjects. 

"J'his j)rince was succeeded by Secunder, wlio commenced 
hi. reign by p\itting to death his brother, Abou Seyd. He 
was defeated, as has been before stated, by Shah Rokh, who 
added Rhe to his own possessions, and gave Tabreez to 
Jehaii Shah, the brother of Secunder. The latter survived 
these events but a short period : he fell by the hands of his 
own son ; and tlie parricide was prt)tected by liis uncle, 
Jehan Shah, who, after having fully established himself in 
Aderbijan, coiK|ucred Georgia, great part of Irak, and all 
Fars, and Kerman*’. He desired to carry his arms into 
Khorassan, but was compelled to return by the rebellion of 
Ills two sons, to whom he had committed the charge of 
Tabreez and Bagdad. He had no sooner reduced them^ 
than he w'as obliged to assemble all liis forces to encounter 
Uzun Hussun, chief of the Turkomans of the white sheep, 
who was rising rapidly into fame, and had established a 
powerful principality at Diarbekir. Jehan Shah fell in one 

' Do Guides. 

• De Gui^t^nes. 

* One of his sons, Peer Boodak Khan, who had seized Bagdad, defended 
that city for some time, but was made prisoner and put to death. 
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of the first actions hefoiifi^ht with this chief; and his son, 
Hussun Aly, who collected a large force, was equally un- 
fortunate. After some vicissitudes, he was defeated and 
made prisoner Uzun Hussun, who put him and all his 
family and relations to death. This cruelty is commendixl 
by many historians, who assert that it was necessary to 
avenge the lionour of his family. Set'under, the son of Kjira 
Yusoof, when he fled from Shah Rokh, had by accident 
made KariV Osman, the grandfather of Hzun Hussun, pri- 
soner. He confined him at Erzerooni, where he tlied ; and 
Secunder had the barbaritv, when he aft(Twards visited that 
place, to dig up tlie hody of his enemy, that he might strike 
the head off and send it in triiimpli to the Sultan of Egypt. 
This horrid and brutal outrage produced an irrecont'ilable 
feud between the two tribes ; and the extirpation of all the 
i*elations and tlcscendants of Secunder was considered an 
inadequate revenge for his base and insulting treatment of 
the remains of Kara Osman. 

The history of the chiefs of the tribe of the white sheep 
resembles that of their rivals and enemies. The dynasty 
which Uzim Hussun founded, is sometimes termed Baven- 
deree, from the name of a person to whom they trace their 
descent. We may date their first aggrandizement from tlie 
reign of Timour, wlio accepted the services of one of tlu*ir 
leaders, and rew^arded his valour ami attachment with 
several grants in Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor. 
Kara Osman, the chief who was so distinguished, entercxl, 
after the death of Timour, into a war with the tribe of the 
black sheep His fate has Ix^en related, as well as the 
vengeance taken for the insults offered to liis corpse, hy 
Uzun Hussun, or Hussun the Long*. The latter, after 
extirpating his rivals, engaged in a war with Sultan Abou 
Seyd. lie is said to liave f)wed his triumph over a very 
superior force, more to liis skill and activity, than his cou- 

“ l)e Guignes. 

^ He is often termed In European Listory Uzun Kassizn. 
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rage. We are told by his historians that he avoided a close 
action, but continually harassed his enemies by a species of 
warfare which is termed Kossackee^, or “ resembling the 
ICoss{!Lcks.” In other words, the war was carried on against 
their supplies. His success w^as complete : the army of the 
sultan was reduced to such distress by these predatory at- 
tacks, that they were forced to disjjerse without figliting a 
battle; and in that hurry and confusion w^hich always attends 
tl)c flight of an irregular body of men, their monarch fell 
into the hands of Uzun Hussun, who thus became sovereign 
over a great part of the dominions of the House of Tiniour^ 

Uzun Hussun, after making himself master of Persia, 
turneil his arms in the direction of Turkey ; but his career 
w'as jirrested by tlu* superior genius of the Turkish emperor, 
Mahomed the Second : he siiflered a signal defeat, which 
terminated his schemes of ambition. He died, after a reign 
» f 'leven year?>5 at the age of seventy. All authors agree in 
ascribing valour and wisdom to this prince. We are told 
by an European ambassador ^ who resided at his court, tliat 
he was a tall thin man, of a very open and engaging coun- 
tenance ; and that his army amounted to fifty thousand 
iiorsc, a great proportion of which were of very indifferent 
c|uality. 

From the death of Uzun Hussun until the elevation of 
Sh.*h Ismail Suffaveah, a period of twenty-six years, there 
are few events worthy of notice. The sons, gTandsons, and 
nephews, of Hussun, contended with each other for his ter- 
ritories ; and by their dissensions not only accelerated their 
own ruin, but prepared the way for a dynasty of a character 
very different from any tliat had yet governed Persia. The 
inhabitants of tliat country, wearied of the continual wars 
carried on by chiefs of military tribes, who to the,* common 

y The Marhattas, who are mastere in this species of warfare, also call it 
Kossackee ; and that term proves the source of their art in predatory war. 

* De (iuigues. • 

^ An envoy from Venice, sent hy tliat republic to solicit the aid of Uzun 
Hussun against the Turks, • , 
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motives of hostility often added those of family feuds, saw 
Avith delight a race of monarchs rise into power, likely, from 
their origin and liabits, to be exempt from many of those 
feelings which, by their tendency to per|)etuate discord,' 
had made the nation despair of ever again obtaining the first 
of all blessings, internal peace. 


Chapter XII. 

THE SUFFAVEAN DYNASTY OF KINGS, FROM THE RISE OF 
THAT FAMILY, UNTIL THE DEATH OF ABBAS THE 
GREAT. 

Shah Ismail** Avas the first of the Suffavean monarchs. 
He traced his descent from Moossah, the seventh Iinaiinj ; 
and almost all his ancestors Avere regarded as holy men, and 
some of them as saints. They had long been settled at 
Ardebil, where they liA'ed as retired devotees, that they 
might attract disciples and obtain that fame Avhich they pre- 
tended to despise. The first of this family avIio accpiired 
any considerable reputation A\^as Shaikh Suffee-u-deen'*, 

^ In tlie account of the first rei^is of the Suffavean monarchs, I follow 
Mahomed Kiimal-chn-Isinail, wJio was an officer of eminence at the court 
of Abbas the Second. Thou^^h a flatterer, lie is esteemed the best aullio- 
rity. He has written a small but valuable work, called Zubd-ul-Tuarikh, 
or “ Historical Selections.” 

® AVe flud in the Zubd-ul-Tuarikh a full account of the ancestors of 
Shah Ismail, who, according to that work, was the son of Sultan llyder, the 
son of .Juneyd, the son of Shaikh Ibrahim, tluj son of Khaujali Aly, the son 
of Sudder-u-deen, the son of Shaikh Suffee-u-deeii Isln'ick, the son of Ju- 
breel, the son of Sliaikh Salah, the son of Shaikh Kuttub-ii-deeii, the son of 
Shaikh Saidh-ii-deeri, the .son of Russheed, the son of Maliomed-ul-Haflz, 
tlie son of Aiwuz.ul. Khans, the son of Firoze Shah Zereen-Kullah, the sou 
of Synd Mahomed of Arabia, the son of Syud Aboul Kassim, the son of 
Aboul Kassim Humza, the son of Moossah Kazim, the seventh Imaum. 

** Suflee-u-deen means “ the purity of the faith.” It has been a subject 
of controversy, whether the name of Suifee, as applied to this person, was a 
proper name, or mednt to designate Lis religious character as a Sooifee. It 
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from whom this dynasty takes its name of SufFaveah. He 
was succeeded by Sudder-u-deen ^ who, as well as his im- 
mediate descendants, Ehaiijah Aly, Juneyd, and Hyder, 
acquired the greatest reputation for sanctity. Contempo- 
rary monarchs, we are informed, visited the cell of Sudder- 
u-deen. The great Tiraour, when he went to see this holy 
man, demanded what favour he could confer upon him. 
‘‘ Keleasc the prisoners you have brought from Turkey V’ 
was the noble and pious request of the saint. The con- 
queror complied ; and the grateful tribes, when they re- 
gained their liberty, declared themselves the devoted disciples 
of him to whom they owed it*^. Their children preserved 
sacred the obligation of their fathers, and the descendants 
of these captives became the supporters of the family of 
Suffee, and enabled tlie son of a devotee to ascend one of the 
most splendid thrones in the world. History docs not 
Ta 'uish us with a better motive for obedience, or a nobler 
origin of power. 

Ehaujah Aly, after visiting Mecca, went on a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem. He died there, and his tomb is still shown as 
that of the Shaikh ^ of Persia ^ His grandson, Juneyd, look 

might have bren t iiher : both Suffee and Sonffee liave the same root, Sufd, 
which means clean, ]>ure and as it is a point that never can he settled, 
it d'-es not merit discussion. There is no doubt that Shaikh Suffee-u-deen 
was a Sooffee, o. “ philosophical devotee;” but his being named as he was 
is not essential to establish this fact. 

*“ Ue is often called Snltan Sudder.ii.deen; or “ the pre-eminent of the 
faith.-’ 

^ The author of the Zubd-ul-Tuarikli observes, That wdien Shaikh 
Suffee died, Sudder-u-deen succeeded. The temporal ruleis of the age paid 
their respects to this holy man. Among them was the Ameer Timour, n ho 
haile Sudder-iudeen demand a favour of him. The saint required that he 
would release the prisoners he had brought from Roons (Turkey). Timour 
complied w'ith his desires.” Tliere appears no reason to drmbt the correct- 
ness of this writer, though both D’llerhelot and Sir W. .Tones relate this 
anecdote of Suffee-u-deeii, who is always represented as a person of extra- 
ordinary piety and great fame. 

s Mirkhond and Zdbd-ul-Tuarikli. 

^ He is often called Shaikh Aly : both Shaikh and Khaujah are terms of 
respect. • 

* Zuhd-ul-Tuarikh. 

VoL. I. 
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up the sacred mantle after the death of his father * ; and 
so great a crowd of disciples attended this holy man, that 
Jehan Shah, the chief of the tribe of KarA Koinloo, or the 
black sheep, who at that time ruled Aderbijan, became 
alarmed at their numbers, and banished him from Ardcbil. 
Juneyd went next to Diarbekir, and met with the kindest 
reception from its ruler, Hussiio, a chief whose history has 
been given, and who became so celebrated under the name 
of Uziin Hussiin. This prince thought it an lionour to 
connect himself by marriage with tlie holy man, and gave 
his sister to Juneyd ; but neither tliis alliance, nor the num- 
bers and influence of his followers, could enable the banished 
priest to re-establish himself at Ardebil. Disap])oinled in 
tliat hope liy the jealous policy of Jehan Shah, he went witli 
his disciples to Sliirwaii; and s(K)n afterwards lost his life 
from the wound of an arrow which he received in a conflict 
with the troops of that province His son, Sultan Hyder 
succeeded him. Hyder was of proud descent, as liis mo- 
ther was the sister of Uzun Ilussun ; and his conduct 
showed that he w'as no less alive to his duties, as the de- 
scendant from a raCe of ^varriors, than to those he inhe- 
rited as the representative of a family of saints. His 
unde, Uzun Hussun, who by his overthrow of Jehan 

^ The mantles or patched garments used hy Ascetics or Sooffee teachers, 
have always been, in the East, objects of religious veneration. It is by 
leaving their mantle that these holy men transfer their ernj>ire over the 
minds of their disciples, to their successors. Tlieir power is groiindi'd on 
their sacred character, which rests on their poverty and contempt of worldly 
goods. Their mantle is in general their all ; and its transfer, therefore, 
marks their heir. Some of these mantles can be traced for several centuries, 
and their value increases with their age. Tliey become relics whicli are 
almost worshipped ; and their possessor Las many disciples and followers, 
who venerate the tattered and patched garment much more than the person 
who wears it. 

‘ The father of Juneyd was Shaikh Ibrahim ; but little is said of him, 
except that he was a pious man. 

2ubd-ul-Tuarikli. 

" The lofty names of sultan and shah were often assumed by religious 
men, who pretended to possess a celestial kingdom/ 
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Sliah and the Sultan Abou Seyd, had become sovereign 
of all Persia, gave him his daughter® in marriage ; and 
he had three sons by her, Sultan Aly, Ibrahim Meerza, 
’ and Sultan Shah Ismail. When the eldest attained the 
age of manhood, Hyder assembled all his followers, and, 
with the view of revenging his father’s death, made an at- 
tack upon Shir wan ; but the attempt was unfortunate ; he 
wah defeated and slain by the governor of that province^. 
Tlie remains of the martyr (for so this warlike jjriest was 
tle(‘med) were interred at Ardebil. He was canonized, and 
his tomb became a place of devotion to his followers. 

Sultan Aly was proclaimed the successor of bis father; 
but he and his brothers were seized at Ardebil, by Ya- 
coob, one of the descendants of their grandfather, Uzun 
Ilussun, who, jealous of the numerous disciples that resorted 
to Aidebil, confined them to the tiill Fort of I stakin’, in 
Pars: they remained prisoners there upward of four years: 
then taking advantage of the anarchy that followed Yacoob's 
death, they made their escape, and flying to Ardebil, Avere 
soon joined by many of their adherents. But, before a suf- 
licieiit force could be collected, they were attacked, and 
Sultan Aly was slain. His brothers fled in disguise to 
Ghilan, where Ibrahim Meerza died. 

Ismail, the third son of Hyder, was a child during these 

mts. We know no j)articulars of his life until he had 
attained the age of fourteen, when he put himself at the 
head of his adherents, and marched against the great 
enemy of his family, the ruler of ShirwanS w hom he de- 
feated. Alwund-bcg, the son of Yakoob-beg, a prince of 
the dynasty of Ak-koinloo, or wdiitc sheep,*'* heard of this 


” T}i(* namo of this princess, according: to Muhomedfin authors, was Aulum 
Shoaeli, or the of tlie world.” But we are iiifonuod by a coiitem- 
jkorary Ihiropeaii writ«»i-, that siio was called ^lartli.i, and wars tlie daughter 
of Uzun Ilussun hy the ('hristian Lady Despiiia, a daughler of Calo 

Joannes, King of Trebizond PmeuAs's Pthjrlms^ vol. v. page 

Zubd-ul-Tuarikh. 

1 The title of this chief was Sbirwan Shah, or the King of Shirwaii.’* 
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with alarm, and hastened with all the troops he could col- 
lect to crush the young warrior. But his army had no 
better fate than the troops of Shirwan ; and the triumphant 
prince, who had become master of Aderbijan, established 
his residence at Tabreez. Next year, he marched into 
Irak, and fought a great action near Hainadan with Sultan 
Moorad, anollier prince of the family of Ak-koinloo, whom 
he Yanquished. Aft^r this success, he soon made him.<<clf 
master of all that province ; and in less than four years 
from his leaving Ghilan, the son of the pious Hyder was 
the acknowledged sovereign of Persia. 

Shah Ismail possessed a great advantage in not being 
bom the chief of a tribe. His family Mere objects of 
liostility to none; and were regarded by almost all his 
subjects with religious veneration. The most celebrated 
of his ancestors were Sooffecs, and had, no doubt, held all 
the tenets of that sect of philosophical deists; but it w'as 
necessary that their holy raptures should have an object 
more comprehensible to the mass of their adherents than 
the Divinity. They chose their ancestor Aly, the com- 
panion, nephew, and son-in-law of the prophet. In the 
history of Aly, as represented by the Persians, was some- 
thing peculiarly calculated to interest the best feelings of 
human nature. His followers contemplated with an admi- 
ration bordering on devotion, a youth of fourteen becoming 
the first convert of the prophet ; displaying throughout his 
life an unshaken constancy in the opinions he had so early 
adopted ; inferior to none in zeal, and superior to all in 
courage ; cherished by his uncle, who bestowed on him his 
favourite daughter, and destined him for his successor : yet 
after all deprived for a period of an inheritance, which 
seemed on every ground his right; and submitting pa- 
tiently to the wrongs he sustained from the elevation of the 
three first successors to the prophet, Aboubeker, Omar, 
and Osman, rather than draw that sword, which was the 
terror of infidels, against true believers, who, however 
misled, were still followers of the faith he loved. 
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Though Aly ultimately attmncd the caliphate, he enjoyed 
that dignity but a short period. His desire to prevent 
contentions among the faithful, made him submit his 
•claims to the decision of an artful * enemy, and he was 
defrauded of power before he fell under the dagger of an 
assassin. The injuries he sustained had produced early 
divisions among the Mahomedans ; and these were increased 
by tlic misfortunes of his son, Huss(|d, who, deceived by 
the promises of his adherents into an attempt to gain 
dominion,* perished miserably on the sandy plains of 
Kerbelah ; while his brother Hussun was doomed to the 
more cruel fate of being poisoned by a wife he loved, who 
was led by her avarice and ambition to become the instru- 
ment of his implacable enemies. 

From the lime when these events occurred, there had 
always been a sect, who, upholding the rights of Aly and 
Ills children, addrc.ssed them in their prayers, and vented 
secret curses on their oppressors. But the great power of 
the Soonee, or orthodox Maliomedans,” had repressed 
these sectaries, who had been often visited by the most 
cruel persecutions. The ancestors of Shah Ismail had 
instructed their adherents in the tenets of this sect. Aly 
was the sacred name on w hich they continually called. His 
wrongs were the object of their inmost thoughts ; and that 
ha»^red which indulging in these sentiments excited against 
his enemies was, by an easy and natural transition, trans- 
ferred to such as continued to respect and reverence names 
which they abhorred. It was in his active and invincible 
hatred to all Soonees, that is, to all persons who believed 
in the superior right of the three caliphs who preceded Aly, 
that the disciple of the family of Suffee recognised himself 
as a zealous follow^er of the new faitli ; and the very name 
of Sheah, which signifies a sectary,’' and which his enemies 
had given as a r^roach, was changed into a title in which 
he gloried, and by which he deemed himself pledged to 
eternal hostility ttgainst the adherents of the enemies of Aly. 
No feeling could be more calculated to promote the great- 
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nc?s of Persia as an independent kingdom. It was a flame 
which spread to every bosom ; and, as a powerful motive of 
action, while the fervour continued, it was, perhaps, fully 
equal in force to that spirit of patriotism which can only 
be known in nations cnjo3dng a free and just government. 

Ismail took full advantage of the enthusiasm of his 
disciples, to cherish feelings so essential for the i)olitical 
greatness of his empire. The seven Turkish tribes', who 
had been the chief promoters of his glory and success, were 
distinguished by a particular dress : they wore a red cap, 
and thence received the Turkish name of Kiizzil-bash, or 

red heads,’’ which has descended to their posterity. 
Their swords w'erc consecnated by those distinctions to the 
defence of the Sheah religion; and a sense of that obli- 
gation has survived the family by whom it was (‘reatod. 

It would be tedious to detail the actions of Ismail. He 
was occiq)ied for some years after he a.^cended the tlirone 
in subjugating those provinces of PerMa M'hich continued 
to resist his authority. When that object was accom- 
plislicd, he attacked and took Bagdad and its Mirrouncling 
territories. In the *next year he encountered the l)sJ)egs 
in Khorassan, defeated them, and slew their chief, Shybuk 
Khan : this victory gave him complete possession of that 
large and valuable province. He next proceeded to Bulkh, 
subdued it, and then returned to Koom. He had enjoyed 
but a short repose, when he was called to defend Khorassan, 
again invaded by the Usbegs, who, however, Avere once 
more defeated ; and Ismail, by leaving S(mie of his bravest 
troops in that quarter, provided against their future pre- 
datory attacks ^ 

Hitherto Ismail was successful, ])ut he had now to en- 


' The names of these tribes were the Oostajaloo, the Shamloo, the 
Nikalloo, the lUharloo, the Zulkudder, the Kiijur, and the Affshar. Each 
of these (according to tlie rei*sian manuscript from whicli I liave taken 
their names) Imd seven sn})ordinatc tribes under them ; luit this probably 
refers in»t to trilies. Imt to subordinate leeruhs, or branches. 

* Ziibd.ul-Tuarikh, 
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amnter a powerful enemy. Sultan Seliin^ advanced from 
Constantinople toward Persia, at the head of a numerous 
and wTll-ap])omtcd army. An action took place on the 
•frontier of Aderbijan, in ^ which the Persian monarch suf- 
fered a complete defeat. Among other officers of rank, 
Mc‘er Syiid Sheriff, the Sudder-ul-Suddoor^, or chief 
jjontiff* of the kingdom, was slain. Ismail, who had con- 
li'inplated victory in this contest as the consummation of 
Ills glorv, tried all that the most desperate valour could 
ofleet. We are told by Persian authors, that the cannon 
of Selim were linked together, to prevent the charge of the 
Persian cavalry, and that the sabre of the brave monarch 
cut asunder the large chain by which they were joined. 
But all was in vain ; the day was irretrievably lost. The 
effect of so great a reverse, on the sanguine mind of Ismail, 
was di'oj) and lasting : thougli before of a cheerful dispo- 
sirion, he >vas never afterwards seen to smile. 

The Turkish monarch reaped no other fruits from his 
victory, but the glory of defeating Ismail, and the plunder 
of the P(?rsian camp. Want of supjdies forced him to 
retreat; and the great preparations wjiich he subsequently 
made to conquer Persia, were directed against the Egyptians 
and Clireassian^. The death of Selim, some time after- 
wards, encouj aged l.smail to cross the Araxes, and attack 

* Aa’ordinii to Turkish historians, Selim prot'Ifiiined his ex})eiliti(m a(»'aiiist 
Isnuiil a relii^ious war : the royal saint of Persia is often termed by them 
Shytaii-Kooli, or the slave of the devil.” 

The Chevalier D’Ohsson, in his learned work on the Mahomeclan relit^ioii, 
has ffiven us a copy of tlie letter sent by Sultan Selim to ISliah Ismail on 
mis occasion, Avhieh is arrof,aint and imperious. The iKiuglity style of the 
monarch was sujiported by the Turkish Ouliimuh, who, in the FetwaUs they 
published at the commeneemeiit of this war, declare that there is more 
merit in killiin; one Persian Sheah, than seventy Christians. — H’Oiisson’s 
Ottoman Empire^ p. 101. 

’• This oltice was never bestowed on any but a S>nd, or descendant of the 
propbotT The iierson holding it was at the head of the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment ; and, during the SufFavean dynasty, enjoyed great power. His 
title of Sndder-ul-Siddoor may be traiiblated, ‘‘ the pre-eminent among the 
minister.'.” 
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Georgia, which he subdued. But this was his last conquest : 
he died* at Ardcbil, where he had gone on a pilgrimage to 
tlie tomb of his father. 

The Persians dwell with rapture on the character of 
Ismail, deeming him not only the founder of a great 
dynasty, but the person to whom the faith they glory in 
owes its establishment as a national religion. He is called 
in their histories Shah Shean^, or the King of the 
Sheahs ; an appellation marking the affection with which 
his memory is regarded. Though he may not be entitled 
to their extravagant praises, he certainly was an able and 
valiant monarch. During his w^hole life, he only suffered 
one defeat; and the large park of artillery, and improved 
knowledge in war, which Sultan Selim must have derived 
from his intercourse with Europe, were, no doubt, the r(‘al 
causes of the advantage which he gained. 

TamS-sp succeeded his father, when he was ten years of 
age, and fell of course into the hands of his ministers. He 
had hardly ascended the throne, when he was involved in a 
w'ar with 01>eid Khan, ruler of the Usbegs ; but we find 
him compelled to return from Khorassan, whither he had 
gone to encounter that monarch, to his capital of Kasveen, 
in consequence of a violent dispute between two of the 
Kuzzil-bash tribes, whose feuds threatened to disturb the 
internal tranquillity of the kingdom. His presence settled 
this quarrel; and he hastened back to Khorassan, where one 
of his generals had been completely defeated. The royal 
army encountered the enemy between Jam and Mushed, 
and gave them a signal overthrow. After diis success, 

> This prince died on Monday the 19th of Kojub,A.H. 030. He left four 
sons (Tam^pMeerza, Sam Meerza, Baliaram. Meerza, and Ilkhas Merrza) 
and live daughters. 

7 We are told by a contemporary European traveller in Persia, that his 
subjects deemed him a saint, and made use of his name in tlieir prayers. 
Many disdained to wear armour when they fought under Ismail; and his 
sokRdl% used to bare their breasts to their enemies, and jcourt death, exclaim, 
ing, Sheah ! Shcah ! to mark the holy cause for which they fought.—* 
PuRCUAs's Pilgrims^ vol. v. p. 384. 
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Tam ftsp went to Bagdad; the government there had been 
usurped by Zulfekar Khan, a chief of the Kurd tribe, of 
Kulhoor®, whom he took, and put to death. 

• Though the armies of the young king were victorious 
against all foreign enemies, the peace of his kingdom 
appears at the commencement of his reign to have been 
continually disturbed by the jealousy, violence, and ambi- 
tion of the Kuzzil-bash chiefs, eager to attain power during 
the minority of their sovereign. The tribe of Shamloo* 
had one day a scuffle with that of Tukuloo, and pursued 
their chief, Jehan Sultan, till he took refuge in the king'‘s 
tents ; a conflict ensued with the royal guards, and Hussein 
Khan Shainkx) was slain. Encouraged by the fall of this 
chief, the whole tribe of Tukuloo prepared to assault that 
of Shamloo, and w'ould listen to no terms unless the young 
monarch were delivered over to their charge; in other words, 
ur*lcss their chief, by possessing the royal person, became 
the ruler of Persia. Tamasp, who was now sixteen years 
of age, heard the insulting proposal mth undisguised in- 
dignation. He called on all the soldiers of his army to 
save their king from being the prisone" of an insolent and 
overbeai'ing tribe The appeal was successful ; almost all 
declared their readiness to support their prince. Taking 
advantage of their warmth in his cause, he commanded a 
gci eral attack on the tribe of Tukuloo; though the clan 
was numerous and brave, they were soon overpowered, a 
great number w^re slain, and the remainder compelled to 
find safety in flight. 

The Usbegs, taking advantage of the internal distractions 
in Persia, invaded Khorassan, and invested Herat so closely 
for eighteen months, that its inhabitants were reduced to 

> This tribe, which is now settled near Kermanshah, is still very nu- 
merous. 

" This term is a compound of Sham Syria and loo-son, and its signification 
of “ Sons of Syria ” proves it to have heen one of those tribes that T&our 
conveyed prisoners to Persia when he subdued Bayezeed. 

Zubd-ul-Tuarikh. 
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live on the flesh of dogs and cats ; but Taniasp advanced 
to their relief, and the Usbeg cliief abandoned the siege and 
retreated with precipitation into Tartary. A sliort time 
after this event; tlie tranquillity of the empire was threatened ' 
by a more serious danger. Soliinan, the Turkisli Emperor 
of Constantinople, invited by an ex-ruler of Adcrbijan and 
by some discontented nobles, invaded Persia, and after con- 
quering all the territories to the west of the Araxes, tlie 
provinces between the Tigris and Euphrates, and jiart of 
Kurdistan, besieged Tabreez, which was forced to sur- 
render. Encouraged by this rapid success, he marched to 
Sultaneah, and would have reduced it, had not tlie great 
severity of the season compelled him to retreat. He pro- 
ceeded to Bagdad, which was evacuated at his ap])roacli. 
Next season lie again entered Persia, but was soon compelled 
to retire. The Persian monarch, who liad hitherto acted 
on the defensive and avoided tin engagement, commenced 
the most active operations the inomcnt Soliman retreated. 
His advance into Armenia forced tlie Turkish army to 
hasten to the defence of their new coiiqiiestM^, almost all of 
which they were obliged to abandon. 

The rebellion of Sam Meerza, a prince of the blood royal, 
threw Kliorassan into confusion; and Olieid Khan Usbeg, 
whose invasions appear to have been periodical, made himself 
master of Herat ; but on the ajiproach of Tamasp he plun- 
dered that noble city, and retired with immenso ^spoil across 
the Oxns. The king continued his march to Candaliar ; and 
Sam Meerza fled at liis approach. The rule of this city and 
the province subject to it was bestowed on Peer Boodak 
Khan Kujur**, who next year surrendered it to KSmeran 
Meerza, the son of Baber, the reigning Emperor of Delhi. 

The reign of Tamasp owes much of its celebrity to the 
royal and hospitable reception he gave to the Emperor 


*= Zubd-ul.Tuarikh. 

^ Tliis is the first mention I liave met in Persian liiStory of any noble of 
the tribe of Kujur, by whom the throne is.now occupied. 
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HcKjmayoon, when forced to fly from India and take shelter 
in his dominions. The Persians have in all ages boasted of 
their hospitality; and the vanity of every individual is con- 
teriK'd in supporting the pretensions of his country t() a 
superiority in the exercise of this national virtue. The 
arrival of the fugitive Hooinayoon presented an oppor- 
tunity of a very singular nature for displaying this noble 
(pialily ; and we know no example of a distressed monarch 
so royally welcomed, so generously treated, and so effec- 
tual I y relieved. All the means of the kingdom were called 
forth to do honour to the royal guest ; and they were as 
liberally furnished to ro))lacc him upon his throne. Tamasp 
ineritocl tlie praise which his conduct obtained from distant 
nations: luit his own feelings must have been most gratified 
by the aj>plause of his subjects; every one of w’hom felt 
elevated by tlic munificent hospitality of his sovereign to the 
‘‘.I'fitive Emperor of India. 

llklias, the brother of 1 jhnasp, had rebelled, on hearing 
a false ro])ort of his death. He submitted; but was subsc- 
qiienily led by his fears to fly to Turkey, and entered there 
into an alliance? with the Emj)eror of Canstaiuinojfle, which 
encouraged Sollmaii to another invasion of Persia. Ilkhtis 
had many friends; and the danger might liavc been serious, 
if he had been able to jireserve terms w ith Soliman, wliicli, 
for* unately for liis brother, lie could not. After he had 
advanced as far as Isfahan, and the Turkish army had made 
themselves masters of all Adcrbijan, the aflairs of die reign- 
ing monarch were suddenly restored by th(?ir disagreement. 
Solimfin made an attempt to seize Ilkhas, wdio fled and took 
refuge in Kurdistan : he there claimed the protection of one 
of the principal chiefs, who soon afterwards was tempted, 
by a large bribe, to deliver him into the hands of his justly- 
incensed brother : he Avas imprisoned, and after a short 
period ® it w^as announced that his life had terminated. 


lie dieil in less tl*an a year sifter his iiu]irisonineut, and was supposed 
to have ix^en juit to dedth. The chief Avho j^ave him up was Surkhab-be.u 
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The war with Turkey continued for some years, but was 
marked by few events of consequence. T&m&sp subdued 
Georgia, and took some inconsiderable cities in Asia Minor * ; 
but he fell back when the Turkish emperor advanced to the 
Araxes. His enemies however soon retreated ; and the sup- 
port which the unfortunate Georgians had afforded them so 
irritated the King of Persia, that he overran the whole 
province, and led thirty thousand of its inhabitants into 
bondage. 

The anarchy ® which prevailed in the Turkish empire 
gave Persia a respite, and was favourable to the age and 
indolence of Shah Tamasp, who had now fixed his residence 
at Kazveen, and given over the charge of his armies to liis 
generals. Bayezeed, a son of the Emperor Solimfin, had 
fled to him for shelter, and was at first most kindly trciated ; 
but his bad conduct, and that of his attendants, forced the 
King of Persia to a very different course : he not only con- 
fined him, but gave him up to bis father, between whom 
and T^m&sp the peace that had been before concluded was 
thus confirmed. In the last twenty years of the reign of 
TAmAsp, the chief events related by liis historians, are the 
periodical invasions of Khorassan by the Usbeg Tartars ; 
and the ravages of a famine**, which, w^e arc told*, was so 
dreadful, that men became cannibals and devoured their 
own species. The country was also partially afflicted by 

Waly, of Ardeldn : bis capital was Sbaher-zour. He pretended to negotiate 
an arrangement between the brothers, by which Tamasp agreed to give the 
government of Shirwan to Ilkhds. But the death of the latter, and the 
annual payment of a thousand tomans to Surkhab from the royal treasury, 
proclaimed the character of this disgraceful transaction. 

^ Zubd-ul-Tuarikh. 

s Soliman the First, duped by one of his queens, had become the assassin 
of his children, and by cruelty and injustice had thrown several provinces of 
his empire into rebellion. 

^ We are informed by the gravest Persian writers, that this famine was 
relieved by showers from heaven. According to them, a substance fell 
resemlAing a diminutive grain of wheat, which, when mixed with a small 
portion of flour, became most nourishing food. 

* Zubd-ul-Tuarikh. 
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the plague ; and at Ardebil alone, thirty thousand persons 
perished. 

T&m&sp died at the age of sixty-four, after a reign of 
fiiore than fifty-three years. He was of a kind and generous 
disposition; appears to have possessed prudence and spirit ; 
and if not distinguished by great qualities, was free from 
any remarkable vices. In his early life he had probably 
been guilty of some excesses, but lie publicly repented ^ at 
the age of twenty-nine, and ordered all the taverns in his 
kingdom to be destroyed. His bigoted attachment to his 
religion was shown in his conduct to an English merchant, 
accredited by a letter * from Queen Elizabeth. That great 

** ZnM-ul-Tuarikh. 

^ Tlie letter of the queen was in Latin and Kiiglisii. Its contents were 
as follow * — 

“ Elizabeth., by the g^race of God, Queene of Enj^land, &c. To the right 
Jiiigutie, and righi victorious yn*inee, the great Sophie, Emperour of the 
Persians, Medes, Parthians, ilireans, Carmanians, Margiaus, of the people 
on this side and beyond the riuer of Tygris, and of all men and nations be- 
tweene the Caspian Sea and the Gulfe of Persia, greeting, and most happie 
iiuTease in all prosperitie. J5y the goodnesse of the Almightie God, it is 
ordeiiiwl, that those people, which not oncly the hrige distance of the lands, 
and tlie inuincihle widenessc of the seas, but also the very quarters of the 
iieauens do most farre sejiarate and set asunder, may iieuerthelesse, through 
gt)od coinuieiid<itioi. by writing, both ease, and Jilso commiiuicate betweene 
them, not onely the conceiued tlnmghts or deliberations, and gratefull offices 
of bumaiiitie, but also many commodities of mutual intelligence. There- 
fore, whereas our faithfull and right beloued seruaut, Anthonie Jenkinson, 
l)earer of these our letters, is deteimined, with our licence, fauour, and 
grace, to passe oi^t of this our realme, and, by God's suiferance, to trauell 
euen into Persia, and other your iiirisdictions ; we rninde truely with our 
good fauour, to set forward and aduance that his right laudable ])nrpose ; 
and that the more willingly, for that this his enterprise is onely grounded 
iijion an honest intent to establish trade of merchandize with your subiects, 
and with other strangers traffiking in your realmes. Wherfure we haue 
thought good, both to write to your maiestie, and also to desire the same, to 
uouchsafe, at our request, to grant to our sayd seruaiit, Anthonie Jenkin- 
son, good passports and safe conducts, by meanes and aiithoiitie whereof it 
may be free and lawfull for him, together with his familiars, seniants, 
callages, merchandise, and goods whatsoever, thorow your realmes, domi- 
nions, iiirisdictions, and prouinces, freely, and without impeachment, to 
iourney, go, passe, repasse, and tary so long as he shall please, and from 
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tiiid active sovereign, desirous of extending the commerce of 
lier kingdom, encouraged Mr. Anthony Jenkinson to visit 
the court of Persia. An English writer states that a pair 
of the king’s slippers"^ were sent to the envoy, lest his Chris- 
tian feet sJiould pollute the sacred carpet of the holy mo- 
nai-cli ; and that after he came to tlie presence, tlic first 
inquiry T&ni&sp made was not regarding tlie object of the 
mission, but the belief of the ambassador, wdiether lie was a 
Gaur, or unbeliever, or a Mahomedan ? The Englishman 
replied, he was neither an unbeliever nor a Mahomedan, 
but a Christian; and added, that he held Christ to be the 
greatest of prophets. The monarch said, that he was in no 
need of the aid of infidels, and bade him depart. lie did 
so; and a man followed him from the hall of audience till 
he was beyond the precincts of llie court, sprinkling sand 
on the path he walked over; an action meant to mark tlie 
sense the Mahomedan prince had of the uncleanness of the 
person wliom he had suffered to approach him. 

Shah Tamflsp left a large family. IIif> fifth son, IFydca* 
Meerza, was his favorite, and had been kept at court, while 


thence to roturae wliensouer he or tliey ^hall tliiiikci pxxl. If these lioly 
diieties of erstertaiiiment, and sweet offitTs of iiatnrall liumanitit* may he 
williniHy roneliided, sincerely enibraml, ami finnely onsenied, hetweene us 
and our realnu’s and snbiects, then we do hojx* that the Aliui^htit* (iml will 
tiring; It to i>:isse, that of ihe.se small beirinniio^^s ^^rcater moments of things 
slmll hereafter spriiijr, both to our furnitun* and honours, and also to the 
great commodities, and vue of our peoples: so it will be knowen that neither 
tlie earth, tl)e seas, nor the heauens, haue so niucli toree to seperate vs, as 
the godly disposition of iiaturall humanity and mutual h(Mieiu>lenpL* hatie to 
ioyne vs strongly together. God p’ant vnto ymr maicstie louj? and hapjjy 
felicity in earth, and perpptuall in heauen. Dated in Eiij^land, in our 
famous cilie of Ijoiidon, tlie 2.5 day of the monetli of April, in tlie yere of 
tlie fTeation.of the world 552!i, and of our Lonl and God Jesus (’hrisf 15(>1, 
and of our reip^ne the third.” — Hakluyt’s Vnyaffps. vol. i, p. IWU, 

It is the usage in Persia at this day, .and always has been, to eat and 
sleep on tlie same carpet on wliich they sit ; they «nre therefore kept per- 
fectly clean ; and it is usual for every person to leave their slioes, slippers, 
hoots, at the threshold, and put on a pair of clotji slippers : these were 
probably wliat Wcls sent to Mr. Jenkinson, whose reli^ous feelings may 
tkave led him to mistake attention for insult. 
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the others were either confined or employed in distant 
governments. Hyder, taking advantage of this, seized the 
palace and treasures, and proclaimed himself king". It 
•was tlie usage for the Suffavean monarchs to commit their 
sons to tlie charge of powerful chiefs of tribes, in order to 
create divisions favorable to their own security. Their 
narrow policy, anxious only for the present, was careless 
about the future evils of this dangerous system. The chief 
of the OostAjaloo, who had the charge of Hyder Meerza, 
w^as anxious for his elevation ; but those of the tribes of 
Afishar and Cherkus warmly espoused the interests of Ismail 
jNIeerza, tlie fourth son of Tamftsp, who at his death w'as 
confined in the fort of Kahke 

II yder, if he liad known how to use his advantages, from 
beuig on the spot and commanding the treasures of the 
kingdom, would have established himself on the throne ; 

t he was duped by the favorite suUrimlh p of the deceased 
monarch. This lady, tlie sister of Shamkril, chief of the 
riierkus, had long been all-powerful in the interior of the 
palace ; but the death of Timfisp placed her at the mercy 
of Hyder iVIeerza, wlio, from Jier conduct on a former occa- 
sion, when the king w^as very ill, ouglit to have been con- 
vinced that she was his enemy. Fearing this, she sought 
him the moment his father expired, and, throwing herself 
at 1 is feet, hailed him sovereign of rersia. “Account me,’’ 
phe exclaimed, “ your truest as I am your first slave !” 
Hyder, deliglited at this act of ready submission, replied, 
“ If you will but gain your brother, I am secure."” “ Let 
me seek him,” she cried, “ and be assured of success ‘i.” 
Orders were instantly given to permit her to depart. She 

*' Ziihd-ul-Tuarikli. 

" This fort, which seems to have been used as a state prison, is believed 
by the Persian with whom I read the Aulam-aiirah, to In* the modern 
Shesliah. 

Her name was Peri-Khau Khunum : she was alike celebrated for her 
beauty and ability. * '' 

‘1 Zubd-ul-Tuarikli. 
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found her brother, with whom she concerted the means of 
destroying the prince by w*hom she had been so rashly 
trusted; and who, in consequence of her intrigues, was 
massacred before his friends could assemble* 

Ismail was proclaimed king the moment his brotlier was 
slain; and messengers were sent to convey him from a 
prison to a throne. The short reign of this unworthy 
prince was marked by debauchery and crime. The rebel- 
lion of one of his cousins, Sultan Hussein Meefza, who held 
the government of Candahar, deterred him for some time 
from following the dictates of his cruel disposition. He 
feared, before the crown was fixed upon his brow, to 
commit acts which might alienate his subjects; but the 
instant he w'as released by the death ^ of Hussein from 
apprehension of a contest, he directed the massacre of all 
the princes of the blood royal at Kazveen, except Aly 
Meerza, whose life was spared, but even he was deprived 
of sight. 

Mahomed Meerza % the eldest son of Tamasp, had never 
been considered a competitor for the throne, on account of 
a natural weakness in his eyes, which rendered him almost 
blind, and was supposed to incapacitate him for exercising 
the sovereign functions ; but he had l)een employed during 
his father^s life as Governor of Khorassan, and, when 
removed from that station, had been appointed to Shiraz, 
whither he had gone with his eldest son, Humza Meerza, 
leaving, by desire of Tamasp, another son named Abbas, 
then an infant at the breast, as nominal Governor of Kho- 
rassan, under the tutelage of Aly Kooli KhanS a nobleman 
of high rairk“. Ismail did not think himself secure upon 

' Sultan Hussein Meerza proclaimed himself king. He saw this measure 
was disagreeable to some of his chief odicers, and therefore determiued to 
poison them at a banquet; but the cup, through mistake or design, was iirst 
serveil to himself, and he died the victim of his own treachery. 

^ This prince is often called Kh(xlah-bundah, or the slave of God.*' 

^ Aly KcH)li Khan was the chief of the tribe of Shamloo. 

“ Zubd-ul-Tuarikh. 
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the throne, until lie had slain Mahomed Mcerza and all his 
family. Orders to that effect were sent on the twelfth of 
llamazan to Shiraz ; and Aly Kooli was directed to put 
•to death the young Abbas : a second order of the most 
peremptory nature, commanded the instant execution of this 
infant ; but the powerful chief was led by superstition to 
defer obeying the cruel mandate, till the sacred month of 
llamazan had passed. This short respite preserved the 
life of a jiriiice destined to become the glory of Persia ; for 
a breathless messenger^' from Kazveen readied Herat on 
the last day of tliat month, and announced to Aly Kooli 
the death of Ismail, wlio had e\])ircd on the tliirteenth, the 
day after tlie order for ilie murder of Abbas was despatched 
Another express had been sent to Shiraz, aiul arrived within 
an hour of the time appointed for tlie execution of Mahomed 
]Meerza and his other children. 

The manner of Ismairs death marked his vile and dc- 
baudied character still more than his life. Having drunk 
very freely, lie ^^ellt, as was his habit, disguised into tlie 
city. His coinjianioii was a confectioner; and they” had 
rambled together till near morning, when the king retired 
to take some rest in one of tlie ujiper rooms of liis frieiurs 
Jiouse. His servants, wlio were not unaccustomed to tlicso 
excursions, heard in the morning where he was, and assem- 
bk 1 at tlie confeclioiier’s house ; but the door of the 
cliaiiiber in which the king slept was locked inside, and no 
one dared to disturb him. They became alarmed at his 
not waking, and made their fears known to his si^^er ; who 
immediately repaired to the spot, and directed the door to 
be taken oft* its binges. When they entered the room, 
l‘mail was found (|uite dead; and his comjianion, Hussein 
licg, lying near him, almost senseless from inioxication^. 
This man was immediately roused ; from his evidence it 


Zu])(l-ul-Tuarikli. 

y iMiihomed Bejiirfoo, au agent of Aly Kooli Khan, was the messenger. 
* Zuhd-ul-Tuarikh. 

Von. I. • Z 
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appeared that the kinjj liad taken, in addition to the wine, 
a greater quantity than usual of opium; and some suspi- 
cions were excited from his declaring, that tlie small box in 
which llie king kept liis preparatioir' of tliis drug was 
brought to him open, whereas it was generally sliut. The 
confectioner added that lie had remarked this to Ismail, 
who replied, it was of no consetpience, as a confidential 
female servant had opened it in his jircsence*’. This cir- 
cumstance gave rise to a belief that he had been poisoned ; 
but the joy all felt in being released from so depraved a 
tyrant, jircvented any further inquiry. 

]Mahomed ileerza was instantly proclaimed king. Ills 
first act was to put the chief of the C’herkus and hi-, siste r 
to death: which was not more necessary as a jiunidiment 
for their crimes, than to secure himself* against their lios- 
tility. Persia was invaded tlie year after he ascended the 
throne, by the 'Purks, the Tsbegs, and the Tartars of 
Kapeliack. None of them, however, madii an> serious 
impression ; and the leader' of the latter, had attaeked 
Gliilan, was defeated, made prisone r, and afterwards mur- 
dered. Tliis act of cruelty uas j’e\engt‘d ne.\t year bv a 
more successful irruption of the same tribe. The brother 
of the cliief who had been slain, surprised Shirwaii, and 
killed the governor and a great number of the inhabitants. 

Sultan ^Mahomed Meerza, sensible of his own inefficiency, 
intrusted the whole charge of the empire to his vizier, 
Meerza Solimaii ; and lie was confirmed in the confidence 
he bestow^ed on this nobleman, by the first successes of his 
reign. All his foreign enemies liad been repelled ; and two 
impo.^^tors who had arisen in different parts of his dominions, 
and personated the deceased monarch, Ismail, had been de- 
feated, and put to death. AVe may judge, however, that 


'' The Persian iiarnc of the preparation ia Filaoon. It i.'' chiefly opium, 
aii(l\ery ijitoxicatiiiff. 

^ Ziflul-nl-Tuarikh. 

® His nniuc \vaf= Adil GlieriaL^ the name of his brother and successor tvas 
IVlahomed. 
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the country was far from settled, when mendicant priests, 
assuming the name of so despicable a monarch, were able 
, to collect numerous bodies of adherents, and to throw the 
whole kingdom into confusion^. But these insignificant 
pri'ttMiders had hardly been overcome, when a more serious 
event threatened the tranquillity of this monarch’s reign. 
^'lle nobles of Khorassan had advanced to Nishapore, and 
j)roclaimed his youngest ^on, Abbas, King of Persia. Fully 
sen>il)le of the magnitude of this danger, he instantly 
marched to Khorassan. Ilis first campaign was passed in 
an ineffectual effort to take Turbul. In the* second, he 
imderlook the siege of Herat, which was defended by Abbas 
and the nobles \\ho supported him. During this siege, the 
Kii/e!-b.‘ish eliiefs willi iMalu)rned*’s army made an attempt 
to a''se--sinate IMeerza Soliman. That minister fled to his 
sovereign for protection : but he was pursued by bis powerful 
enemies, wlio, with the spi it of feudal arrogance, told their 
king, lliat it reiiiained for him instantly to decide whether 
be would give up the minister to their vengeance, or see 
them add their forces to those of his son Abbas. The weak 
?»Iahomed chose disgrace rather than danger ; and lie abari- 
dorK'd Soliman, v>bo was immediately put to death. The 
eoiiaisioii A.hiili this e^eiit caused in the king’s councils, 
forced him to retreat, and his after-life was a series of mis- 
fortunes. 

One lu’^dior*^ informs us, that the excesses in which this 
prince indulged, when at Tabreez, made IMabomed Khan^ 
the chief of the Turkomans of the tribe of Tukilloo, i*emon- 
St: ate, in a very free tone, on the consequences )f his intem- 
perance. The king, stung with reproaches which he knew 
lie had merited, sought the life of the person v ho had uttered 
them. Mahomed Khan at first fled, but soon returned to 
court, and prcscnteel himself before the uifended monarch 


^ Ziilxl-ul-Tuarikli. 
Zubd-ul-Tuarikli« 
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with a sword suspended from his neck It was not doubted, 
that so extraordinary a mark of humble penitcMice in a man 
of high birth and rank, whose only crime was an imprudent 
zeal, would have led to his restoration to favour; but the 
timid dare not forgive ; and though Sultan jVIahomeil pre- 
tended to grant a pardon, and only oi’dercd Mahomed Khan 
to be imprisoned, he subsequently ]>ut him to death ^ : and, 
by that cruel and ungenerous action, provoked the hostility 
of the tribe of TukQloo. 

These internal troubles encouraged the J*anperor of C'on- 
stantinople to invade Persia. Osman Pacha, a general of 
high reputation, was sent into that coiintrv with a largt‘ 
army, and took Tabreez; while the king was enjoying bis 
summer residence in the cool valleys which border on the 
lofty mountain of Salnmd^b He immediately collected all 
the troops he could, and advanced to IJasmeitcIi, a small 
town near Tabreez ; and commenced a war of skirmishes, 
with a view’ of keeping the enemy in check, till he could 
assemble sufficient numbers to \entUiV a ucneral action 
Orders Avere despatched in every direction : but the chiefs, 
as they advanced to join the royal standard, commiiiilcatt'd 
their grievances to each other, and agreed, that unless the 
king Avould remove some confidential ministei>, whom they 
deemed unw’orthv favorites, thev would not s;raiit him their 
aid. The monarch was firm ; or rather they who liad com- 
plete power over Ins mind, would not consent to their owm 
disgrace andtuin; and the consequence was, that besides 
the usurjiation of Khorassan by Abbas, the inva^ion of 
Adcrbijan, and the capture of Tabreez by the Turks, 
Mahomed saw himself involved in a civil war with those oil 
whose support he had chiefly depended 

** This mode of clemency is the most linmhle, and is cnistviuently 

deemed hy proud and barbarous m<jn tlie most disgraceful. It sif»iiiru*s, I 
approach you as a criminal deserving death, and bring myself the weapon 
you may use.” 

s Ziilid-ul-Tuarihh, 

** Zulal-iil.Tuarikh. 

* /uhd-iJ.Tiiarikh. 
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The death of Osman Pacha at tins period occasioned 
tlie retreat of the Turkish army; but a strong garrison was 
left in Ta])re(?Z5 and it was necessary to besiege it, at tlie 
"same time that tJie insul)ordinato cliief;.*^ were to be re- 
duced. The valour o( Humza. Meerza, the eldest son of 
^Mahomed, extricated his weak father from his difficulties, 
lie ci)m])elled the rebel clileftains to submit; and on finding 
tliat he could not take Tabreez by assault, crossed the 
Araxes, mul carried devastatio!i into the Turkish provinces 
beyond it; which forced the Turks to consent to a peace. 
Hut this frlcam of ii’ood fortune ^of)n vanished. Humzd 
Meerza fell under tlu* blow of an assassin. He was stabbed 
by a dill:! kb or barber, wlicn in his private a])artments; and 
the : lurderer efleeled his escape. This event was fatal to 
Sultan iMahomed Meerza. His fortunes had been for many 
\(*ars upheld by the ciiaracter of his eldest son, and his 
j). -wer terminated at the death of that })iinee"'. 

I'lii'V Lad t.»k('ii a piiiur of liic family of SulFey, railed Tamusp, out of 
]iriN(),.. and j»n»t'Iaiiin'(l Ijiiii kiiii;’,* 

‘ Ti l* iian.c of thi^ jK'rMMi was H(»Ouee. lie. no doubt, was only an in- 
^fniinenl. Tin* I'lnvtTsal Ilisiury ascribes tins murder to I'lnail, the 
lirotliiT of IIinn/A .'\jc('rza: but tlie same authoiity iiiforins us, that Huin/.A 
JMeer/a was ii|H)n tiie liimiie, and liiat Ismail .snccc-eded Jiirii. I must reject 
these facts, wni<’h are Lri\en on tlie uncertain authority of European travel- 
ler‘ . and follow the distinct and authentic account in the Zubd-ul-Tiiarikli ; 
tin* author of Avhicli, liowevcr, as ilu* historian of tlie I'amily, niyit pass 
over in silence llie suspicions that fell on -\I*I*as on tin's occasion, or rather 
on those ill wIkac hands lu* was llieu a ]iageant. Father Antlvony de 
(^o\^ea, an Augustin friar, sent as envoy by Philip II. of Portugal to 
Persia, declares, tliai Abbas /o/(/ him that liis hnithcr, Iluniiiti 3Iec*rz:i, w'as 
murdered hy the .Malioinedans on account of Iiis partiality to (’hristians. 

Sir Anthony SlierJey, and all tlie Enrojieaii tnvellers who visited the 
(‘• urt of Persia a few' years after this event, slate, that the murder of 
11 31 eer/a took jdace after the death of liis father, and that he was 

King of Persia wlicii he W’as slain. It seems liardly possilde that tlie 
author of the Zuhd-ul-Tuarikh, who was minister to Ahbas the Second, 
could he mistaken in such a fact; and he could hate no moth for omitting 
the luime of tliis gallant prince in his list of Ihu-siaii kings. The difference 
hetween oriental and,Euro]»eaii writers is only to he reconciled hy su)tposing 
that, as 3Iahomed Kl’odali-hundah was for the few last years of his life, 
from blindness and tveakiiefib of diaraclcr, incapable of rule, and had 
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W^are informed by all the liistorians of Al)l)as, tliat 
beforp the death of Humza Meerza, repeated orders liad 
been sent for that prince to repair to the court of his fatlier: 
but though lie always professed a disposition to obtdience, 
the high nobles who governed Khorassan in his name refusecl 
to permit liis departure". A prince of the blood rovcil, 
they alleged, was absolutely necessary to ])reserve the trail* 
quillity of the province, which, they asserted, would be 
ex}X)sed to imminent danger if lie left it. IMahomed tried 
the expedient of appointing powerful nobles to relieve those 
who thus evaded his orders; but his officers returned with- 
out being able to establish themselves, and Khorassan may 
be considered an independent government during the whole 
of his reign. This state of affairs prodiu'ed great eonrusion. 
Aly Kooli Khan and INIurshud Kooli Khan, two powerful 
chiefs of Kuzel-bash tribes, bad united their stnaigth, on 
the ]dea of protecting Abbas, but with th() real design of 
establishing their own power; for the xoung prince appears 
to have been a mere ])ageant in their haiuls. The union of 
these haughty and ambitious nobles could not be permanent. 
The friends soon bee*.xmc rhafe; and an action (msued, in 
which iVIurshud Kooli Khan was victorious. The voum*- 
jirinee, at the commencement of this engagement, was witli 
Aly Kooli. His liorsc w'as shot during the heat of the 
battle; and be was in imminent danger of losing his life; 
but the victorious tribe of Oostajaloc^, as soon as they saw 
the representative of the sacred family of Siiffee in distress, 
stopped the pursuit, and threw themselves at his feet ; iioi* 

resigned all pow'er to his son, the latter was conceived hy foreigners to hi* the 
actual sovereign, isir Anthony Sherley, wlio ineutioiis Humza 3Iet*rza 
being slain hy a barber, informs iia that, after bis de*ath, the succa*.ssi(»n of 
Abbas was opposed by a faction of ambitious chiefs. 

Olearus, the author of the Amt»assador’.s Travels, says that, Humza JVIeer/a 
rei'^ned eig-ht moritlis, and his brotlierand successor, TsmaiJ, an ec^ual perical. 
Vet the same autlu>r, w'ho thus makes a lapse of sixteen months between 
Mahomed Khoclah-hundah and his son Abbas, states that the former died 
and the hitter ascended the throne A.D. 1505. 

" Zubd-ul-Tuarikh. 
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did the pride of triumph prevent their leader from humbling 
himself before Abbas, witli whom he immediately i)ro(»eded 
to Mushed". 

• It ha!5 already been stated that the chiefs of Khorassan 
liad ])r()claimed Abbas king of Persia, and that Mahomed 
Khodah-bundah completely failed in his effort to re-establish 
his authority in that ])r()vince‘‘. The confusion which en- 
sued at the death of llumza Mcerza, led ]\Iurshiid Kooli 
Khan to march with the prince direct to Kazveen, which he 
took possession of without opposition". A great number of 
the inhabitants were soldiers in the royal army, and had ac- 
companied Mahomed to Shira/, where he had jn'oceeded to 
su])])ress a rebellion. The troops of Abbas were directed 
to lodge themselves in the dwellings of the absentees ; and 
a ])roclamali()n was issued, stating that the houses, families, 
and pro])erty of all persons who did not return to Kazveen 
v’thiii a limited ])eri()d, diould b(‘long to the soldiers. No- 
thing could exceed the dismay jmuluced by this measure; 
and the unfortunate ^lahomed*', to whom none were })er- 
sonally attached, was deserted by every inhabitant of Kaz-^ 
veen ill his army. , 

Thv Usbegs invaded Khorassan immediately after -Mibas 
left it. They besieged Herat, which, after a defence of 
nine months, fell into their hands. Its governor, Aly Kooli 
Kl an, and several other chiefs of consecpiencc, v.xnv put to 
death, and the city jilimdercd. After this no o])position 
was made to their I’avagcs, and all Khorassan was laid waste. 
Abbas, wdu) had been embarrassed by the war with the 
Turks, hastened to conclude a treaty witli the emperor of 
(loiifetantinople, that he might march against the Usbegs. 

" Zubd-ul-Tnarikh. 

Tlu‘ autliDr of tUo Aulvim-aiirah Aat.es tl\e clevatiou of A'o\)as in A.11. 
OOG, two years later than the ZiihA-ul-Tuarikh. 

1 Ziihd-ul-Tiiarikh. 

* This monarch is never afterwards meiitioneil : he died, and owed, no 
donht, the jjood forttuie of a natural death to liis> complete iiielliciciicy, and 
the universal coutein])t in hich lie was held. 
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But thoiigli he advanced as far as Mushed, Ills attention 
appears to have been more directed to establishing his own 
authority, than to attacking the enemies of his country. 
Murshud Kooli Khan, from the moment of his victory over' 
Aly Kooli, liad exercised all the functions of a sovereign. 
The mind of Abbas was not framed to be contented wiili 
tlie name of power. Impatient of his condition, he had re- 
course perhaps to the only remedy which he could adopt ; 
and the death of Murshud Kooli, who was slain a few days 
after the army entered Khorassan% gave him the possession 
of an authority which he never afterwards suffered to pass^ 
into the hands of another. 

Some events compelled the king to return to his capital, 
without an attempt to recover Herat ; and he contciUed 
himself with leaving a garrison at IMushed, which was soon 
afterwards attacked by Abdul ]\Iomecn KlianS the chief of 
the Usbegs. Abbas, the moment he licard of tlie danger 
which threatened this sacred city^^, marched to its relief; 
but he was taken violently ill, and confined for fifty days at 
^ Tchci'an ; during v hich his enemies Accomplished their ob- 
ject; Muslicd was ^keri, and given over to the fury of a 
savage army, by whom almost all its inhabitants were put 
to tlie sword The news of this dreadful event, combined 
with the alarming state of the king’s health, tlirew tlic whole 
kingdom into confusion and Ahbas was occupied for some 
lime after his recovery in restoring internal tranquillity. 
An Ameer, of the name of Yacoob Khan, had usurped the 
government of Pars. Dreading the king’s indignation, he 
shut himself up in the Ilill-fort of Istakhr ; but was taken, 
and put to death. After suppressing this rebellion, the 


’ ZulKlMil-Tuarikli. 

* I’liis ruler was the son of Abdulla Kh^Ln.-^Zuhd-ul-Tmrikh, 

Tlie tomb of the eighth Iniaum, AJy Reza, is in tliis city; which is 
therefore deemed sacred. 

^ The author of the Aulum-aurah states that Mushed was sacked 
A.H. 008 . 
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monarch returned to Kazvecn by the circuitous route of 

Yezdy. 

The Turkish troops now began to collect on the frontier; 

’ and Shah Abbas, in order to watch their movements, had 
encamped on the banks of the Kiir, or Cyrus % which flows 
through Teflis, the capital of Georgia. Previous to the 
commcinceincnt of hostilities, an event occurred which marked 
the character of this prince. As he was one day standing 
near tlie river with two or three of his favorite generals, 
.«;omc Turkisli officers invited tliem to cross, and partake of 
tlieir hospitality. Tlie king went, was well entertained, 
and gave in his turn an invitation to his new friends, 
wliich they readily aceo])tcd. AVe wall attend you with 
pleasure,'’ said one of the Turks, as we expect you will 
contrive to obtain us a glance at your young monarch, 
whose fame is already far beyond his years, and who pro- 
mises to attain great glorv.” Abbas smiled, and said he 
would do his utmost to gratify their washes. AVhen they 
.Mvrived on the o])])osite bank, the behaviour*of the Persians 
soon convinced them that their guest was the monarch they 
so much desired to see. Abbas enjoyed their surprise ; 
repaid their hospitality by the most sumptuous entertain- 
ment, and sent them back loaded with presents to their own 
lines ^ The activity w’hich he displayed in this campaign, 
anil his reduction of tlic jwovince of Ghilan, the cliief of 
which w'as attached^' to the Turkish interest, prevented that 


The author of tlie Zubd-ul-Tuarikh states, tliat the kinj' directed his 
cliief astronomer, Moollah Jelhil, to make an exact calculation of the time 
in which he rode from Shiraz to Yezd. The distance is eighty-iiine fur- 
suklis, or three hundred and three miles, three furlongs, and sixty yards, 
ciimpuiing the fiirsukh at six thousand yards. The king, according to thi:t 
iiuthor, pt'i'formed the journey in twenty-eight hours and thii iy-niiie mi- 
nutes. 

* ZnlMl-iJ-Tuarikh, 

^ Ziihd-ul-Tuarikh. 

** Ahhas was so provoked by the repeated rebellions of this insubordinate 
province, that in A. H. 1002, he ordered a general massacre of its inha-, 
bitaiits. 
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invasion whicii had been tlireatened ; and gave him leisure to 
attend to other quarters of his empire. 

The Usbess had continued their usual inroads into Kho- 
rassan: but as tlidr chief object was plunder, they always 
retired as the Persians advanced^ and Abbas in vain endea- 
voured to bring them to an action. While engaged in pre- 
venting their inroads, in reducing Laristan and NOine other 
parts of his dominions, the rulers of which had only granted 
his predecessors an uncertain and conditional obedience, he 
was suddenly called from all considerations of foreign or do- 
mestic policy, by a prediction of bis astrologers; who, from 
the aspect of the heavenly bodies, had discovered that a ino.^t 
serious danger impended over the sovereign of Persia. Abbas 
was not exempt from the superstition of the age in which he 
lived, and did not hesitate to adopt the strange expedient by 
which his counsellors proposed to avert the dreaded omen. 
He abdicated the throne; and a person of the name of 
Yusoofee, M'hom Persian authors take care to tell us was an 
unbeliever, (prtbably a Christian,) was crowned ; and for 
three days, if we are to believe these historians*, enjoyed 
not only the name ait4 state, but tJie }>ower of a king. The 
cruel farce ended as was to be expected. Yu.soofee was put 
to death ; the decree of the stars was fulfilled by this saeri* 
fice ; and Abbas, who reascended his throne in a most jjro- 
pitious hour, was promised by his astrologers a long and 
glorious reign *h The first great event after this extraordi- 
nary proceeding was calculated to confirm the truth of their 
predictions. The Usbegs, who, Jed by Taleem Khan, a 
nephew' of AbdiiilaS had entered Khoras.san, found them- 
selves, from the rapid inarch of the Persian army, unable 
to avoid an action. This was fought^ near Herat, and tcr- 

' Zubd-ul-Tuarikh. 

Zubd-ul-Tuarikli. 

® Ariieri Abdulla Khan died he was succeeded by his son, Abdul ]\Iomecn 
Khan, wlio was massacred, and his c(»usiu, Taleem Klian, placed upon tlie 
throne. 

^ This action took place on the sixth of Mohumim, A. H. 1006. 
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miliated in the complete defeat of these invaders. Their 
prince, several of their bravest leaders, and great numbers of 
their best troops, were slain ; while the remainder only saved 
•themselves from the same fate by a rapid flight across the 
Oxus. FiThad Khan, the favorite general of Abbas, is said 
to have behaved ill in this battle ; and all his former services 
could not preserve him from the rage of his severe master, 
who put him to death, as an example*' to others. We are 
informed by Sir Anthony Sherlcy who was at the court of 
Abbas two years after this event, that this nobleman designed 
to sacrifice his monarch, and left Abbas, 'who was with a 
small part of his army in advance, to be overj)owercd : but 
that the loyalty and valour of the principal leaders under his 
comniand defeated his intentions. In disobedience to their 
general, they rushed to support their prince, to whom they 
brf)ughL at once relief and victory : and the principal of 
th( se chiefs, Aly-verdi Beg, was promoted to the high office 
that liad been long enjoyed by Ferhad Khan. 

This great victory gave Khorassan a long respite from 
the inroads with wliich it had been annually afflicted; and 
that province, according to Persian historians, was at once 
honoured and defended by the frecjneiit visits of Abbas, 
whose increasing devorion was shown in constant pilgrim- 
ages ’ to the tomb of the Imaum Aly Reza, at Mushed. 
Wi de the prcsc^ice of the king gave j)rosj)erity and security 
to Khorassfin, and enabled him to extend his territories in 
that direction as far as Bulkh, his generals were employed 
in reducing the islands of the Gulf of Persia, of which 
Rahrein, on account of its magnitude and vicinity to the 

APe are told by some IMaboraedaii liistoriaiis, that tlie monarch liad 
other motives for this severity; that Ferhad Khan met with the usual 
lot of favorites; and fell from presuming too much on the favour of 
Abbas. 

** See his Travels, pp. CO, Cl. 

^ Tlie king, as a mark of his devotion, walked on one occasion with all 
his officers from Isfahan to Mushed ; and the chief astroiiomor measured the 
distance with a string fifty yards long. It was found to be one hundred 
and ninety-nine fursukhs eighty-one strings and a half. 
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pearl banks on the coast of Arabia, was deemed the most 
valuable conquest Tlic whole mountain province of Lar, 
stretching from near Shiraz to the seaport of Gombroon, 
was also subdued ; and the vanity of Abbas was flattered' 
by his general, Aly-verdi Khan, sending among the captives 
Ibrahim Khan, the chief of that province, who boasted a 
direct descent from Goorgeen IMeelad \ one of the compa- 

^ Ziibd-ul-Tuarikli. 

* Wv resul in tlie Aulum-aurah the followinj^ arcmint of this family : — 

“ III the Tnarikh ^luhsoottali it is written, that Goortreon 3Iefhifl, who 
was one of the I’ehlwaiis (or Heros) of the court of Kai Khoosroo (or Cyrus.) 
was the ruler of Lar ; and that province lias remained with his desreiidant^. 
Ill the time of the MuIook-iuTuaif, (the Arsacidie) they not only plundered 
otlier ]»rovinces, hut added to tlieir possessions, l.efore the religion of 3Ia- 
horned, and for some time afterwards, they recoirni.sed the authority of the 
kings of Persia, particularly during the dynasty of the Akaseruh, (tlie name 
of the race (»f Noushcerwan :) hut afterwards they heeaine more inde- 
pendent. The first of the descendants of Goorgetui JMeelad that embraced 
the faith was Irij, who took the name of Jnlaludeen ; lie was ruler of I^ar in 
the time of Omar Abdul- Azeez, one of the last caliphs of the Renee Gmaer 
dynasty. From the commencement of the Suffave.'.n dynasty till the piCNent 
period, (Shah Abbas the Great's reign.) they had been obedient, and lield 
the office of Ameer-T)ew4nee. Noor-a-fkihir KJiaii, the son of Ahoiislicer- 
waan, coininonly called Shah Adil, at the coinmenecinent of tlie reign of 
Shah Ismail, was the ^Valy of Lar. Noor-a-Dahir died in the n*igii of 
Sultan 3Iahomcd Khodah-bundah : he was succeeded by his son Ihrahim 
Khan, wlio, when Shah Abbas marched to Shiraz t6 punish Vacoob Khan, 
neglected to join and congratulate him as he passed near Lar. The king, 
enraged at this neglect, ‘and at his repeated false excuses for iinn-attendauce, 
ordered Aly-verdi Khan, ruler of Fars, to march into Lar. Ihrahim Khaii 
was unable to meet Aly-verdi in tlie field, aiul retired into the Fort of Lar: 
he was, however, soon obliged to surrender himself and all his property to 
the leader of the roy.J army. Among his jiropcrty uas found a crown or- 
namented with rich jewels, such as rubies and pearls ; it was called the Taj 
Kai Khoosroo, or ‘ the crown of Kai Khoosroo,’ and had descended regularly 
from Lar, the son of Goorgeen IMcelad, to Ihrahim Khan, all of wiiost^ 
ancestors had worn it as a diadem propitious to their rule. The city of Lar 
had formerly another name. It is said, that when Grxirgeen died, he left a 
son called Lar, who was nominated to succeed him, and the city was called 
after him ; and Kai Khoosroo invested him with the crown that has lieen 
described, which had remained in the family ever since : and it is also re- 
lated, that 'when Goorgeen Hleelad was ajipointed ruler of Lar, he remained 
encamped on the outside of that city seven years, waiting for a fortunate 
hour to make his entry. This the astrologers, at the expiration of that 
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nions of Roostum ; and who, we are informed, had in his 
possession a crown that once belon^^cd to, Kai Khoosroo 

Abbas was encouraged bj^ these successes to a greater 
'effort. He had been compelled by the situation of his king- 
dom to preserve peace with the Emperor of Constantinople; 
but he could hardly deem himself the monarch of Persia, 
while that sovereign held the fort of Nahavund in one 
quarter of his dominions, and Tabreez and Teflis, with 
almost the whole of Aderbijan and Georgia, in another. 
The misfortunes of his great ancestor, Ismail, and the almost 
uniform success of the Turks in tlieir wars witli the Per- 
si'ins, made him proceed with great caution ; and our opi- 
nion of his character is greatly raised, by considering the 
means he collected, and the measures he adopted, to deliver 
the finest provinces of his country from so powerful an 
enemy. 

The most extraordinary events arc often traced to acci- 
dental causes ; but we should not hastily detract from the 
claims which genius always has upon fortune. The faculty 
possessed by superior minds of rendering occurrences deemed 
trivial by other men subservient to great designs, may be 
compared to the power of the telescope giving magnitude to 
objects that have altogether escaped the unaided vision. It 
was at this period of his reign that two English gentlemen, 
of good family and military reputation, sought the court of 
Abbas. They were brothers; and the eldest, Sir Anthony 
Sherley, gives us an account of the reasons w^hich led liini to 
travel into Persia. He had been encouraged by the Earl 
of Essex to proceed with some soldiers of approved valour 
to aid the Duke of Ferrara against the pretensions of the 
Pope", The struggle w'as decided by the submission of 

time, disco\'ered, and he went into the town ; and from that diite, whieh is 
near four thousand years, his family have retained their rule as cliiefs, 
thoui{1i they have usually paid tribute to the monarchs of Persia.'' 

Zubd-ul-Tuarikli. 

Sir Anthony Sherley’s Travels, p. 4. 
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tlie duke before the English knight reached tlie scene of 
action ; but the noble patron, unwilling that one w'lioni 
he had selected for such an enterprise should return, after 
a waste of “time, money, and hope without effecting 
any purpose, proposed to Sir Anthony to j)roceed to Per- 
sia: a country, which, from the commerce it carried on 
by land with the territories of Turkey and Russia, and 
by sea with the Portuguese and Dutch, had become an 
object of some attention to the English nation. Sir An- 
thony’s companions were his brother, Sir Robert Slierley, 
and twenty-six followers, “ gallantly mq^inted and richly 
furnished Among the latter wvre men of some science: 
one is particularly mentioned as being skilled in the art of 
casting cannon. Sir Anthony Slierley neither had, nor as- 
sumed, any right to the character of a public n'presentative. 
He reached Kazveen when Abbas was in Khorassan ; and 
wiicn the monarch returned after his victory over the b’s- 
begs, he presented himself as an English soldier of fortune, 
w'ho, hearing of the great fame of Abbas, desired the ho- 
nour of entering his service. He at the same lime propi- 
tiated a good reception by a handsome jiresent'*. "Jlic 
Persian monarch, ])leased and flattered by the occurreiure, 
honoured the English knight by a distinguished reception, 
gave him splendid ])resents% and jiromised him every en- 
couragement. 

Aly-verdi Reg, who had been raised to the command of 


® Sir Anthony Shei ley’s Travels, p. 0. 

P Purchas’s Pilfjrims. 

This present consisted ‘‘ of six pair of pendants of exceedinji? fair eme- 
ralds; two other jewels of topazes; a ru]> of three pieces set in ^^old, and 
enamelled ; a salt, a fair ewer of i-rystal, awered with a kijid of cut wtirk of 
silver, and fiilt, the shape of a draj^on,” — Sir Anthony SiiKit ley’s 7Va- 

it/.v, p. Vut, 

' The jiresent pfiveii hy the king was “ one thousand tomans, forty horses, 
all furnished, two with exceeding rich saddles, plated with gold, and set 
with ruhies and turquoises ; the rest either plated with silver, or velvet 
embroidered and ; sixteen mules and twelve camels laden with tents 
and furniture for his house and voyage.”-.i-Sir Aktiiony Siierley’s 
Traveid^ p. 72, 
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the army, became tlic declared friend and supporter of the 
European favorite ; and all his influence was exerted to repel 
the attacks made on him by those ministers who were adverse 
to hostilities with Turkey, and who represented the advice 
of Sir Anthony Sherley as proceeding from the treacherous 
designs of a secret agent of a Christian court, wishing to 
j)roniote its own interests by embroiling true believers in 
war. Hut Sir Anthony did not advise the monarch to 
engage in a contest, without pointing out the means of 
rendering it successful. He offered himself as tlie instru- 
ment for establishing an alliance between Abbas and the 
monarchs of Christendom ; of whom Ilodol})h the Second, 
sovereign of Germany, was at that period engagefl in a war 
with the emperor of Constantinople. His sincerity was 
proved by his leaving his brother, Sir Robert, at the Persian 
court, and by the pains lie took to instruct the Persians in 
li'.e science of war. The lu.w corps of infantry raised by 
.iVbl)as to make himself indejicndent of his turbulent chiefs, 
and to oppose the Turkish janissaries, probably owed their 
discipline‘s to the counsel and aid of the two Sherlcj's and 
their military followers. are told, indeed, that they not 
only formed this force, but taught the Persians the use of 
artillery. 

The credentials' which Abbas gave to Sir Anthony Sher- 


* Tlie following passage from a memorial of the Travels of Sir Robert 
Shorloy, written by a contemporary, appears to prove tliis fact : — 

•• The inightie Dttoman, terror of the Christian world, quaketh of a 
Sherly feuer, and gives hopes of approaching fates : the i)i’evaiUng Persian 
liutli leaniwl Slierleiaii arts of war ; and he which before kin w not the use 
ol* •• ordnance, hath now tive Imndred pieces of hrasse, and sixty thousanil 
mnsketiers : so that tliey, which at hand with the sword were b(*lore dread« 
ful t»» the Tnrkes, now also, in remoter blowes and sulfurian arts, :ire growne 
lerrible,” — PriiciiAs’s Pilgrims^ \i)\, ii. p. ItlOC. 

‘ The following is an English translation of this donimeiit : — 

“ There is come unto me, in this good time, a principal! gentleman, (Sir 
Anthony Shierlie,) of his owne free will, out of Europe, into thiese parts: 
and al you princes y befeeue in Jesus Christ, know you, that he hath made 
friendship betweenc you and me; which desire we had also heretofore 
graunted, but there was none that came to make the way, aud to remoue 
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ley, are perhaps the most singular by which any public 
representative was ever accredited. They were addressed 
to the Christian Sovereigns of Europe ; and the Mahomedan 
monarch called upon all the princes who believed in Jesus 
to embrace his friendship. He described Sir Antliony 
(whom he always styled IVIeerza Antonio) as a gentleman, 
who had of his free will visited Persia ; “ and since he has 
been with me,*” said Abbas, ‘‘ we have daily eaten out of 
one dish, and drunk of one> cup, like two brothers.'’ At 
the same time that he furnished him wdth these credentials, 
he granted many privileges to those Christian merchants 
wiio might choose to trade with Persia. The firman, or 
grant g|ve the fullest security to all such, both as to the 


the iiaiJe tliat was betwene us and you, but oiiely this ; mUo as 

he came of hisowne free will, so alsoopjwm liis desire, 1 luiue sent with him 
a cliiefe man of mine. The eiitertaiucment ^UiiL•h that prinei])all gentleman 
hath had with me, is, that daylie, wJuls’t he hath bin in tliiese jairtes, we 
liaue eaten togitlier of one dysh, and dninke of one cup, like two breethren. 

Therefore, when this gentleman coiiie.s unto you llhristiau j)riiK*es, you 
shall credite him in whatsoeuer he shall demau/nle, or he sliall say, as mine 
owne person: and when his gentleman shall haue passed the sea, and is 
entred into the countrey of the great King of .'Vlusconie, (with whom we 
are iii friend.shippe as breethren,) all his gouenmors, both great and small, 
shall accomj)any him, and use him with all favour, unto Mosco : and la*- 
cause there is great hme hetwene you, the King ol’ JMosco, and inee, that 
wee are like two breethren, I haue sent this gentleman through your 
cuntrey, and deske you to fauour his passage, without any hindrance." — 
o/ Sir Anthony Siij:iii.kv’s London Edition, lb'0(k 

” Copy of an Engli.sli translation of the Grant obtained by ^ir Anthony 
Sherley from Shah Ahha.s, for all Christians to trade and traffic in Persia 
“ Our absolute cominaundement, will, and pleasure, is, that our cuntiies 
and dominions shall be, from this day, open to all Christian people, and to 
their religion : and in such sort, tliat none of ours, of any condition, shall 
presume to giue them any euil word.* And, ))ccause of the ami tie now 
ioyned with the princes that professe Christ, J do giue this ])att(MU for all 
Christian marchants, to repaire and tratique, in and through our dominions, 
witliout disturbances or molestations of any duke, prince, goiiernour, or 
captaine, or any, of whatsoeuer office or qualitie, of ours ; but that all mer- 
chandize that they shall bring, shall be so priviledged, that none, of any 
dignitie or authoritie, shall haue power to looke unto it : neyther to make 
inquisitAin after, or stay, for any use or person, the ualue of one asper. 
Neyther shall our religious men, of whatsoeuer sort they be, dare disturbe 
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safety of their property, and the free exercise of tlieir reli- 
gion ; with tlie latter the priests were specially commanded 
on no account to interfere. 

It had been at first settled that a young Persian noble- 
man should proceed with Sir Anthony Sherley to Europe ; 
but this arrangement was altered, and a man of low rank 
substituted. His name was inserted in the credentials, 
after that of the English knight, to whom he was little more 
than an attendant. The jealousy of the Court of Moscow 
elevated this person to the station of ambassador ; and not 
only degraded and imprisoned Sir Anthony Sherley, but 
gave countenance and protection to a Portuguese monk 
whom he had brought from Persia, and who had ^‘epaid his 


tlici.i, (ir speJtke in mattfTs of tlioir faith. JN<*yther shall any of our justices 
li.'tue power ouer their persons or goodes, for any cause or act wliatsoeuer. 

“ If by chaun^* a niarchaiit shall die, none shall touch any thing that be- 
longeth unto him; hut il the lUii Jiante liaue a companion, he shall haue 
power to take possession of those g(»odes. But if (J>y any occasion) he be 
alone, onely with his seriiants, the gouenior, or wliomsoeuer shall be re- 
quired ny him in his sickness, shall be answearfthle for all such goodes unto 
any of his nation, wliich sliall come to require them. But if he die suddainly, 
ai.d haue neyther companion nor scruaut. nor time to recoinencle to any what 
he woulde haue done, then the goueriior of that place shall sende the goodes 
to the next marchant of his nation, which shall be abiding in any parts of 
our dominions. 

“ Vnd those untliin our kiugdomes and prouinces, liauing power ouer 
our tolles and custoines, shall receiiie nothing, or dare to speake for any 
receipt from any Christian marchant. 

“ And if any such Christian shalfgiiie credite to any of our subjcctes, (of 
any condition whatsouer,) he shall, by this jmtteiit of ours, haue authoritie 
to require any caddie, or goueruor, to do liim justice, and thereupon, at the 
instant of his demaunde, shall cause him to be satisfied. 

‘‘ Neyther shall any gouernor, or justice, of what quality so ciier he be, 
dar« take any rewarde of him, 'ivhioli shall be to his expense : itu* oiu* will 
and pleasuins is, that they shall be used, in all our dominions, to their owue 
full content, and that our kingdoines and cuntries shall be free loiio them. 

“ That none shall presume to aske them for what occasion tb^^y are heere. 

And although it hath bin a continuall and unchaungcahle use in our 
dominions eiiery yeere to reiiue all pattents, this^pattent. notwithstanding, 
shall be of full effect .and force for euer, without renuiiig, for me and my 
successors, not to be chaunged .”— of Sir Anthony Sherley’s 
Journey, Loudon Edition, IGOO. 

VoL. I. ’ 2 A 
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attentions by slandering his reputation. When a com- 
mission was appointed by tlie Emperor of Russia to iiKjuire 
into a variety of rejiort.s relative to the eoiuliict of Sir An- 
thony, this pj’iest was brought forward as the chief witness' 
against him. Irritated at the falsehoods he uttered, the 
impatient knight gave him a blow with his fist that laid him 
])rostrate at tlie feet of the commissioners, who hastened to 
re}K)rt this daring act to their monarch; however, it had tlie 
effect of obtaining better usage for the person by wliom it 
was committed, and he was soon afterwards released, and 
allowed to prosecute his journey*, lie ])rocei'ded to flu* 
Court of the Emperor of Germany; by whom, as well as 
other sov§reigns, he was warmly welcomed, since no intel- 
Jigence could be more gratifying than the information he 
brought about the designs of Abbas against the Turks, 
who were then tlie tei’ror of Europe. 

The King of Persia eominenced tlie w ar he had for some 
time coiitemjilatcd against the Eni]H‘ror of Constantinople^’, 
by attacking Nahavund, which he took, tuid le^el]ed its for- 
tifications with the ground. In tlie same year, lie summoned 
all the force of Jiis kingdom, on the pretext of an exjiecli- 
tion to Ears, EIc afterwards prticlaimed his intention of 
moving into Mazenderan ; but the coneealmuit of his real 
design soon became as impossible as it was unnecessary. 
He marclied into Adcrbijan, and called upon his army, by 
the regard which they had for their reputation, their country, 
and the memory of the holy Aly, to second liis efforts against 
the enemies of Persia, and gf the family of the propllet^ 
Aly Pacha, who commanded the Turkisli army in this pro- 
vince, w^as absent in Kurdistan, but hastened to his station, 
on hearing of the king’s advance. He was defeated, and 


* Pnrclias's Pilg-iims. 

* Alaliorned the Third. 

* Zuhd-ul-Tuarikh. ^ 

“ Tlie sheahs deem themselve s, from maintainingAhc rights of Aly, the 
peculiar udherciith of the family of Mahomed, and re]»roach the Sooneesas 
its eiiemiejs. 
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made prisoner; and Tabreez, which was commanded by his 
son, submitted’*^ to the conqueror, whose armies imme- 
diately invested both Erivaii and Hag-dad. The former fell 
•eai-ly next season; but the king was forced to recall Ins 
general, Aly-verdi, from the siege of the latter, to reinforce 
his own army, and enable liim to meet tlie Turkish general 
who was collecting troops from every tpjarter of the empire, 
and wiio, the moment his ])reparations wxTe complete, ad- 
vanced to give the l^Tsians battle. 

The 'J\irkish army amounted to upw^ards of a hundred 
thou.vnid men, while that of Abbas was little more than 
lialf the mnuber^k He nevertheless determined, against 
the advice ot all his ablest generals, to bring bis enemies to 
action. Tlie Turks advanced, as be expected, with a vast 
column of liorse in front, supported by a line of infantry 
ard cannon. A])1)as, when lliey a[)pvoached near, directed 
-Verdi to sweep round tlieir flank .with a small body of 
eavalrv; but instructed him to keep at such a distance that 
lu‘ should not be discovered till he gained their rear. He 

Som(‘ authors stato, Lliac Abbas made JiiiosoK inasier of Ta])reez l»y a 
sTataqom. Having disgnisod a party luorcLaiits, he sent tliein in ad- 
vance ; they ere incaiuiously admitted, ami seized tij)Oii the fort. But 
father Anihoii. * de (io\ \ea, avjio was envoy from Pliilip the Second of Spain 
at tlie Conrt of Al)has, es a full relation of the proceedings at this period; 
and cates tliat the hte of Ali Paclia was saved on condition of liis son sur- 
lemlcring Tanri.N ; w'hich w'as gi\cn up to Ahl>as on Sunday, tlie (itli of 
June, A.O. HHKl, after being eighteen years in the ])osses5'ion of the Turks. 

‘ The name, or rather title of their leader, w as Jaghtil-aghli. This ge- 
neral, w'hose harsli appellation is softened into ('igala by Antlioine de 
(io\\ea, was a great favorite both of Sultan Ainiirath the Third, and of his 
son, iUalionied the Third. He did not long survive his defeat by Abbas; 
arid his death, in HiOT-. ""'its deemed a joyful event by the Cliristians, of 
w'hom lie w'as :i bigoted oppressor. De (rovvea, wdien lie relates this event, 
adds : God, like a uiercifnl father, is wont to break those reed« wdth wdiich. 

lie ehasiiseth his children.” — Jiclaiions dc Cnerres^ lye. page Joo. 

Tin* Persian w riters wdio record this action make the differemee greater. 

I follow Antlioine de (fovvea, who computes the Turks at a hundred tlioii- 
saiid, and the army of Ahhas at sixty>two thousaml. This author asserts, 
that it was Zeena Ik'iJum, the daughter of ShaliTamasp, and aunt of Abbas, 
W'ho stimulated him to light this great battle.— a- dc Gnerres^ p. 2d7* 

.2 A 2 
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was then commanded to cover as large a space of ground as 
he possibly could with his numbers, and make a false attack 
upon them. The clouds of dust raised by this body were 
no sooner observed by the Turks, who were advancing 
against the main army of the Persians, than their general 
conceived it was the principal attack, and that it was dircctetl 
against the camp, which had been left almost unguarded. 
A great portion of the column in front was imlncdiately 
detached to repel it. Regular armies alone* can maiueiu re 
with safety during the heat of battle. In those which have 
no discipline, every movement, particularly one to the rear, 
is certaip of producing confusion, and that soon becomes 
irremediable. The force which the Turkish general had 
detached was supposed, by almost all tlieir own army, and 
that of the Persians, to have fled®. Abhas seized the 
moment of these impressions for a general charge ; and his 
troops, already confident of success, gained an easy victory ^ 
over men dismayed by the supposed desertion of their com- 
rades. The leaders of the Turkisli army did all that per- 
sonal valour could to recover the day, and the numbers of 
officers of high rank that were slain or taken prisoners 
prove the great efforts which they made : but all was in 
vain; the overthrow was complete, and the Turks fled in* 
every direction, leaving the field in the possession of the 
Persians’*. ^ 

The action was hardly over before sunset, and the pur- 
suit continued for manv hours. An event occurred after 
this victory, alike characteristic of the times, and of the 
hero by whom it was gained. As Sliah Abbas sat on the 
field of battle, carousing with his chief officers and some of 
the principal captives, a man of uncommon stature and 
soldier-like appearance was led past by a youth, who had 


® Zubd-iil-Tuarikh. 

* Sir Robert Sbedey attended tbe Persian monarcli in tin's action, and 
received ibree wounds. — Puechas’s Pilgrims, vol. ii. p. ICOti, 

F Five pacbiis were taken, and the same number were slain. 

^ iJubd-ubTuurikli, Anthoiiie de Govvea. 
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just made him prisoner. The king deman3cd who he was. 

I belong to tlie Kurd family of Mookrce,’’ said the captive. 
The king liappened to have an officer of the house of 
* ]\IcM)kree in his service, of the name of Roostum Beg, who 
he knew had a blood feud with the family of the prisoner. 
“ Deliver that captive to Roostum Beg,*’ said the king ; 
Init that chief refused to receive him. “ I hope your 
majesty ^vill pardon me,” he said; ^‘niy honour, it is true, 
calls for his blood, but I have made a vow never to take 
advantage of an enemy ^\ho is bound, and in distress 
TWm noble and generous speech seemed to reflect upon the 
king, who, in his irritation, called to the captain of the 
guards to strike oft* the head of the prisoner. The gigantic 
Kurd, tlio moincnt he heard this command, broke the cords 
with which he 'was fettered, drew his dagger, and darted 
upon Abbas. A struggle ensued ; and, in the general 
iiUiTv of all to aid their sovereign, every light was extin- 
guished, and no one dared to strike in the dark, lest he 
should pierce the monarch instead of his enemy After a 
moment of inexpressible horror, all were relieved by hearing 
the king twice exclaim, “ I have seized his liand ! I liavc 
seized liis band ! Order was restored, and lights bronglit. 
The brave captive was slain bv a hundred swords; and 
Abbas, who had wrested the dagger from his hand, reseated 
hiiiHclf^n the assembly, and continued (according to his 
historian') to drink goblets of pure Avine, and to receive 
the heads*'* of his enemies, till twelve o’clock at night.” 

In tlie interval between this great victory and his death, 
Shah Abbas not only kept the Turks in complete check, 
but recovered all the territories wliich tJiey had before taken 

‘ Ajiid oil dust biist'i. Distresml and hand-hoinid lire the terms in the 

ori-riii al ZulxU u /- Tuarikh, 

Zui)U-iil.Tuankli. 

* Anthoiue de Gov'\'ea, p. aoi. 

’"It has alwiiys been the custom of the Kini^s of Persia to receive the 
heads of their enemies, and is so at this moment. We are told by Antlioim; 
de Govvea, that those broii;^ht to the king on tliis occasion amounted to 
twenty thousand live hundred and forty-live. — P. 300, • 
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from Persia. iTliey were successively driven from their 
possessions alone: the sliores of the Caspian, from Aderhijan, 
Georgia, Kurdistan, Hagdad, Moossul, and Diarbekir, all 
of which w(‘re reannexed to the Persian em])ire. The Turks 
made several efforts to preserve tlieir conquests, and, on oiu' 
occasion, entered into a league with the I'artars of Ka])- 
chack: but their united force<i received a complete defeat ” 
from the Persian general, Kar(5chee Khan; and this action, 
which was fought near Shiblee'\ a small caravansary betwi^'u 
Sultaneah and Tabreez, was the last of any conseijuence 
which occurred in the reign of Abbas. 

The courts of Ishihan and Constantino] )le continued, 
during the whok* of this reign, to carry on amicable nego- 
tiations; but although peace was often ])roclaimed, it never 
prevented hostilities \\hen the slightest prospect of advan- 
tage invited an attack. The usual mode was to encoui-age 
the pachSs, or gt^vernors of the frontier ])rovincc‘s, to com- 
mence aggressions; and the Emperor of Turkey or King 
of Persia either disclaimed or sU])])ort(Hl tlu'.se acts as policy 
dictated: the fact was, that the ambition of both sove- 
reigns was inflanic(r and seconded by the bigotry of their 
subjects, who desired war, to vent the feelings of hatred in- 
spired by tlieir opjiosite belief. The Sheali liistorians of 
this period dwell with satisfaction on the most cruel acts, 
when a Soonee is the suff'erer; and hardly ever Ablate the 
death of a Turkish leader without devoting his soul to hell, 
as the fit mansion for all such heretics. Tlie recovery of 
Bagdad, of Nujuff*, Kerbelah, Cazmecn, and Samrah, were 
more gratifying to tlie Persians than all the other conquests 


" Tl>o Parhas of Van and Er/oroom slain in tliis action. Tin* 

Turkish (renoral, lfnlt*el Pacha, in a k-ttiT to Sir Paul Pinder, arril)assador 
from till' Killer of England at t'onstaiitino]d(*, claims a victory over Kararhoo 
Khan, whom ho dcscrihos as ahandonint^ Tahroc-z to he saeked hj- the 
Turkish army (Purehas's Pil^,mms, vol. ii. j». lUVA), He admits, however, 
that in thfi suhsecinent action at Shihlee, some oi his army fell ; which, in 
hueh a donnneiit, is aekiiowledging a defeat. 

Zubd-nl-Tuarikh. 
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of Abbas. At these sacred places arc interred tlic re- 
mains of Aly, and of several among liis immediate de^celld- 
ants. 

Shah Al)bas used all means to increase that religious re- 
spect with which lie was regarded bv his subjects ; and 
A\hen we consider the enthusiasm of the age, his claims as 
inheriting the mantle of the saints of Ardehil, and the ini- 
jireshion made I>y his victories over the heretic Turks, we 
are not surprised tliat lie should liave been almost adored : 
but, if we are to believe I'ersian writers, veneration for ih^' 
holy character of the king was not confined to animated 
ij-iture ; it vas iinjiarted to things the least susceptihle of 
such imjiressions. AVe are gravely told, that on Abbas 
entering his kitchen at Ardcbil, thi‘ lid of one of the pots 
which lie np[>roache(l raised itself twice, four inches each 
tinu*, as if* in resjieel to his royal person ; and this wonder 
or miracle was attested not only by all the cooks, but by 
several oilicers of tlu‘ court, who were in attendance on the 
king when it occurred 

The su])crstilion of the ago was greatly alannc‘d during 
the reign of Abbas, by the appearance of a comet % M’hich 
the astronomers <lei‘lared portended war to many nations, 
biP not to Versia. That kingdom however, tliey foretold, 
would be ex})osed to some lesser evils ; and tlie ravages of 
tlu plague, an earthquake in Khorassaii, and all the deaths 
and massacres within the next two or three years, were 
dfecribed to this lianeftil influence. 

The Usbegs, during the latter years of the reign of Shalt 


1' Tills miraole took plare in tlio year of the ITejirah 101 The author 
of the ZulHl-ul-Tuarikh states it :is a fact not doiihltMl. 

** Tin's comet is nu'iitioiied both by tlie author of tlic Zulxi-m'-Tiiarikli and 
of the Aiihirn-aui#i. It a]»i)eanHl, according' to tlie imter, in tiie year of the 
llejirah 1027 ; uheii lirst seen, was curved like a sciiiietar. It rose iii 
the e,ast, and its tail was to the south. Some days after its fii-st appearance, 
another star, flaiiiinj^ like fire, was seen in tlu; east, which took a northerly 
direction. This was called a comet (Zoir/Avulni) : for a period between a 
inoiiih and forty days il appeared very brij^ht ; alter that it became dimuier 
djiily till it vanished. 
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Abbas, were kept in complete check''; and the north-eastern 
frontier of Persia enjoyed a tranquillity beyond what it had 
known for many centuries. With tlie Emperor of India 
Shah Abbas maintained a constant amicable intercourse and 
good understanding, which was only interrupted by his 
taking the fort of Candahar ; and even that conquest does 
not appear to have caused any serious hostilities. The 
Emperor Jehfingheer was too much occupied in maintaining 
his throne, to venture on a war witli a powerful sovei-eign 
for a distant province. 

Independently of his alliance w'ith the Emperor of Delhi, 
Abbas maintained a friendly communication with the sub- 
jects of the different European states, who had formed set- 
tlements in India, and who all expressed an anxious desire * 
to improve their connexion with Persia the moment they 
saw that kingdom settled and prosperous. The English, 
the French, and the Dutch, had established factories at 
Gombroon, and, in the spirit of commercial rivalry, endea- 
voured by every secret intrigue to injure each other. These 
factories were protected by Abbas, who was not insensible 
to the benefit his coinitry derived from trade ; but he view ed 
with very opposite feelings the settlements of the Portu- 
guese on the shores of his empire. That nation, under the 
great Alphonsp de Albuquerque, had conquered all the 
islands of the Gulf ; hut Portugal no longer held a high 
rank among the states of Europe, and her distant posses- 
sions were rapidly declining. Of the numerous settlements 
made by Albuquerque on the coast of Persia, Ormus, which 
w^as the first, was almost the only one that remained. This 
island lies at the entrance of the Gulf, and is only a few 
leagues distant from Gombroon. It has neither vegetation 
nor fresh water. Its circumference is no^ twenty miles; 
Ijoth its hills and plains are formed of salt, which impreg- 
nates the streams, and crusts over them like frozen snow. 
The nature of the soil, or rather surface of th® earth, ren- 


^ Zubd-ul-Tuarikh, 
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ders the heat of summer more intolerable at Ormiis, than 
in any of the parched islands or provinces around it ; and 
unless we consider the advantages of its excellent harbour 
“ and local situation, it appears to be one of the last spots on 
the globe which human beings would desire to inhabit. 
The first settlers on* this island were some Arabs, compelled 
bv the Tartar invaders of Persia to leave the eontinent. 
They gave it the name of Hormuz, or Ormus, being that 
of the district they had been obliged to abandon. An old 
fislierman, whose name was Geroon, is said to have been 
its sole inhabitant when this colony arrived. They remained 
masters of Ormus till conquered by Albuquerque ; and it 
Jiad been in the possession of the Portuguese for more than 
a century. It had become during that period the emporium 
of all the commerce of the Gulf: merchants from every 
quarter of the globe had flocked to a city ® where their pro- 
]jeny and persons were secure against injustice and oppres- 
sion, and whence they could carry on a profitable commerce 
with Persia, Arabia, and Turkey, without being exposed 
to the dangers of a residence in those barbarous and unset- 
tled countries. 

Abbas saw with envy the prosperity of Ormus: he could 
not understand the source from which it was derived, and 
looked to the conquest of the island as an event that would 
add ooth to the glory and the wealth of his kingdom. Imam 
Koulee Khan, Governor of Pars, received orders to under- 
take this great enterprise ; but the king was w^ell aware that 
it would be impossible to succeed without the aid of a naval 
equipment. The English were ready auxiliaries. An 
agreement, wdiich exempted them from paying customs on 
the merchandise they imported at Gombroon, and gave 
them a share of the duties taken from others, added to 
boundless promises of future favour, were the bribes by 


* This city at one time very large : little is now left, except the ruins 
of the numerous reservoirs, constructed to preserve the rain that fell in the 
periodical season, for the use of the inhabitants. 
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which the agents of the East India Company were induced 
to become the instruments of destroying this noble settle- 
ment. A fleet was s(K)n collected. Persian troops were 
embarked, and the attack made. The I'ortuguese defended 
themselves bravely; but, worn down by hunger and fatigue, 
and liopeless of succour, they were compelled to surrender. 
Tile city was given over to the I'ersians, by whom it was 
S(X)n stripped of all that w as valuable, and left to a natural 
decay. Abbas v/as overjoyed at the conqiu^t ; but all the 
magnificent plans he had formed from having a great sea- 
port in his dominions, terminated in his giving his own 
name to Gombroon, whieli he commanded to be in future 
called Bunder Abbas, or the Port of Abbas \ 

The hopes w’hieh the servants of the East India Com- 
pany had cherished, from the expulsion of the Portugiie.se 
from Ormus and their other po^sossions, were eom|)Ietely 
disappointed. The treaty wliieh Abbas had entered into 
to obtain their aid, whereby it was stipulated tliut all 
plunder should lx? crjually divided, lliat each .should ap- 
point a governor, and that the future customs of Ornurs 
and Gornljroon” should he equally shaied, was disregarded 


* Tlie Enn^lish liad, it U tnip, reveiijCfnl tliomsf^lves on .nn rnnny tliry 
hat(MK (iestroyod a flourishing settlement, and brou^rlit niiiijuid misery upon 
thousands, to gratify the avarice and anilu’tion (d a de.Npol, on Jiis jmnnisioiJ- 
to enrich them by a favour, Inch they ^lu;uId liavi* kiunvn was not Jikclv 
to protect them, even diiriniy hi> life, from the violence and iiijustici' of his 
oflicei'S, much less during that of his successors. T1 k‘ history of the Kiifflish 
factory at (jomln-oon, fnnn this date until it was fiimlly aliandoiied, is one 
seric^s of di^#(race, of losses, and ol dangers, as tliSt of (jvery such estaldi.sh- 
ment in a coiiiilry like Persia must Ik*. Had that nation eitlier taken 
Orrnus for itself, or made a settlement on a more eligible island in the (Julf, 
it would have carried on its (xunmerce to much greater advaiitage ; and its 
])olitieal influence, both in Perjjia and Aralda, would have ronuiiiied unri- 
valled. 

" P»y the treaty between Ahhas and the agents of tlui Company, all 
Mahomedan.s mad(j captive were to he given up to tlie King of Persia, and 
all Christians to the Kriglisih. Monnox, when he rep(||t*< the fall of the 
island, boasts of his linmauity to the prisoners; but add.'*, “ I must trust 
to Heaven for my reward, for the Portuguese are but slenderly thankfuL” 
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from tlic momont the conquest was completed. The 
sarifruine anticipations of one of their chief agents, who 
wrote’' to England “ that their dear infant” (meaning the 
commercial factory at Gombroon,) “ would receive new life 
il’ the king but ke{)t Ins word,” soon vanished ; and we find 
the same person, after tlie fall of Ormus, stating-', that no 
benefit Avhalever can be expected from that possession, 
unless lield exclusively by the Englisli. Ihit every expec- 
tation of advantage was soon dispelled by the positive 
refusal of Abbas to allow' the English to fortify Ormus, 
or any other harbour in the Gulf. 

The go\ernment of the Company in Tn^ia ajipcar, about 
this time, to have lieen seriously alarmed at the intrigues 
of Si‘‘ Rohert Sherlev ; ^^ho was left by his brother at the 
court of Ahhas, and had continued the medium through 
which that monarch cultivated the friendship of the nations 
ol Europe. Spain w as th n a state of great importance, 
and i\l)bas ])ri)]H)scd to depute the English knight as his 
ambassador to the sovereign of that country, to whom it 
was believed he meant to offer the exclusive trade in silk ^ 
'I'he expulsion of tlic ]^)rtugue^e from Ornnis made a 
change in this jioliey ; and two vears after that event, 
Sii- llohert Skvrley appeared in England, as an envoy from 
Abbas to flames the First. Nothing could be more exag- 
geiated lliaii the impressions he <lesired to convey to the 
JJritish court, of die wealth and resources of Persia; and 
their fallaiy w^as very fully exposed by the Directors of 

• 

I^'ttcT from Mr. Edward ^Monnoxtothe Company, dated Isfiilian, ](>2L 

■' Letter from 3Jr. Moiiiiox, 1022. 

' Tiicre must have been serious foiiiidatioii for this h^^'lief. Sir Tliomas 
Roe, ill a letter dull’d Moi»hul’s (\mrt, Ajinere, lOili Seji-.emher, tOlO, 
states, tliat no i^ood erin he deriM’d from Persia till the resnli <-t' Sir Robert 
Slierley's embassy is known ; and ex})resses a wish, that Sir li.>l»er Sherlev, 
wlio is at (ioa, slunild fall into the hands of our shippiiii^, ^vhieh lie strongly 
advises should make an attack upon the Portngneso vessels in tliat harbour. 
Sir Tliomas states, that one such attack will do the Company's affjiirs more 
good than a dozen defences ; and adds, that he iias written to the ISootfec of 
Persia, ad^ ising him not to inthraU himself with Spain, 
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the East India Companj^ ; but the king’s government were 
nevertheless flattered by tlie prospect of gain presented to 
them ; and Sir Robert Sherley had the art to connect the 
settlement of his own private concerns with the objects of 
national advantage. A gentleman of family and rank. Sir 
Dodmore Cotton, was named ambassador to Abbas, and 
instructed to proceed to Persia, accompanied by Sir Robert 
Sherley and a numerous suite. This ambassador had his 
first public audience at the city of Ashraff*, in Mazenderan. 
The pride of the King of Persia could not but be gratified 
by so splendid a mission ; and the forms and ceremonies 
with which it w^s received, are characteristic of the style 
and manners of the Court of Abbas 

Sir Dodmore Cotton and the gentlemen with him were 
seated, for a short time before they were jirescnted, in an 
antechamber ; but instead of coffee, the common entertain- 
ment on such occasions, they found a sumptuous dinner 
served in dishes of gold, with abundance of wine poured 
into golden goblets from massy flaggons, also of gold. 
From this chamber they were carried through two other 
apartments, richly 'ornamented, and filled with golden 
vessels, adorned with rich jewels, which contained rose- 
water, flowers, and wine. After passing tlirough tiicsc 
apartments, they entered the ball of state, round tlie walls 
of which the chief officers of the empire were seated like so 
many statues ; for not a muscle moved, and all was dead 
silenced Beautiful boys, with spangled turbans and em- 
broidered dresses, held in their hands golden goblets of 
wine, and proffered it to all who desired it. Abbas was 
clothed in a plain dress of red cloth. He wore no finery 
about his person ; his sabre alone had a gold hilt. Those 
high nobles who sat nearest him were also plainly attired ; 


“ Sir Thomas Herbert’s Travels. 

Sir Thomas Herbert, tlie learned historian of this mission, who attended 
Sir Dodmore Cotton, admirably describes this row of Jiublic oAicers, whom 
he calls tacitc meerzaes, chawns, sultans, and beglerbegs.”— Page 184. 
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and it was evident that the king, surrounded as he was 
witli wealtli and gi*andcur, affected simplicity : but perhaps 
his pretensions as a religious character required this public 
• display of his contempt^' for the vanities and riches of the 
world- 

The ambassador explained tlirough liis interpreter*^ the 
objects of his mission ; to enter into a league with Persia 
against the Turks ; to obtain satisfaction for Sir llobert 
Sherlcy, an English gentleman, who had been in the service 
of Shall Abbas, but had been injured and defrauded by a 
Persian nobleman*^ lately deceased; and to increase the 
trade between the two kingdoms. The answer of the king 
was most gracious. He expressed his contempt of the 
Turks; his resolution to make the sons of the deceased 
noble do justice to Sir Robert Sherley ; and he offered to 
receive annually English broad cloth in exchange for ten 
tiKiUsand bales of silk, to be delivered by his officers to the 
Eneli.di agents at Gombroon. Abbas was much amused 
with Sir Uodmore Cotton’s inability to comply v/ith tlie 
custom of sitting cross-legged ; but being desirous of pleasing 
liis guest, lie called for a goblet of wine, and drank to the 
health of the King of England. At the name ofhissove- 
leign the ambassador stood up, and took his hat off. 
Abhas smiled, and raised his own turban from his head, 
as a token that he shared in his respect for the sovereign 
of England. This pleasant and honourable reception raised 
great exjiectations ; but they ended in complete disappoint- 
iiieiit. The subsequent communications of the ambassador 
Avere ihrougli the minister Mahomed Aly Beg, who Avas 
attached to the enemies of Sir Robert Sherley, and there- 
fore decidedly hostile to the English mission. Sir Robert 
Sherley and Sir Dodmorc Cotton died in a few months 

It has been said, that from the day on which Sulfee I\Iccrza was slain, 
he always wore plain clothes. 

** The name of the linfjuist of tlie mission was Dick 'Williams. — .^ir 
Thomas Hesiiert’s Travels^ p. 185. 

* The name of this nobleman was Nukud Aly Beg, 
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after their arrival at court, and their attendants returned 
to England. Tlie respectable liistorian of this embassy*, 
who ascribes its failure to tfic intrigues of the favorite of 
Abbas, cannot speak with temper of that minister, whom lie 
styles, in the spirit and language of the times, a most 
pragmatical pagan.*” 

Though Shah Abbas, toward his enemies and those of his 
subjects ^ who rebelled, was cruel and severe, he ajipears, in 
almost all instances unconnected with his own family, to 
have acted more from policy than passion. Ili.s desire was 
to establish general traiK|uillity, which he knew in a dcNpotic 
government must be fountled on terror, and a complete sub- 
mission to the monarch. He perfectly sneceeded in accom- 
plishing this object; and the long ])eaee which l\‘rsia al'ter- 
wards enjoyed, is to be chiefly ascribed to the wisdom of his 
measures. He studied beyond all former sovereigns the 
general welfare and improvement of his kingtiom. He 
fixed oil Isfahan as tlie capital of his dominions, and its 
population Avas more than doubled during his reign. Its 
principal mosipie, the noble palace of Chehel-Setoon, the 
beautiful avenues aild jia laces called the Cliar Jkigh or 
“ four gardens,*” the principal bridge over tlie Jliver Zain- 
derood, and several of the finest palaces in the city and 
suburbs, were all built bj' this 2)riricc Mushed ivas greatly 


*■ The Travels of Sir Tliomas IIerl»t*rt are extreiiuOy niriou^. He erejic- 
rally ^ives a very just account of tJie inaiuiors ami cluiracter of the Persians ; 
l)ut lie writes v ilh no tolerant spirit, and liis very jests are liiietnred liy liis 
relifcioiis ieelintfs. In liis areounl of a 31alioii.eda:i saint, whom lie falls 
Emeer-Ally-Zenday-Anicer,” he terms hiin “ a loii^-nained, loiifj-honwi, 
( judffing from the dimensions of Ids t'raxe,) and loin^ since rotten urojihet.'* 
And speaking of one of the ministers, to wJiom lie look a similar ohjection 
for his loni,^ name, lie exclaims, “ If (lod does not damn the fellou for all 
liis vile heresies, he u ill assuredly do it" for his long name, winch always 
jmz/led iny lord ambassador.” 

His muue Avas 31ahomed Aly Beg. 

He punished a rehellioji of the inliahitunts of Isfalian very severely; 
and after the fashion* of Timoiir, erected pyramid, of their heads — Sir 
Tho>ias llKiiiitiiT’s 7Vore/jy. 

* Chardin gives a minute account of the mosques and palaces which he 
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ornamented by him ; and the cities of AshraflF and Far- 
rahabad in Mazenderaii were adorned with several royal 
mansions. But these were his meanest works. . He carried 
’ at an immense expense a causeway ^ across the whole of 
jMazenderan ; and rendered that difficult country passable 
for armies and travellers at all seasons. He threw bridges 
over almost all the rivers in Persia ; and the traveller met 
in every direction the most solid and spacious caravansaries, 
erected by the munificence of this monarch. 

Ai)bas has been accused, and with justice, of acting with 
great cruelty toward the princes^ and the inhabitants of 
(j ‘orgia. Ilis conduct was very different to a number of 
Armenian families whom he took in the course of his wars 
with i!)e 'Ihirks. Instead of making them slaves, and com- 
j»eliing lliem to change their belief, as his predecessors had 
done in similar cases, he sought to give his native country 
tile btMiefit of ibcir knowled ge and industry. For this pur- 
jX)se he settled tliem in different parts of the kingdom, and 
not only gave them liberty to build churches and exercise 
the duties of their religion, but granted them many other 


Imllt, and of the e^reat iiiiprovcmenis lie made in thii city, which in his 
lii-sL hccaine Oic capital. Ho increased tlve Ntreani of the Rivt>r Zain- 
derood, wJiich llow> throii^li it, by briiiyiijg another stream to join it. Ha 
reviv'd an utteiiipt made by iiis J)^edece.^'‘Ol• Tamdsp, to bring the Karooii 
into 11 ; but in tins, alter great elforts, he failed. 

“ The ^causeway of 3 Jazenderan is in length uiiont lliree hundred 
miles, and it runs from Jvi.skar, in the south-west of tlie Oispian, several 
leagues beyond Astevabad in the south-east. The pavement is now nearly 
in the same condition as it was in the time of llaiiway; being perfect in 
many places, although it lias hardly ever been repaired. In molin' jiarts it is 
hardly above twenty yards wide in the middle, with ditches on <*acli side ; 
find there ar(‘ many bridges upon it, under which the water is conveyed to 
the riee-^ield^.'’ — Kinxieu’s JJenioir, p. Kifi. 

* Ilis conduct to the Prince of Cxeorgia and his family, as deiailttl by 
Chardin (vol. ii. p. presents a disgusting mixture of the low est political 
intrigue with sensual jiassion, religious persecution, and tyrannical cruelty; 
hut as this tale jierpelually recurs in the history of the disputes between the 
aioiiarchs of Persia atiid their dependants, the 'VYfdys, or princes of Georgia, 
we must i-efer it as much to the abject and depra' ed habits of the formerj as 
to the injustice and violence of the latter. 
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important privileges,, and personally afforded them the 
most liberal protection and encouragement. The principal 
of these colonies was J ulfa, a suburb of Isfahan, which he 
built to receive the inhabitants of a town of the same name 
in Armenia. It flourished in a degree far exceeding ex- 
♦ pectation ; and Abbas lived to see his wise policy rewarded 
by the happiness and gratitude of its inhabitants, who, 
devoted to commerce and far more industrious than the 
Persians, enriched themselves while, by their great trade 
with India and other quarters, they promoted the general 
prosperity of the empire. He sought also to enrich his 
favorite province of Mazenderan with a similar establish- 
ment. That country, he pleasantly observed, would, ‘‘as it 
abounded with wdne and hogs, be a paradise to Christians” : ” 
but its unhealthy vapours defeated his plan, and a great 
portion of the colony died in a few years. 

The internal administration of Shah Abbas has been 
praised by all the historians of his reign. There are many 
instances of what, under other forms of government, might 
.be deemed excessive rigour® in the punishments inflicted on 

t 

"* The town of Jiilfa in Armenia was long in possession of the Turks. 
The grand signior liad made it a ])resent to his mother. "When Abhas 
marched thither in 1603, the inhabitants not only expelled the Turkish 
officers that were in charge of it, but seized the revenue that had been col- 
lected, and carried it with the keys of their town as an oifering to the Per- 
sian monarch, "who ever afterwards treated them with marked ^favour and 
indulgence. Anthoinc de Govvea informs us, that they possessed coiisi- 
derable wealth ; and tliat when they were trans])lanted to a new Julfa 
near Isfahan, they were in number five thousand, and took their property 
with them, the king furnishing camels for its conveyance. Chardin, who 
mentions the colony of Armenians at Julfa as an instance of the excellent 
government of Abhas, declares that they were possessed of no property w’hen 
they arrived, but at the end of thirty years were so affluent, that more than 
sixty of then^ possessed from a hundred thousand to tw'o millions of crow'ns. 

" Chardin. 

o On some occasions he cut off the nose and ears of governors convicted 
of injustice, and often inflicted the punishment of tukht koollah on officers 
guilty of mal-administration. The offender had a fool’s-cap and bells put on 
his head, was mounted on an ass, and paraded throug^t the streets, exposed 
to the scorn of the mob. Sometimes he was beaten, and forced to dance like 
a buffoon.— Sherlj^y’s Travels, 
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his generals and ministers ; but we must recollect that in 
Persia the will of the sovereiiru is in almost all cases tlie law 
of the land, and that he is always the director of its cxe- 
’ cution. Tlie kingdom to which Abbas succeeded was in 
an unsettled state. The nobles were bold and seditious, 
and every province was ripe for rebellion. It must have 
rccpiired many and dreadful examples, before such a country 
could be reduced to the tranquillity which the general good 
required; and the energetic individual who effected this 
beneficial change must often have seemed to act the part of 
a cruel tyrants AVo discover few, if any, instances of 
unnecessary severity, except when he thought his person or 
crown in danger ; but, unfortunately for his happiness and 
liis fame, in his latter years he became prone to suspicion ; 
and the dreadful ivmedy to Avhich lie had recourse on all 
occasions, was the instant destruction of those whom he 
suspected. 

This monarch had been early conn)clled to repress the 
ambition of the principal chiefs of the KuzziUbash tribes, 
and had put several of them to death. He sought another 
defence against their turbulence, by forming a tribe of his 
own, winch he sty l(*d Shah Sevund, or “ the king’s friends; ” 
and be invited )nen of all tribes to enrol themselves in a clan 
devoted to his fiimily, and therefore distinguished by his 
peculiar favour and protection. Volunteers could not be 
wanting it sueb a call *, and wc have one instance of ten 
thousand men being registered by the name of Shah- 
Seviind in one da}^ This tribe, which became remarkable 
for its attachment to the Suffavean dynasty, still exists, 
though with diminished numbers. It could once boast of 
more than a hundred thousand families. 


p Let us imagine, even in tlie present tranquil state of our ov. n country, 
that all criminals whom the laws condemn, w’ere sentenced hy the and 
that the Court-yard of St. James’s was the jdace of execution. Altliouj^^h 
his sentences might J)c us just as those of our judges, yet he wouhl be 
deemed a sanguinary despot. 

9 Zubd-ul- Tuarikh, 

VOL. I. 


• 2 B 
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Shall Abbas took another mode of releasing himself and 
his posterity from the dangers they were exposed to from 
the turbulence of the Kuzzil-bash chiefs. The koortchy, 
or army composed of their followers, amounted to between 
fifty and sixty thousand horsemen. The men would only 
olx?y leaders of their own tribe ; and the king could not 
advance a favorite, except he was the chief of a Kuzzil-bash 
family, to any rank or command in his army. Abbas 
reduced the number of this formidable body to thirty thou- 
sand, and raised a corps of ten thousand horse and twelve 
thousand foot, who received their pay from the crown, and 
WTre commanded by those officers whom the monarch thought 
fit to appoint. The soldier who belonged to this corp^ was 
called koolar. or gholain, both words signifying ‘‘ slave if 
literally interpreted; but deemed an honourable appellation, 
which distinguished them as the personal guards of the king. 
The infantry were called tuflungehee, or musqueteers, and 
were the first ever embodied in Persia. Abbas is said to 
have chiefly intended them to oppose tin* janizaries'' of 
Turkey ; but they were otherwise useful, as they constituted 
a defence to the monarch against the \iolcnce of his nobles. 

Abbas, though he appears through life to have openly 
violated that law of the prophet which forbids wine, afl'ected 
extreme piety ; and there was hardly a year of his reign in 
which he did not make a pilgrimage to some sacred shrine. 
During two wxeks that he was at Nujuff^ he daily sw^ept 
the tomb of the holy Aly, an envied office, which none but 
men of exemplary life are allowed to perform ^ He w^ent, 
as has been before mentioned, on foot from Isfahan to 
Mushed, to mark his respect for the holy Imaum interred 


* This new corps was chiefly formed of captives from Georgia, Iberia, and 
Armenia, who had become J\lahomedaj3K, out who cherished u great hatred 
of the Turkish troops.— C hakdik, vol. iii. p. 292. 

^ This word is Turkish. The compound yangee, ^^new,” and cher&, 
‘‘camp, or array; ” forms yangee chera; wLidi Europeans have coiTupted 
to janizaries. 

* Zubd-ul-Tuarikh, 
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there; and by this and many similar marks of outward 
piety, he conveyed an impression, that, although he might 
^ occasionally deviate from rectitude, he was sincerely reli- 
gions. 

The Sudder-ul-Suddoor, or high pontiff of Persia, had 
been first established by his ancestor, Shah Ismail. Syuds, 
or descendants of the prophet, were alone nominated to this 
office, the powers of which were very great. There were 
also several other stations held by Moollahs, or men of a 
sacred character, the duties of which were important. In 
the reigns of the predecessors of Abbas, the quarrels of* 
thi'se priests had been the cause of serious troubles. Their 
influence was considerable; each had his disciples and sup- 
])orters ; and their discord and disunion had more than once 
threatenfxl the tranquillity of the state. Abbas used to 
boast, that his ragn was exempt from these divisions : and 
it is related, that when he was one day riding with the cele- 
brated Meer Mahomed Baukcr Dftmfid on his right hand, 
and the equally famed Shaikh Biihiludeen Aumilee" on his 
left, the king desired to discover if there lurked any secret 
envy or jealousy in the breasts of these two learned priests. 
Tuniing to Meer Mahomed Baukcr, whose horse was 
prancing and capering, he observed, What a dull brute 
Shaikh Bah^iudeen is riding! he cannot make the animal 
keep pace with us.**’ “ The vronder is, how the horse moves 
at all,” said the Moollah, when we consider what a load 
of learning and knowledge he has upon his back.” Abbas, 
some time after, turned round to Shaikh B&h^udeen, and 
said to him, ‘‘ Did you ever see such a prancing animal as 
that Avhich Meer Mahomed Bauker rides.? Surely that is 
not the style for a horse who carries a grave Moollah.” 

Your majesty will, I am assured,” said the Shaikh^ “ for- 
give the horse, when you reflect cm the just right he has to 
be proud of his rider.” The monarch bent his head for- 

® Both these doctors of law are held in the highest repute hy the Sheidis, 
and their works are of great authority on all points of law. 

2B2 
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ward on his saddle, and returned thanks to the Almighty 
for the singular blessing he had bestowed on his reign, of 
two wise and pious men, living at a court, and yet untainted 
by envy and hatred 

The preference which Abbas showed for his own faith, 
did not prevent his tolerating others. To the Christians in 
his dominions he was particularly favorable. This feeling 
was in a great degree excited by his hatred of the Turks, 
and his desire to negotiate with the j)otentates of Europe a 
combination against the Emperor of Constantinople. Sir 
Robert Sherley, who had been left by his brother Sir An- 
thony in Persia, became a great favorite at court. His 
house was the asylum for Christians of all nations, and lie 
was long the channel through whicli their complaints were 
brought to the ears of Abbas. That monarch bestowed a 
beautiful Circassian lady on Sir Robert, as his wife: and we 
are told by an authority ^ we cannot doubt, that the Maho- 
medan king stood godfather to the first-born of the English 
knight. We need not desire further proof of the toleration 
which Christians enj^oyed during this monarch’s reign. 

In his conduct to his own family the character of Abbas 
appears in so horrid a light, that we can hardly permit our 
minds to indulge in that admiration which his other mea- 
sures are calculated to inspire ; but we must consider that 
one of the most terrible conditions on which human beings 
hold absolute power, is the necessity of viewing those who 
are nearest in blood, as the enemies most to be dreaded. 
The next heir to a despot must always be an object of his 
jealousy, which w'ill generally increase in proportion to his 
good qualities and j)opularity. This certainly was the case 
with the great Abbas ; he had four sons, whom he beheld 
with delight until they attained manhood, and began to dis- 
play those noble qualities which be must, as a father, have 

^ Persian MSS. Moolah Saduck. • 

y Preacher’s Travels. Harlelan Voyages, vol. i. p. 738. The traveller 
was himself the guest of Sir R. Sherley when he enjoyed the favour of 
Abbas. 
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desired them to possess ; but when the wishes of his heart 
seemed fulfilled, he could not bear that the eyes of his sub- 
jects should be directed for a moment to any object but 
• himself^. Those who served his sons with zeal and attach- 
ment he considered his enemies ; and the courtiers near his 
person laboured to aggravate his feelings, hoping to destroy 
rivals whom they conceived eager for the enjoyment of their 
stations. A want of confidence in the king produced alarm 
in his sons. They saw themselves objects of a restless jea- 
lousy, that misinterpreted all their actions. We may be- 
lieve, that when they found their loyalty could not preserve 
thinn from danger, they listened to those counsellors who 
pointed out a direct, though dangerous path to safety. 

Abbas was led to believe that Suffee Meerza, his eldest 
son, a youth as remarkable for valour as generosity, had 
formed a design against his life, in consequence of his having 
put to death the nobleman who was the friend and favorite 
of that prince. He forgot that he was a father. He first 
applied to Kirfichce Khan, the brave general who had de- 
feated the Turks at Shiblee, to become the executioner of 
Kuffee. The veteran leader threw himself on the ground, 
and entreated his sovereign to deprive him of life rather 
than render his existence hateful, by compelling him to 
become the murderer of a gallant prince. Abbas did not 
urge him further; but he soon found a Milling instrument 
in Beh-bood Khan. That noble, on the pretext of revenging 
a private injury, stabbed the prince as he was riding to the 
court, and took refuge in the stable of the king, who, pre- 
tending to respect an usage which renders that asylum 
sacred, refrained from the execution of the assassin*. Such 

* Chardin refers the murder of his eldest son to his having perceived, as 
he came out of his inner apartments, that the eyes of his ifobles were 
turned with delight toward that promising prince. — CHARDiir, vol. iii. 
page H14. 

^ The author of Zubd-ul-Tuarikli tries to palliate this murder, by de- 
scribing it as an act of personal revenge in Beh-bood Khan. In the Aulum- 
aurah the following account is given : Suffee Meerza was the son of Shah 
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an act would, lie said, bring suspicion in an affair that re- 
quired deliberation ; and he should therefore defer all pro- 
ceedings till the infant son of Suffee Meerza was of age, and 
able to demand vengeance for the blood of his father. But 
even this thin veil was soon cast aside, and Beh-bood Khan 
was not only permitted to quit his asylum, but promoted to 
high stations^. It is however consolatory to know, that 
this wretch ultimately met with a fate suited to his crime. 
Abbas, who from the moment this rash act was committed, 
became a prey to remorse, had taken an opportunity of put- 
ting to death every one of those courtiers who had poisoned 
his mind against a son whom he is said to have sincerely 
mourned*^; but for Beh-bood Khan he reserved a more 
inhuman punishment: he commanded that obsequious lord 
to bring him the head of his oivn son. The devoted slave 
obeyed. As he presented the head of the youth, Abbas 
demanded with a smile 6f bitter scorn, how he felt. ‘‘ I 
am miserable,” was the reply. You should be happy, 
Beh-bood,” said Abbas, for you arc ambitious, and in 
your feelings you are at this moment the equal of your 
sovereign ' 

Soon after the death of Suffee Meerza, the tw o remaining 


Abbas : the father and son had long been on indifferent terms, and numhers 
wished to persuade the king that liis son sought his life.’' But the king 
would never believe this : however, he put to deatli two of the iirince's ser- 
vants, who, he was persuaded, endeavoured to mislead him. Beh-bood 
Kban, this writer adds, was one of the king’s favorite gholams, who, 

satisfied that Suffee Meerza wanted to kill the king, stabbed him, and 
took refuge in the royal stable,” wbioh is in Persia the most sacred of 
asylums. 

Zuhd-ul-Tuarikh. 

« Ambassador’s Travels. 

^ Abbas, we are told, shut himself up in his palace for a month, covered 
his eyes iof ten days, and wore mourning for a year. He ever aftefwards 
wore the plainest clothes, and made the place where the prince died a sanc- 
tuary for criminals. 

^''rThat death which the craelty of Abbas refused to Beh-bood, was soon 
alfeerwards given him by ooe of his slaves, who, to save* himself from punish- 
ment, stabW him white he lay senselesB from intoxication. 
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sons^ of Abbas were both deprived of sight by the cruel 
suspicions of their unnatural parent. The fate of one of 
these princes (if we can credit the testimony of a contem- 
•porary English writer^,) was attended with circumstances 
of the most tragical nature. This youth, whose name was 
Khodah-bundah*^, was as much distinguished for his cou- 
rage and talents, as his elder brother; but he was more 
cautious to avoid that attention which he feared w'ould 
rouse the jealousy of his father; and he not only kept 
flatterers at a distance, but hated to hear the just praises 
which his actions obtained him. This conduct only added 
to that fame which constituted his danger. The first act 
by which Abbas showed his suspicion, w^as ordering the 
tutor and attached friend of his son to be put to death*. 
Conscious that the only crime of this officer w as too great 
a regard for his master, the prince hastened to court, and 
in giving vent to his honest indignation, lost all considera- 
tion for liis own safety. We are told that he was provoked 

^ The second son of Abbas, wliosc* name was Tamasp IMeerza, died before 
he had put thceldoNt to death. 

» Sir Tliomab Herbert, ilis acconiit ililfers from that of Oiearus ; but 
tbo former entitled to credit, Tlie Zubd-ul-Tuarikli states, that the 
name of tlie piinci murdered by Beh-ltood was Suffee-Meerza, and that of 
the one Avhose e\ es were put out was Khodah-huiidali ; and this is confirmed 
by th followin!:;; I)assa4^o of a letter from 3Ir, Edward Mounox, agent for the 
India Conijiaiiy, dated Isfahan^ Hi21 : — 

The king (Shah Al>has), before he came to Isfahan, caused the eyes of 
his ])resent eldest son, Goda-hviuia JMeerza, to be }>ut out, and then con- 
fined him. His son Emamiiliih sdso confined, but not yet blinded. King 
means, they think, to lea^■e the throne to his grandchild (then ten or twelve 
years of age). This graiidsoii is the son of Sooffee Mirza, the ehlest son of 
Abbas; who five years ago the king caused to be slain, which was treacbe* 
rously done as he came out of a Bannyo^ or hot-house. They may say of 
the king what was once spoken of Herod, ‘ It is better to bo hi» swine than 
liis son.’ Albeit that beast is very hateful to his profession .’' — Fullic Ue^ 
cords^ India House, 

* lie was also called Reza Aleerza. — Zubd-ul-Tuarihh, 

* The name of this person, according to Sir T. Herlicxt, was Mazar ; but 
his deplorable ignordnee of the Persian language, renders him liable to fre- 
<iuent and gross errors, particularly in proper names. 
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to madness, and in the presence of his father and sovereign 
drew his sword. The fatal signal for his death was given ; 
but Abbas relented so far as only to deprive him of sight. 
Shut out from the light of day, the prince became gloomy 
and desperate ; nothing could .give him pleasure ; and his 
life passed in venting curses and brooding over plans of 
vengeance against the author of his being and of his misery. 
He had two children ; the eldest, Fatimah, a lovely girl, 
was a great favorite of her grandfather, over whose mind 
she had acquired an astonishing influence. Abbas appeared 
miserable when little Fatiniah was not near him, and her 
voice alone could soothe him when ruffled by those violent 
passions to which he every day became more subject. The 
prince learnt with savage deliglit how^ essential his daughter 
had become to the happiness of his father ; and seizing her 
as she one day came to fondle upon his bosom, with all the 
fury of a maniac, he in an instant deprived her of life. 
Her astonished mother shrieked, and told him it was his 
darling daughter that he was destroying. Instead of at- 
tending to her, his next effort was to seize his infant son, 
tliat he might vent «his fury upon him. The child was 
borne from him by the distracted princess, who sent imme- 
diately to inform Abbas of wliat had occurred. The rage 
and despair into which the sovereign was thrown, gave a 
momentary joy to his son; glutted with his terrible ven- 
geance, he concluded the scene by sw^allowing a dose of 
poison, which in a moment terminated his miserable life^'. 
Such were the scenes wdiich marked the last days of Abbas, 
who, w'orn out with affliction of mind, and the pain of a 
disease which hi.s intemperate habits had increased, died in 

^ Sir Thomas Herbert. This account is confirmed by a letter from J\Ir. 
Burt, dated Gombroon, 6th February, 16*27. He observes, “ This king 
hath added to the numberless terrors of his conscience the death of his own 
and only son, causing his eyes to be cut forth with a razor; whose owft 
child was a spectator of his father’s rnlsery, wliom in his rage he bereaved of 
life, as afterwards did unto himself by poisonous pills*”— JPttWtc Hecortkj 
Jndki Houses 
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his favorite palace at Ferr&habSd in Mazenderan at the 
age of seventy. He had been a nominal ruler almost from 
his birth, and had been sovereign of all Persia forty-three 
years. 

Shah Abbas had a fine face, of which the most remark- 
able features were a high nose and a keen and piercing eye. 
He wore no beard, but had large mustachios, or whiskers. 
Ill his stature he was rather low, but must have been un- 
commonly robust and active, as he was celebrated through- 
out life for the power of bearing fatigue, and to the last 
indulffcd in his favorite amusement of hunting. 

The faults of this king, or rather his crimes, have been 
already related. They vrere of a very deep dye : but we 
must be better acquainted with his history before we can 
pronounce on the exact degree of their turpitude. We 
know that all the ties of nature were broken asunder ; and 
tnat scenes of blood w ere acted beyond what even tragedies 
have portrayed : but we cannot tell how' far this apparent 
cruelty tended to preserve the peace and tranquillity of an 
immense empire. It is possible that innumerable lives may 
have been preserved by a father consenting to be the execu- 
tioner of an ambitious son. It is not meant to palliate the 
guilt of Abbas, but to show' that the perpetration of such 
crimes is too often the dreadful obligation of that absolute 
power to which he was born; and it is, therefore, the 
character of the government, more than of the despot, 
which merits our abhorrence. There have been few' sove- 
reigns who have done more substantial good to tlieir coun- 
try than Abbas the Great. He established an internal 
tranquillity throughout Persia, that had been unknowm 
for centuries. He put an end to the annual ravages of the 
Usbegs, and confined them to their own territories. He 
completely expelled the Turks from his native dominions, 
of which they held some of the finest provinces when he 
ascended the throne. Justice w^as in general administered 
according to the law^s of religion ; and the king seldom 
interfered, except to support the law, or^ to punish those 
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who thought themselves above it. Though possessed of 
great means, and ' distinguished as a military leader, he 
deemed the improvement of his own wide possessions a 
nobler object than conquest : he attended to the cultivation 
and commerce of Persia beyond all former monarchs ; and his 
plans for effecting his objects almost all showed the gi'catness 
of his mind. The bridges, caravansaries, and other useful 
public buildings, that he erected were without number. The 
impression made by his noble munificence on his subjects, 
has descended to their children. The modern traveller who 
inquires the name of the founder of any ancient building, 
receives the ready answer, “ Shah Abbas the Great not 
from an exact knowledge that he was the founder, but from 
the habit of considering him the author of every improve- 
ment. We cannot suppose that a prince of this character 
could delight in cruelty : and to wdiatever actions the stern 
dictates of policy, the jealousy of power, the infirmitj^ of 
age, or the artful intrigues of base flatterers, may have led 
Abbas in his latter years, w^e must not hastily consign to 
execration the memory of a monarch vrho restored Persia 
to a condition of greatness beyond w'hat it had known for 
ages ; who was brave, generous and wise ; and w ho, during 
a reign protracted to near half a century, seemed to have 
no object but rendering his kingdom flourishing and his 
subjects happy. An eminent and impartial writer^ has, in 
stating one historical fact, furnished us with the noblest 
eulogy on the character of Abbas. “ When this great 
prince ceased to live, Persia ceased to prosper 


Chardin, vol. iii. p« 12. 
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FROM THE DEATH OF SHAH ABBAS THE GREAT, UNTIL 
THE CONQUEST OF PERSIA BY THE AFFGHANS, AND 
THE ABDICATION OF SHAH SULTAN HUSSEIN. 

The kingdom of Persia had, at different periods, attained 
more extensive limits, but perhaps was never more pros- 
perous and powerful, than during the latter years of Abbas 
the Great. The history of that monarch and his predeces- 
sors are related by many writers ; but we lose these guides 
a short time after his decease. The author of the work 
which 1 have chiefly followed in the account of this family, 
llv\ d in the time of Abbas the Second, and closes his me- 
moirs about the middle of that sovereign’s reign ; and few 
Persian histories give any particular and authentic accounts 
of the events between that period and the elevation of Nadir 
Shah. The causes which have occasioned this chasm in the 
annals arc obvious. Wc can hardly imagine an era more 
unfavorable for a national historian. Nearly a century 
elapsed without any one political event of magnitude ; and 
yet this extraordinary calm produced no- advantage to 
Persia. The princes, nobles, and high officers were, it is 
true, exempt from the dangers of foreign or internal war ; 
but their property and their lives were the sport of a suc- 
cession of weak, cruel, and debauched monarchs. The 
lower orders were exposed to fewer evils than the higher ; 
but they became every day more unwarlike; and wdiat 
they gained by the tranquillity of the state, lost almost all 
its value when they ceased to be able to defend it. This 
period was distinguished by no glorious achievements. No 
characters arose on which the historian could dwell with 


™ Zubd-ul-Tuarikh. 
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pleasure. The nation may be said to have existed on the 
reputation it had before acquired, until all it had possessed 
was gone, and it became, from the slow but certain pro- 
gress of a vicious decay, incapable of an effort lo avert the 
dreadful misery and ruin brought on by the invasion of a 
few Affghan tribes ; whose conquest affixed so indelible a 
disgrace upon Persia, that we cannot be surprised at its 
liistorians having shrunk from the painful and degrading 
narration. 

The task which Persian authors have left undone, has 
perhaps been better executed by foreign writers. The liberal 
policy of Abbas tlie Great attracted many Europeans to 
his dominions. He gave equal encouragement to all classes; 
and before his death there were in Persia, political envoys, 
soldiers, merchants, and missionaries, from almost every 
country in Christendom. The causes which produced this 
encouragement, w'ere jealousy and hatred of the Turks, a 
desire of improvement in military tactics, a wish to increase 
the commerce of his country, and a spiiit of religious tole- 
ration. These motives continued to operate after his death ; 
and the most debased^and cruel of his successors were kind 
and generous to the Europeans in their dominions. Hence 
numbers flecked to Persia, among whom were some men 
eminent for science and learning. In their pages we have 
an ample detail of the events of this period, which should 
not be passed over in silence ; for it is more useful to con- 
template despotism in its naked deformity, than when half 
concealed by a veil of glory. The picture may disgust ; 
but this disgust proves that the lesson is conveyed ; and the 
English historian of Persia can have no nobler object, than 
to give a faithful representation of scenes, which, by the 
contrast in the condition of a great community, must render 
such as live under a just and free government still more 
sensible to the value of the greatest of all human blessings. 

Sam Meerza succeeded his grandfather, Shah Abbas. 
When that monarch was asked, immediately before his 
death, who should be his successor^ he named this prince, 
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who was the son of the murdered SufFee Meerza. He was 
informed, that the astrologers had foretold, that the reign 
of Sam Meerza, if he ascended the throne, would be short. 

It is my desire,’’ said Abbas with impatience, “ that you 
place upon his head that crown, which was the right of his 
unfortunate father The nobles respected the last com- 
mand of their sovereign, and hastened to Isfahan, where 
the destined heir, then seventeen years of age, was taken 
from the haram, and proclaimed King of Persia, before it 
was publicly known that his grandfather was no more. 

This prince, who took the name of Shah Suffee, on 
ascending the throne, reigned fourteen years. He was a 
cajiricious tyrant ; and every year of his rule presented the 
same horrid scene of barbarous cruelty. All the princes of 
the blo4xi royal, and almost ever}^ minister " or general of 
family or character, were either put to death or deprived 
of their eyes by his command ; and the dreadful list of his 
victims was swelled by a great number of females, some of 
whom w^ere of the first rank Among those who were 
slain by this cruel prince, the fate of Imam Koulee Khan 
and his family excited the most general sympathy. That 
chief was the son of Aly-verdi Beg, the renowned general of 
Abbas, and fully equalled his father in fame. He had sub- 
dued the whole province of L&r, and aided by the English, 
had taken Ormus from the Portuguese. He had been. 


" Introduction to Krusinski’s Memoirs, p, 29 . 

** The author of the Zubd-ul-Tuarikh gives a list of the princes and 
nobles put to death or deprived of sight, which appears to include every 
oflicer who enjoyed rank and office under A[)bas, and every male in the 
most distant degree related to the royal family. 

^ The daughter of Abbas, who had married Is&k Khan, was among these 
victims ; and several authors assert that his own mother, who had enraged 
him by some free remonstrances on his conduct, shared the fate of all those 
who attempted to give him counsel. When he wa^ one day excessively in- 
toxicated, he stabbed his favorite queen ; and we are informed by Taver- 
nier, (vol. ii. p. 208 ,) that wlien he recovered his senses, and found what 
he had done, he gave way to the most violent grief, and issued orders to 
destroy every wine-flask in liis kingdom. 
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for a number of years, the chosen instrument of Abbas 
for improving the southern part of his dominions; and 
had founded under his auspices a college at Shiraz, and 
built several caravansaries and bridges in Fars. Such em- 
ployment was congenial to this generous nobleman, whose 
mind was as liberal as his sovereign’s. His j^ersonal for- 
tune, though great, sank under his munificence. We may 
judge of the style in which he lived, by a speech made to 
him by Abbas. I request. Imam Koulee, that you will 
spend one dirhem less per day, that there may be some dif- 
ference between the disbursements of a khan and a king ‘i.’’ 
This nobleman was summoned to the court of Shah Sufibe : 
his friends warned him of his dang-cr ; but he deemed it 
impossible for a person wlio had rendered sucli services, and 
whose allegiance was so decided, to incur any risk ^ He 
w’ept, — was murdered; and his sons shared his fate, lest 
they should revenge their father 

TheUsbegs, encouraged by the death of Abbas, invaded 
Khorassan, but they were attacked and defeated by the 
Persian army there stationed. Caiidahar, however, was lost. 
SufFee had directed tfie governor * to repair to liis presence ; 
but that chief, deeming himself marked for destruction, 
made over the fort to the troops of the Emperor of India, 
and sought protection at the court of Delhi. The Turks 
were encouraged by the state of Persia to attack it". 
Though at first repulsed, they succeeded in taking Bagdad; 
after which the Emperor Moorad advanced into Adcrbijan 
at the head of a large arn)y, and took Tabrecz; but he was 
compelled by the approach of winter, and a scarcity of sup- 
plies, to retreat ; and his army was greatly harassed by the 
Persian horse. Shah SufFee was successful in suppressing 
a rebellion in Ghilan ; and he took Eriv&n after a long 

9 Persian MSS. 

' Tavernier. Olearius. 

® Zubcl.ul.Tuarikh. 

* The name of this nobleman wau Aly Murd^n Khan. 

V Zubd-nl-Tuarikh. 
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siege, during which, his flatterers have asserted that he dis- 
played great personal valour ; but he only expressed a de- 
termination to storm that fort, and either to conquer or die 
in the breach. The solicitude of his ladies and ministers 
prevented this resolution being carried into immediate effect* ; 
the seasonable fall of Erivan ^ did away the necessity of its 
revival, and left the world in doubt whether this detestable 
tyrant possessed even the common quality of courage. 

The l^ersian authors who have written the life of this 
])rince, have tried to veil his crimes and exalt his virtues. 
One contem]X)rary writer, who was a celebrated astrologer, 
ascribes the death of several nobles to their unfortunate 
lu)rosco])e; and, on this reasoning, deems the monarch 
guiltless. He informs us that the king, when encamped 
near the mountain of Salumd in Aderbijan, was one day 
fishing for trout*; he caught five hundred, and being par- 
ticularly pleased with scveial noblemen of high rank, who 
had shared in his day’s amusement, he gave them rich 
dresses of honour ; but unfortunately for them, our author 
very gravely adds, the moon was in the constellation of Leo 
when they i*i‘ceivcd these marks of favour*^. The conse- 

•j 

quence of this irjaus])icious circumstance W’as, that they 
>vere all a few days afterwards put to death ^ by the king, 
on the occurrence of a trifling affray, caused by intoxi- 
cation; a prevalent vice, which Suffee encouraged by his 
example. It is pleasing to be able to record one good action 


X Zubd-ul-Tuarikh. 

y “ This city is situated on the banks of the river Zeiigui, and is defended 
by a fortress, of an elliptical form, upwards of six thousand yards in cir- 
cumference. The north-west side of the t(nvn is built on a precipice, im- 
pending over the river one hundred toises in height, but is commanded by 
the fort, which is surrounded by two strong walls, flanked with tow'-ers.”— . 
Kinnieh’s Memoir of Persia^ p. 325. 

* This is the only stream in Persia in which I ever heard that this fish 
was found. I encamped near it in 1810, and tasted some which were very 
good. , 

® Zubd-ul-Tuarikh. 

^ The principal of these chiefs were, Agerloo Khfm, commander of the 
guards, and Hussein Beg, a lord in waiting. 
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of this monarch*^: he restored about three hundred wretched 
Armenians to their native country, wlio were all that re- 
mained of a colony of seven thousand which Abbas had 
planted at Ashraff*, in Mazenderan 

Chai-din, in his treatise on the government of Persia, has 
ascribed Suffee’s cruelties to systematic policy; and says that, 
by putting to death the chief military nobles, he fiuisht'd what 
his grandfather, Abbas, had begun ; and that the desire of 
both was to introduce captives and slaves into high offices, 
in order the better to reduce and degrade an aristocracy t(X) 
]X)werful to admit of their exercising an uncontrolled and 
absolute power This observation only appears true in a 
very modified sense. Abbas made many changes in the 
system of government ; but he only sought to render him- 
self independent of the powerful khans or feudal lords of 
Persia. Their destruction was not his object ; on the con- 
trary, he preserved them in great strength, and always 
deemed them the best defence of his kingdom. He punished 
and rewarded them, like his other subjects, without fear or 
suspicion. His courage, while it repressed turbulence, in- 


*■ ]\Io(lern Universal History, vol. v. p. 14l>, 

^ Suifee was in general kind to (,'linstiaiis ; though tin* first and only 
European ever publicly executed in Persia x\as in lii.s reign. A watch- 
maker, called Rodolph Stadler, a native of Zorikh, luid accompanied the 
mission from the Duke of Holstein to Persia, and became watch-maker to 
Suffee. Rodolph slew a Persian, whom he found in his liou.se, and suspected 
of being too intimate witli his wife, lie applied to the king, who at first 
pardoned him, but was afterwards persuaded by his ministers to recall this 
pardon, unless Rodolph became a I\Iahomedan. The king was very desirous 
to effect this object, and offered Rodolph, if he changed his religion, a for- 
tune of ten thousand tomans, and a beautiful wife; but all was in vain; 
Rodolph -would not give up his faith, and the king was compelled to Jet the 
law have its course. The firm Christian was given over, agreeably to usage, 
to the relations of the man he had slain. They struck off his head on the 
la.st day of October, lf>,37. His body, by the king’s command, was given to 
the Armenians, who interred it as the corpse of a martyr; and the priests 
reported that angels were seen, on the night of its intennent, hovering 
round the tomb Tavernier, vol. ii. p. 239, • 

* Tavernier also states that Abbas had left a secret order to put certain 
great khans to death, but gives us no authorityfor this improbable assertion. 
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spired attachment. The cliaracter of his unworthy grand- 
son was exactly opposite. All his motives were of the 
basest kind. His actions were always referrible to his 
’ anger, his avarice, his caprice, his jealousy, or his fears. 
Yet this tyrant, who was despised even more than he was 
dreaded, reigned in peace: but there can be no doubt that 
he was more indebted for his personal safety, during the 
few years of his occupying the throne to the reverence in 
which his family was held, and to the fame and wisdom of 
his great predecessor, than to the terror inspired by his 
cruelty and oppression. 

This prince died at Kashan, and was interred at Koom^ 
He had, wc are told, a countenance remarkable for its soft 
and pleasing expression ; and his natural disposition may 
have been good, as it is probable his character was formed 
by his education. Persian princes had been brought up as 
soldiers until the period of Shah Abbas. The sense which 
that sovereign appears to have entertained of the danger of 
that system, led him to direct a change ; and after the death 
of his sons (whose fate has been related), the Suffavean 
princes were immured in the haram, and saw only women 
and eunuchs. A monarch, who w^as never permitted to 

^ “ The city of Room was built in the year of the Hejirah 203, from the 
ruins of seven, towns, which had composed a small sovereignty, under Abdal- 
rahman, an Arabian prince. But this person having been overthrown by 
his enemies, and bis country ruined, the inhabitants of the seven towns 
founded tlie city of Room, which Avas divided into seven departments, each 
assuming the name of one of the towns Avhich had been destroyed. It after- 
wards became one of the first cities in Persia, and was long celebrated for 
its manufactiire*of silks. It stands in an extensive plain, and on the banks 
of a small river, which rises at no great distance, and is lost in the great 
Salt Pesert. Latitude 34®45'N., longitude r)0®29'E. Room Avas taken 
by the Affghans, when they invaded Persia in 1722, and completely de- 
stroyed. Part of it has since been rebuilt, but it still has the ap}>(‘arance of 
a va.st ruin. There is a very beautiful college, Avith a celebrated mosque 
and sanctuary, erected to the memory of Fatima, the daughter of the 
Imaum Reza. In the;nosque are to be seen the tombs of Seft the First and 
Shah Abbas the second. The domeis lofty, and has been gilded at the ex., 
pense of the kiDg.’*P.-.RiNNi£R's Memoirs of Persia^ p. 116. 

VoL. I. *20 
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leave this prison till he ascended the throne, was likely to 
be elfeminate and inefficient. It was hardly possible that 
he could resist the intoxication of absolute power. The un- 
limited indulgence of his passions seemed almost the certain 
consequence from his former privations, and his entire want 
of experience. Suffee, who trusted all public affairs to his 
ministers, and who revelled in every sensual gratification, 
was perhaps as prone to cruelty from cowardice as from 
inhumanity. He gave a ready ear to every informer, and 
was no less prompt to execute all whom his ministers 
denounced as dangerous, than destroy those ministers when 
their enemies instilled into liis weak mind the slightest doubt 
of their fidelity. 

He was succeeded by his son, Abbas tiie Second, who 
was not ten ^ years of age when he ascended the throne. 
He fell entirely into the hands of his ministers, who are re- 
presented as persons of religious and austere habits They 
made an attempt to reform the manners of the court and of 
the nation. Those who were not devout were compelled to 
appear so ; and we are told, that at the capital men feared 
to listen to any thing but prayers ^ AVinc was prohibited. 
Drunkards w’erc removed from office ; and strict sobriety 
and attention to the outward forms of religion were the only 
recommendations to high station. One auth^or ^ stales, tliat 
the inhabitants of Erivan, in Armenia, alarmed at the ab- 
stemious and pious charactA of a governor appointed to 


8 We are told by the author of the ZulKl-uUTiiarikh, who was an officer 
of this prince’s court, that he was born on Friday, the Itith of Jumadee-ul- 
akhiir, in the year of the Hejirah 1043, and asccuided the throne on Friday, 
the 26th of Suffer, when he was nine years, eight mouths, and twenty- 
eight days old- According to the Modern Universal History, Ahhas the 
Second ascended the throne A.D. 1642. This mistake has probably arisen 
from a miscaladation of the Hejira and Christian era. 

^ The first minister, or Itumad-u-dowlah, w^as JVleerza Tuckee; he was 
aftenvards murdered by a conspiracy of nobles, all of whom the king pu- 
nished with i\9Bxh. -^Zuhd-ul^Tuarikh, , 

' Znhd-nl-Tuarikh. 
k Zubd-nl-Tuarikh» 
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rule them, petitioned the king not to send him. Their 
frailty, they said, Jed, them to dread a ‘‘ water-drinker 
The fact was, the Christians of this city were remarkable 
* for their drinking; and they were alarmed at the prospect 
of being governed by a religious bigot, who would consider 
even the moderate use of wine a just ground for plundering 
them of their property, if he did not deprive them of life- 
The king was advised to attend to this petition. His reply 
stated, that the drunkards of Erivan were quite unworthy 
of the holy n)an whom he had appointed to rule them ; 
and he therefore had nominated one whose character was 
nwre suited to such sinners’*. 

The manners of the court altered as the king advanced in 
years ; and the severe restraint in which Abbas the Second 
liad been kept by his ministers, was probably one of the 
causes that led him, when he threw oft* their trammels, to 
indulge in excesses disgrace ful to a reign otherwise happy 
and prosperous : he committed few cruelties, except when 
intoxicated ; but ho a})pears then to have departed from the 
natural humanity of liis character, and from tlie dignity of 
his station. All Europeans, wdicther travellers, merchants, 
monks, or artiiicers, w ere admitted to share his orgies. They 
have furnished us wdth a dis^justintj detail of the freaks of a 
drunken king ; and, by show ing us that slaves were ready 
to execute the most cruel mandates of a tyrant almost insen- 
sible from wine, have presented us with a degrading picture 
of human nature. Persian wTiters say the royal feasts were 
frequently enlivened by wit, and that the king sometimes 
condescended to smile at the sallies of his companions. He 
Jiappened to observe, at one of his entertainments, that he had 
sent an ambassador to India, who had met with so many 
delays, he believed he would never come back. Let us 
all agree to sit here till he retums,’’ cried tlie son of a judge, 


^ Zubil-ul-Tuarikli. 

The name of this devotee was Mahomed Kooli Khan. 

" He appointed Khoosroo Beg Cherkus to be their governor. 

. 2C2 
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who made one of the assembly Though the youth had for- 
gotten himself, Abbas was delighted with an exclamation 
showing such enjoyment of his society. But different scenes 
were often exhibited ; and the most dissipated nobles dreaded 
an invitation to drink with their monarch, who was as soli- 
citous to make them exceed as he was prompt to punish any 
act of disrespect produced by that excess. 

Candahar, which had been lost by his father, was reco- 
vered by this prince, who had the glory of making the con- 
quest in person before he he w'as sixteen years of age We 
discover in the account of this expedition, that his ministers 
were not mere pretenders to virtue and religion i ; the officers 
charged with collecting supplies for the army had strict 
orders to pay for every article they received ; and all ranks 
were conciliated by the conduct of the court. The Emperor 
Shah Jehan made many efforts to recover this city, but with 
no success. The author of the Zubd-ul-Tuarikh was ho- 
noured with the appointment of physician and astrologer to 
this important fortress. He gives a minute detail of the 
attacks and failures of the Indian army ; and on one occa- 
sion he assumes grea*t merit for having withheld the Persian 
commander from venturing on a general action when the 
planet Mars ' w^as in the south ; which, he assures us, w ould 
have rendered defeat certain. 

During the reign of Abbas the Second, great divisions 
took place among the Usbegs, A prince** of that country 
had been compelled to fly from his dominions, and to seek 
refuge in Persia. He was received by Abbas with the most 

® Persian MSS. 

I' Zubd-ul-Tuarikh. 

*1 The respectable Kulliffd Saltan was prime minister. This old man, 
in addition to a proclamation against wine, had made one against female 
dancers. 

' He informs us, that as Mars was in the south on Wednesday, and likely 
to be in the west on Sunday, he aidvised delay. It appears that, to insure 
good fortune when you engage, this planet should be to yotir right ; if it 
be in front, defeat is certain. 

* His name was Imaum Kooli Klian, 
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splendid hospitality. Fifteen thousand horse accompanied 
him from Kashan to the capital and when he approached 
Isfahan, the king and all his nobles went seven miles to meet 
him”. The whole road was covered with rich silks, over 
which the two sovereigns rode ; and the Usbeg prince was 
treated in the same royal style as long as he remained in the 
Persian dominions. Nadir Mahomed, another ruler of the 
Usbegs, by the intrigues and arms of the Emperor Shah 
Jehan, had been forced to fly from Biilkh. He sought aid 
and protection from the King of Persia ; and his treatment 
was, if possible, still more noble. A large force was or- 
dered from Khorassan to support him, and he recovered his 
possessions without an action^. This prince was obliged, 
by reverses, to throw himself a second time on the friend- 
slrij) of Abbas, and was again received with kindness and 
honour. He died in Persia ; and Abbas not only attended 
to his last request, that he sliould be buried at Mushed, but 
directed a large sum to be disbursed in charity at his inter- 
ment*'. He did more; he commanded that every article of 
his property, and the money he possessed at his death, which 
exceeded a hundred thousand tomans, should be sent to his 
son, AbdCil Azeez, wdiose gratitude and friendship were the 
reward that Abbas desired and obtained by his generous 
and royal conduct. 

The peace with Turkey remained undisturbed through- 
out the reign of Abbas the Second ; and we may conclude 
that few' questions of consequence were agitated between the 
two states, when informed that tw^o of the envoys from 
Constantinople, during this monarch’s reign, had no object 
but obtaining an elephant for their emperor’s amusement 

The vanity of Abbas the Second was gratified by embas- 


* Zubd-iil-Tuarikh. 

“ Tavernier. 

* The army of the Emperor of Delhi evacuated Bulkh at the approach of 
Nadir Mahomed and^iis Persian allies. 

y History of Sultan Mahomed Meerza. 

» Zubd-iil-Tuarikh. 
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sies from almost all the nations in Europe, as well as from 
India, and the remotest regions of Tartary. His country 
enjoyed complete tranquillity; commerce flourished; and 
his kindness and attention to strangers attracted vast num- 
bers to his dominions. 

We have a remarkable instance of the generous clemency 
of Abbas in his conduct to Ttlhmiiras Khan, Prince of 
Georgia, whose life had passed in hostility to him ; but who, 
when made captive by one of his generals, was not only for- 
given, but loaded with favors: the Persian monarch also 
obtained the release of his grandson, who was a prisoner or 
hostage with the Emperor of Russia^. 

Abbas the Second died at the age of thirty-four^*, aft(T a 
reign of nearly twenty-five years. Some authors have at- 
tributed his death to an inflammation in the throat ‘ , caused 
by excessive drinking; others to a loathsome disease the 
consequence of another Vice, to w hich he was equally ad- 
dicted. The love of wine caused all the evils of his reign. 
In his moments of intoxication alone was he capricious, 
cruel, and unjust®: but the danger from these excesses was 
nearly limited to his court ; the country at large only knew 
him as one of the most generous and just rulers that ever 
reigned in Persia. To the public officers of government he 
was severe, but to the poor mild and lenient; and the lives 
and property of his subjects were efficiently protected. He 
was as tolerant to all religions as liis great ancestor whose 
name he had taken. To Christians, indeed, he always 


» History of Sultan Mahomed Meerza. 

•» He died in his palace at a village called Khoosroo-ahad, near Dnmnghaii. 

c Chardin states, that he was thirty-eight years of age when he ; hut 
the date of liis birth given by the author of the Zubd-ul-Tuarikh, makes 
liiin only thirty-four. 

** The pain caused by his disease was .so excruciating, that he died in the 
conviction that he was poisoned. 

** Both Cliardin and Tavernier give us some dreadful instances of his 
cruelty ; but almost all his crimes appear to have been committed wheti in a 
state of inebriety. This accounts for the contradictory statements given of * 
his character : but this degrading vice, instead of palliating, aggravates his 
guilt. 
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showed marked favor. It is for God (he was wont to 
observe), not for me, to judge of men’s consciences ; and I 
will never interfere with what belongs to the tribunal of the 
great Creator and Lord of the Universe^.’’ 

Suffee ^9 the eldest son of Abbas the Second, was twenty 
years old when his father died. He had only one brother, 
Humza Meerza, an infant seven years of age. This child 
liad accompanied tlie court, while Suff*ee had been left at 
Isfahan, where he was kept close prisoner in the haram ; 
and a report was now spread and believed, that he had been 
deprived of sight, and was therefore incompetent to reign. 
Under pretext of this rumour, the chief officers of govern- 
ment determined, at a general council held on the death of 
Abbas, to elevate Humza Mcerza to the throne Their 
real motive probably was, by giving the crown to a minor, 
to preserve the power in their own hands, and to escape the 
(taiiger which threatened them, from a prince long rigor- 
ously confined; for it was likely that he would resent the 
severity he had been treated with, on all who had shared his 
father's regard and confidence. 

The prime minister had apparemly convinced all the 
council of the expediency and wisdom of this measure ; and 

Dll Cerceau. 

p Till' Pereiaii I\ranusLTipt, chiefly followed in ihe preceding history of 
the Siiffaveaii i«ings, terminates fourteen years before the death of Abbas 
the Second ; and no autlientic Persian history details the latter events of 
this dynasty. I obtained a work by an exiled prince of this family, Sulcaii 
Mahoineil IMeerza, who, when living in retirement at Lucknow, composed 
a volume professing to lie a history of his ancestors ; but it is evidently not 
M;ry correct ; and as it w'as w’ritten more from what its author had lieard, 
than from what he knew, it cannot bo much dei)eiided upon. I deem myself 
more fortunate in possessing a small manuscript on the ^Vflgha.i invasion of 
Persia, by Shaikh Mahomed Aly Hazeen, a man oL singular piety and 
learning, who was in Isfahan during the siege, and was an eye-witness of 
all he descril)cs. He aftenvards became a voluntary exile, and died in 
India at Benares, where his memory is still generally respected. 

Chardin has given us a full and authentic detail of all these events, and 
there can he no lA?tter authority. He lived in Persia during almost the 
whole reign of 
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they were concerting the mode of carrying their resolution 
into effect, when their plans were defeated by the firm 
loyalty and courageous justice of a man, who just before 
w’as an object of pity and contempt to the whole assembly ^ 
Aga ]\Ioobiiruk, a confidential eunuch, was intrusted with 
the education of Humza Meerza; and he, it was concluded, 
would hear with delight of a measure that was to place his 
charge upon the throne, and thus to make him one of the 
first men in the empire : but the eunuchs of the palace had 
long been remarkable for their fidelity and strict sense of 
duty; and it was reserved for Aga Moobaruk to raise still 
higher the character of this despised race. He waited until 
all the ministers had delivered their sentiments ; and when 
he saw that they were unanimous in their determination to 
set aside Suft'ee, and elevate his younger brother, he ad- 
dressed them as follows ; — 

I must believe, most noble lords, that the resolution 
you have adopted is the result of a sudden impulse, and 
not of your matiure deliberation. You can never, if you 
reflect, commit an act so contrary to justice, and the law’s of 
our holy prophet, as 'that you have proposed. But you 
have hitherto only listened to the specious reasons for this 
act. Why has the true motive been concealed? Is not 
your real object to obtain the government of this kingdom ? 
That is the cause why you desire to raise a child to the 
throne ! You say that his elder brother is perhaps dead, or 
at all events deprived of sight. He is neither : he lives, he 
sees. My head shall answer for the truth of this. Had it 
been otherwise, the event could not have been concealed 
from me: besides, would not the deceased king, had he 
ever intended Hum zA Meerza for his successor, have in- 
creased his establishment? Should I, who have the sole 
charge of that prince, and his dignified mother, have been 
excluded from this important secret ? But he never for oiiq 
moment cherished this intention; and if you invest the 


1 Cbardia, voL iv. p. 226. 
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younger brother with the rights of the elder, you will com- 
mit at once injustice and treason. If there must be a sacri- 
fice to preserve the peace of the state, let it be the younger. 
Do you not perceive that you will throw the kingdom into 
confusion ? Do you expect that the other nobles of Persia 
have as little consideration for law and justice as you have ? 
Will the people at large consent to share the great crime 
which you commit, which they must do, if they grant you 
their support ? All will abhor you : and Humza Meerza 
will one day consider you as men, who elevated him only to 
.serve the purposes of your own ambition ; and who, to for- 
ward that object, were false to your king, to your prophet, 
and your God Here he stopped for a moment; and 
then, with increased agitation, exclaimed, “ Humza Meerza ! 
HumzA Meerza ! to what extremity am I reduced ! Do 
you, great lords of this empire, desire that I should strangle 
tliat innocent prince with th jse hands that have reared him ? 
Is it your wish that I should bring his corpse to your 
assembly ? I have the power to commit this act of horror ; 
and it appears the only means by which I can compel you 
t(. do justice. You will then be forced to carry the crown 
to him to whom it belongs : judge how he will rew^ard you, 
when he learns the dreadful extreme by wdiich you were 
reduced to the necessity of placing him upon the throne* r 
He quitted the assembly at the moment that he finished 
this speech ; and, retiring to the interior of the palace, left 
the nobles looking at each other with surprise and horror. 
They could not divine by w^hat motive Aga Moobaruk >vas 
actuated. They knew that he doated on HurnzA Meerza, 
and had every thing to expect from his advancement; while 
he could entertain no hopes from Suffee Mee^-za, with whom 
he w^as not connected by any lies. It could be only a high 
sense of loyalty, a regard for justice, and a desire for the 
welfare of his country, which had inspired him with such 


^ Chardin, vol. iv. pp. 226, 7. 
> Chardin, vol. iv. p. 22?. 
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eloquence and resolution. A conviction of his exalted mo- 
tives aided the impression which tlie trutli and justice of his 
sentiments had made upon all: after a long silence, the 
prime minister observed, that, as Aga MoobAruk had 
assured them the Prince Suffee was alive and had not been 
deprived of sight, it would certainly be proper to raise liiin 
to the throne The others assented ; and Siitfee, who took 
the title of SolimSn, owed his crown and life to the fidelity 
and virtue of an eunuch, whom he early rewarded with 
marks of signal favor. He desired, it is said, to promote 
him to high employ, but Aga Moobaruk declined the dis- 
tinction. Though educated in a seraglio, he possessed 
courage and virtue, and was exempt from avarice and 
ambition. 

The reign of Soliman is unmarked by any event of con- 
sequence. He was a weak, iinwarlike, and dissolute prince, 
whose time was divided between his haram and the plea- 
sures of the table. The Usbegs renewed their annual 
invasions of Khorassan. The shores of the Caspian suf- 
fered by the predatory incursions of the Tartars of Kap- 
chack ; and Kishmall, one of the principal islands in the 
Gulf, was seized by the Dutch. The pusillanimity with 
which Soliman suffered these attacks, not only met with 
advocates among the flatterers of his ow^n country, but. 
is praised by a learned and respectable European tra- 
veller ‘‘j who was in Persia when this prince sat on the 
throne, and who ascribes the conduct of Soliman to wisdom 
and good policy. If such forbearance is entitled to glory, 
no person was ever more deserving of it than this weak and 
tyrannical prince, who was dreaded by none but the slaves 
of his jx)wer. 

One of his greatest favorites was Aly Kooli Khan, a 
brave and generous chief, but volatile and imprudent. 
During the reign of Abbas, he had generally been in prison, 

*" Chardin, vol. iv. p. 228. 

^ Kempfer. 
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unless when his services were required against the enemies 
of his country®. This had acquired for him the name of 

The Lion of Persia as men said that he was always 
chained, except when wanted to fight. The moment he 
learned that Soliman had succeeded to the throne, he con- 
trived to escape from confinement, and presented himself 
at court ; where by the aid of some friends, he rose rapidly 
into power; and, from his gay humour and Jove of dissi- 
pation, soon became the declai'ed favorite of the young 
monarch. Soliman happened one day to say, that he had 
heard there were persons who rejoiced at the death of his 
father; and added, that if he could discover them, they 
sliould be punished most severely. The favorite replied, 
laughing, “ I know none that have the least cause to rejoice 
at that melancholy event, except your mother and me. We 
certainly have ; for we were prisoners, and now enjoy the 
government of Persia.” 'i^he king smiled, and prelending 
to re})rove his folly, called him a madman. This humorous 
lord was not, however, destitute of humanity or sense, and 
his influence was often exerted for good purposes ; but his 
expenditure always far exceeded hiS income; and he was 
tliereforc venal and rapacious. 

A minister uf the highest character had at one time, by 
liis knowledge of public affairs, and his great respectability, 
obtained the confidence, if not the favour of Soliman : but 
the virtuous and religious Shaikh Aly Khan*’ w^as, perhaps, 
employed more from necessity than choice. His severe 
integrity and unbending austerity, continually reproached 
the prince for his intemperance**. Soliman one day, when 


" Tavernier, vol. ii. p. 287- 

P This minister Avas of the tril»e of Znnganah. Some of his lineal de- 
scendants are living at Kermaiisha. One of them was governor of that 
town end province a few years ago. 

** The agent of the Company at Isfahan, in his letters to his employers, 
freqtiently complains of the moroseness and severity of Shaikh Aly Khan, 
wlio, he says, hated Christians : hut Chardin, at the same time that he says 
he dreaded the restoration of this minister to power, because he had a pre- 
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enjoying himself in a convivial party, sent for his minister, 
and told him that he could no longer suffer his extreme 
prudence and sobriety. “ You must relax sometimes,” 
said he, ‘‘ or we can never agree.’’ The minister replied, 
that he lived as became his age and character. “ Very 
true,” said Soliman ; “ but your conduct is my reproach, 
and I can no longer endure it. You must get drunk with 
us immediately, either with wine or opium. Choose which 
you like best ; but the dose must be swallowed. It is the 
command of your king, who will be ol)eyed.*’ Remon- 
strances were in vain. Shaikh Aly Khan swallowed a pre- 
paration of opium, and soon fell down senseless ^ The 
triumph of the king over the virtue of his minister knew- 
no bounds. He called all his court to view the grave, the 
sober Shaikh Aly Khan extended on the ground : to com- 
plete the scene, he ordered the old man’s beard to be 
shaved? and then sent him to his home. The public 
officers went next morning to tell Shaikh Aly Khan that 
the court was assembled ; but the minister, enraged at the 
affront, bade them go and say, he considered himself dis- 
graced, and w'ould not attend. The king tried in vain to 
alter his resolution ; and it is to the honour of his under- 
standing, that every day made him more sensible of his 
loss. About four months afterwards, Soliman, in a fit of 
inebriety, commanded the hands of a musician to be cut off! 
A favorite officer®, to whom this order was given, ven- 
tured to disobey it, in the belief that it was the effect of 
excessive drunkenness. The monarch had fallen asleep; 
but when he awoke, and found the same musician playing, 
lie became furious, and directed that not only his liands 


jiidice against Christians, and might prevent Soliman from purchasing the 
jewels which he had brought from Europe by the desire of his father, Abbas 
the Second, observes, that Shaihh Aly Kiian was iiiaci'esMble to recom- 
mendation and presents, having nothing at heart but the care and increase 
of the royal treasiiry/*_CHAKDiN, vol. i. p. 306. , 

' Chardin, vol. i. p. 307- 

• Nasser Aly Beg, son of the Governor of Erlvan. 
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and feet, but those of the favorite, should be taken off. 
The interference of one of the principal officers, only caused 
his being included in the same terrible sentence ; the exe- 
cution of which was on the point of commencing, when 
Shaikh Aly Khan rushed forward, and, throwing himself 
at the king^s feet, begged for mercy ^ “ You are very 
bold,’’ said Soliman; “ you slight my earnest entreaties 
that you should again serve me, and yet you intercede for 
others.” “ I am your slave,” said the minister, ‘^and ready 
to obey all your commands.” Very well,” said Soliman; 

I forgive them all m your account. Resume your office, 
and I will promise, in future, to respect both you and myself 
more than I have done.” It is even stated that the king 
vowed to abandon wine: but his resolution, if he ever took 
it, was soon broken. 

We may judge of the habits of this prince, from the 
expressions used by the East India Company’s agent at 
Isfahan. The king,” this gentleman observes in a letter 
to his employers, still continues his excess in wine, which 
makes me fear, when I next address myself to him, he will 
command me to play the good fell»w, and very probably 
be desirous of proving our European wine, which, if it be 
good, may be acceptable to him; therefore, request the 
supplying me with three chests ; one sack, one claret, one 
rhtuish, of the very best, to present him'*.” Gifts like these 
were calculated to secure for European traders the favor of 
a prince like Solim&n. 

We proceed with satisfaction to the close of his life, in the 
forty-ninth year of his age, and the tw'enty -ninth of his reign. 
He had been long afflicted by illness; but though he was, at 
one period, many years without coming out of his haram % 
the , country remained as tranquil as if ruled by an active 
and energetic monarch- This weak and dissipated prince 
appears to have always placed implicit confidence in the 


* ChArdin, vol. i. p. 307- 

u Gombroon Records, 27th Nov. 1672. 

* MSS. Sultan Mahomed Meerza. 
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favorite of the iDomcnt; and his confinement during his 
latter years in the haram, where he could only see women 
and eunuchs, enabled the latter to obtain a complete influence 
over him, which they exercised so as to disgust all the high 
nobles and chief officers of government : but those classes of 
the Persians, who were unconnected w^th an effeminate and 
cruel court, were subject to no particular evils during this 
reign; and though the spirit of the nation declined, it was 
too gradually to be perceived, or to produce any effect on 
the public tranquillity. 

The splendour of Soliman’s^ court e([ualled that of tlie 
most magnificent among his predecessors. Strangers were 
encouraged and protected : and foreigners ' from every 
quarter of the globe, ]3articularly from Europe, resorted 
to Persia. It has been before stated, that we are indebted 
to them chiefly for our information about this period of 
Persian history. All the important events in the reign of 
his son, Shah Sultan Hussein, have been minutely recorded 
by a Polish missionary of learning and observation, who 
was at Isfahan during the greater part of the time, and had 
the best opportunitit's of obtaining accurate information. 
His Memoir is corroborated by a valuable Persian manu- 
script^; and it has received additional authority from being 
adopted as correct by an English traveller‘s who visited 


y This monarch is always called Solimaii, and is so known in Persian 
liiscory ; but he ascended the throne uinler tlie name of iSuifee. A vioJeut 
indisposition was imputed to his having been crowned in an inauspicious 
hour ; and at his second coronation his name was changed to Huliinaii. 

^ Among these were several ambassadors from foreign states. One of the 
most splendid missions was from France, which reached Isfahan in 
Monsieur GiUonft, who conducted it, styled himself general and ambas. 
sador from the great king of Europe.*’ 

* Father Krusitiski. He was procurator to the Jesuits, and associated in 
a negotiation at the court of Persia with the Bishop of Isfahan, who w^as 
accredited by the pope, and had letters froin several princes of Europe. 
Krusinski was at Isfahan twenty years, and resided there till 1725. 

^ Manuscript of Sliaikh Mahomed Aly Hazeeii. . 

^ Jonas Hanway, the author to whom I allude, was liorii in 1712. He 
became a partner in a commercial house at Petersburgh, and w^nt thence 
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Persia a few years afterwards, and who must have known 
many of the actors in those extraordinary scenes. The 
latter writer was fully competent to judge of the fidelity of 
this work ; and he would never have given the authority of 
his name to falsehood or misrepresentation ; for he was dis- 
tinguished by a spirit of useful enterprise, a regard for reli- 
gion, a love of truth, and an extensive knowledge of the 
manners and history of the various countries through which 
he travelled. 

When Soliman was dying, he said to those by whom he 
was surrounded**, “1[f you desire case, elevate Hussein 
Mcerza. If the glory of your country be your wish, place 
Abbas Mecrza on the throne®.” The eunuchs whom he 

into Persia : the loss of some goods led him to the court of Nadir Shah, 
with whose history and character he became intimately acquainted. He 
fuse made himself master of all the events preceding, that tyrant’s usur- 
pation. In 17o.'5, when he retired to England, he published his Travels. 
He was the author of several other works. Both hivS writings and his ac- 
tions show that he was a man of extraordinary activity of mind, and of 
.singular virtue and henerolence. He was the chief founder of the Marine 
Society. The ^Magdalen Clxarity, w'hich was pi'tijected l)y his partner, oMr. 
Diiigley, was principally indelited to his active virtue for its establishment. 
To him may he traced many of our best parish regulations that relate to the 
care of childre'i ; nnd the first establishment of Sunday schools originated 
with Jonas Haiiway. His efforts to do good were eminently successful, 
heci. se all his projects W'tre practical, and every class of his piwr country- 
men were objects of his benevolence. He endeavoured to alleviate the con- 
dition of chimney-sweepers, a race too generally despised. To the honour 
of the merchants of London, they evinced their respect and veneration for 
this excellent man by the most uncommon mark of attention. “ His fellow 
citizens entertained such a sense of his merits, that, in Lord Bute’s admi- 
niAtration, a deputation of the principal merchants of London waited upon 
him, with a request that some public favor might be conferred on a man, 
who had done so much service to the community at the ^pense of his pri- 
vate fortune. Hanw'ay was, in consequence, made a coBtonissioner of the 
navy, which post he held above twenty years ; and when he resigned it, the 
salary was continued to him for life. He died in 17^®? 8nd a monument was 
raised to his memory by subscription.”— Pugh’s Life of Han way. 

** J\ISS. of Sultan Mahomed Meerza. 

® In the statement of this fact, as well as others, I find a very exact agree- 
ment between the Persian manuscripts in my possession and die Memoir of 
Father Krusinski. 
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had raised to all the first ofiices of state, had no wish but to 
preserve their own power ; and they chose a prince, who, 
from his weak and indolent character, appeared unlikely to 
interfere with the government. Sultan Hussein had neitlier 
the violence nor cruelty of his father; but his meekness and 
bigotry proved more destructive to his country than the 
vices of Solim&n. So great was his pious zeal, that none 
but Moollahs or holy Syuds were appointed to high stations; 
and his veneration for religion was carried so far, that every 
college was made a sanctuary even for murderers. The king 
acted on all these points at the suggcsflon of one of the prin- 
cipal Mahomedan priests^; who persuaded his sovereign to 
issue an order, a few days after he ascended the throne, not 
only to cast away all the wii\e and the rose-water left by his 
father, but to break the polluted vessels w'hich had contained 
these forbidden liquors. He also prevailed upon Hussein 
to prosecute all sectaries ; among these the principal wore 
the Sooffees, a class of philosophical Deists^, to which 
several of his ancestors had belonged. 

The measures of Hussein w’cre calculated to destroy what 
little spirit remained in the nation. High nobles gave place 
with resentment to eunuchs and priests ; but their discontent 
was only vented in complaints. One of the most dangerous 
symptoms in the condition of Persia was, that the conduct of 
its weak, superstitious monarch provoked neither opj)osition 
nor revolt. The first twenty years of his reign passed in 
that deep lull which often precedes a storm. This passive 
and timid prince desired only to be undisturbed ; and a 
peace of a century had made his subjects insensible to the 
approach of danger, and incapable of meeting it. But it is 

^ The name of this bigot was IMoollA Mahomed Banker Mujulusee. 

« This sect had erected a conventicle, called Toiiheed Khanah, or house 
of unity,” wtere they met once a week to pour out their rhapsodies on the 
unity and greatness of God. This building was destroyed, and the leading 
Sooffees banished from Isfahan. TJie most celebrated was Shaikh Malionied 
Alyi who went to India, and died at Benares.— Af 5)5?, of Sultan Mahomed 
Meerxa. 
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time to give some account of that race, who, throwing off* the 
shackles they had been long bound by, awoke Persia from a 
fatal dream of security, and retorted upon that nation all the 
* injuries they had sustained from the tyranny of its opjiressivc 
governors. 

The origin of the Aftghan tribes*', who inhabit the moun- 
tainous tract between Khorassan and the Indus, is variously 
traced by diff’erent historians. Some assert that tliey are 
lineally descended from the Jewish tribes, made jn’isoiiers 
by Nebuchadnezzar'; and the principal chiefs are said tc» 


The ;iiit)ior of a mamiseript History of the Afft^haiis observes, that 
some derive tlu; name Affghan from its Persian nK*aninj>f, ‘^lamentation,” 
heciiiise tliese tribes bewailed their hanishiiient from Judea. Others say 
tluit Alfj^han was the grandson of Saul, and Avas employed by Solomon iii 
building tlie temple. This author refers to two hi^tories oi this nation, the 
Tarikli Atfghanah, and the Tarikh Uhour, i.e. the History of the Alfghans, 
aK«i lie History of (ihour. It aj»j»e ir.s, he says, from these works, that the 
Alfi;hans eonsider thenist3lve.s as partly descended fnmi the Copts ot Egyjit 
and partly from the Israelites; but nothing is adduced to sui»port this 
assertion. 

* Wit are told by one of these wTiters that Nebuchadnezzar, after jiiitting 
to death many of the prisoners, hanislied theJn into the mountains ol • 
(ihour, whore tlioy multiplied greatly, and soon became masters of the 
country. They maintained a correspondence Avith the .Ioavs in Aralo’a ; and 
Avhen thf»se changed their religion for tliat of Mahomed, a letter Avas re- 
<*eived frtim a converted Jew, called Klidlud, informing them of the appear- 
ance a noAv prophet, and invoking them to join his holy standard. 
Several Affghan nobles went to Arabia ; the principrJ Avas Keis, Avho, we 
are informed by Affghan authors, traced his descent through forty-soA'eii 
generations to Saul, and tlirougli fifty-five to Abraham. This chiet, AvitU 
others, was introduced by Khalud to the prophet, who condescended to treat 
them with great fuA'Our; he bestowed ou Keis the title of “ Abdool 
Ruslieed,” and that of J^Ialik, or “ ruler,” a name to which ^lahnmed said 
lie was entitled, as the descendant from the ruler ol Israel. These chiefs^ 
after they became 3Iahoniedans, accnmpaiiied the prophet to attack 31ecca, 
and Avere diiStinguished by their zeal and valour. Keis after this returned to 
his native country, blessed with the prayers of the prophet, and accompanied 
by some inliahitants of Medina, avIio were to aid him in propagating the 
faith he had learnt in Arabia, among the mountaineers of Ghour. His 
success AVas so great, that before his death, in the fortieth year of the He- 
jirah, all his subjects Al^ere converts. He died at the iige of eighty-seven, 
leaving thrive sons, to whom much of his power and influence descended. 
His memory is still revered. Every modern chief of Affghaiiistan endea- 

VoL. I. . 2 D 
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trace their families to David and Saul Althoiigli their 
right to this proud descent is very doubtful, it is evident, 
from their personal appearance and many of tlieir usages, 
that they arc a distinct race from the Persians, Tartars, and 
Indians : and this alone seems to give some credibility to a 
statement which is contradicted by many sti’ong facts*, and 
of which no direct jiroof has been produced. 

The AflPghan tribes were coiiverted very early to the 
IMahomedan religion. Their condition, from the first pe- 
riods of which we have any authentic records, has under- 
gone very little change. Their chiefs huvt? always Ih'imi 
more anxious for ])crsonal independence than for the strength 
of the government they lived imder ; and their followers 
liave enjoved a savage freedom, which made them luistile to 
every effort for reducing the clans into one mass ; this, it 
was obvious, could never be effected without subverting that 
order of society which they were born and gloried in. A 
nation so constituted was unable to resist any formidable 
attack ; and we find that the Aft*ghans made hardly any 
opposition to Mahmood of Ghizni, to Chenghiz, or Timour, 

■ and that their country was long divided between themonarchs 
of India and Persia ; but they were always turbulent and 
dangerous subjects. They had triumphed over the ruins 
of the noble city of Ghizni, and a family of their chiefs had 
sat upon the throne of Delhi"*. The next country dcnmied 
to fall by their arms was Persia; but before the conquest of 
that country is described, a few words are necessary to 
explain tlie causes of so extraordinary an event. 

voiirs to Irare his descent to tlie illu&trious Keis.— .//i.y/or^ 0 / the Affghana^ 
Per A an JMSS, 

Almost all Maliomedaii writers rlaim this deswjnt for the AfTjfhans ; 
and I jKihsessed for sojne time a genealof^ic^l table, in which an attempt was 
made to prove all the principal families of AiTghanistan direct descendants 
of the kings of Israel. 

^ There is no affinity whatever between the Hebrew tongue and the 
PushUw), or modoni language of the Aifghans ; and no inscriptions have been 
discovered to supjiort a btdief of their Jewish extraction. Tlieir own vague 
tradition^ cannot he admitted as conclusive on such a subject* 

1“ Vide p. 200. ' 
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TIic Aflghaiis of the tribe of Ghiljee and Abdallee 
became subjects of Persia when Abbas the Great took 
])ossessi()n of Candahar. Tliey luid been much oppressed 
by Persian governor appointed to rule them, and all 
their efforts to obtain redress were in vain, till Sudoo“, of 
the tribe of Abdallee", and his brother Ahmed, were sent 
to Isfahan. The eloquent remonstrances of the former were 
heard ; and Abbas not only granted his request, but nomi- 
nated liim (*lder^^, or magistrate of his tribe; and by a 

“ I?i a Miinll 31 S. by TJeer/a Syud 3I;‘.homf‘(l of Isfahan, (lati^ ambassador 
irorii S»‘ijwl to tl.p (iovonior-OiMUTul of India,) thert* is tho foll(>\vint( pjissage 
tlu* Siuloo'/ryor. : — 

1*1 tl)c tiino of t}»'* SuiTavoan kints. tlu* Affglians were often oj)])ressed; 
and on one o'‘easion they were so disiHUitented with their Persian governor, 
th:n tliey >,’nt a secret deputation to I.^fahan to solicit liis removal, and the 
ap;' MMtment of one td‘ tlu'ir own tribe, Tlieir nMjuest wjts :;rant.’d; and 
t” 0 .>f ib,e tribe of Abdallee were raised to the iirfice of I’eish Su deed or 
Knt-kbod.'ili of tb.e tribes, and tlu .r Jiutbority ''rjis confirmed by a ro .iil 
patent. One of these per.'-ons was {Siidoo, of the finnily of P»cMu*e/ebi, from 
wl.ojii Ahmed Sliali, the founder of the pnjsent royal family of f’abul, is 
lineally desci'iuled. Tlie name of the other was Ahmed, of tlie family of 
Ibireekzehi. from whom tlie present Aftghan diiefs, Serafraz Klian and 
Fi’.tleh KJi.iiu are descended. The AlVghans \vere delighted n iih tins 
a /r4i Mire! I lent, and granted their entire and respectful ohedience to the chief 
apjjointed by tia* JN'cs.'an governiuent. Time has condrrned this resjiect ; 
and tbe superiority t»f the chiefs so selected has become an inheritance to 
their f.iiiiily. The race of Sudoo obtained sovereignty, while that of Ahmed 
has only gained high station and roinmaud. Tlie Suiloozeyez (or descendants 
of Smloo) are lit‘id in such veneration, that if one of them was to attempt 
the murder of an ameer, or h>rd of another tribe, it would he eonsidt‘red 
wrong to obtain safety by assaulting the Sndoo'/eyez. If an Aifglian acted 
otherwise, he would he deemed an outcast in his own class, or trihe. Tliere 
is, however, an exception t4> this rule in favour of the ilescendants t>f Ahmed, 
ami the Ahmcdzehis nuiy, with.ont sacrilege, slay a i?udo<»7e\o ; hut a great 
Tiumln'i of the Affghans deny this privilege even to the Ahmedzehis. Smloo 
and Ahmed were raised to rank hy Shah Ahhas the Gr^af, and derived their 
fortunes from that fountain of dignity and splendour." 

'' At present this tribe is called Dooranee, a name given to h by Ahmed 
Sliali ; who, in consetpierice of the dream i)f a ^aint, assumed tlu* title of 
Douree Dooran, which may be translated The age ol fortune,” iind called 
his trihe Dooranee. 

The terms used hy the Persian authors are Reisli SiiiTeed and Kut- 
khodah. The former means elder; the latter, magistrate. The title of 

•2 J) 2 
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written mandate ordered that his person sliould be lield 
sacred, and his authority respected The gratitude of his 
countrymen gave full clfect to the intentions of the king; 
and the respect and obedience granted to Sudoo bccamt the 
inheritance of his direct descendants. These are called 
Sudoozye, or sons of Sudoo, and arc considered by tlie 
Affghans as a sacred branch of the tribe of Abdiillce, against 
v hoin it is impious to lift a sword, and on whom retaliation 
even for murder is not lawful ^ 

The tranquillity established by the liberal policy of Abbas 
was of short duration ; and his successors were engaged in 
constant disputes and wars with the sovereigns of India 
about xVftghanistan. The rude tribes of that regitm, though 
of the Soonee persuasion, are said to liave preferred sub- 
mission to the Sheah nionarchs of Persia, to dependc*nce on 
the proud and luxurious Court of Delhi. The reason of 
this preference must have been the comparative laxity of 
the Persian sway. But the fact is, the Afighan tribes were 
generally able to maintain a considerable degree of inde- 
pendence, by balancing between these two powerful states. 

Tlie Ghiljee Affghans', wlio had long been settled in the 
vicinity of Candahar, liad often shown a disposition to 
revolt ; and it was believed that the Court of Delhi clierished 
hopes of regaining by their means the country that they in- 
habited. The ministers of Sultan Hussein were at a loss 
how to check tliis sj)irit of insurrection, but at last resolved 


Rt‘lis]i SuflFeed, or fUlor, exclusivtly belonp^s to tl)oso w)u) pn\si<l(* ovt*r !>rfinr)H's 
of tribes. Kiit-khoduh is the cojiiinon appellation for tlie maj»istriite of a 
ward in a city, or the head of a small town or villaffe. 

n MSS. of Mec>rza S) nd ^lahoined. 

' Some deviations from this superstitions respect to the Sndoozcyez re- 
cently occurred, hnfthey were regarded with horror hy the whole nation. 

• All we know alioiit the early history of the (ihiljee trilx; is, that they 
ventured to ]>luiider part of tlie hnggaj^e of the anny of Sultan Malimomi, 
aii<l were almost wholly extirpated. They are again mentioned during the 
of Tirnour, and appear to have then re[(aificd some stren^h : and wlien 
Shah Sultan Hussein ascended the throne, they were the most formidable of 
the western Affghans. They lived in tents, and almost all their pasture 
lands weri in the vicinity of (.'andahar. 
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on aj)pointing Goorgecn Khan, tlie .Waly or Prince of 
Goorjria, to the government of Candahar; and tl icy deter- 
mined not only to give him ample means for suppressing 
domestic rebellion, but for meeting any foreign danger 
wliicli might threaten that quarter ^ This prince was one 
of the ablest and bravest military leaders in Persia 

Goorgeen Khan marched to take possession of his govern- 
ment with twenty thousand Persians, and a select body of 
his own counlrymen. His approach at the head of so large 
a force put an end to every appearance of revolt. But he 
w-i*; not satisfied with this submission, and proceeded to 
]) inish the Alfghans as severely as if tliey had carried their 
design into execution. The Persian troops treated them as 
a conquered enemy; and no rank, age, or sex, was a pro- 
tec‘tion This cruel oppression led them to send several 
missions to Isfahan, to complain of the new governor; but 
i!u‘y found it difficult to obtain access to the king; and 
when their petition was at last presented, the friends of 
(ioorge(^i Khan persuaded Sultan Hussein that they were 
mal-con tents who merited no attention. A harsh answ'er 
was given : the disappointed deputies returned to their 
native province, and imparted the indignation, Avhich the 
conduct of the w^eak monarch had kindled in their breasts, 
to their countrymen. 

1 he Georgian prince, well informed of all these proceed- 
ings, took the first opportunity of showing his resentment. 
Among the nobles of the tribe of Ghiljee w'ho had signed 
the jietition, Mecr Vais w\as the most powerful y. By birth 
chief of a large branch of the tribe, he was also Kalanter, or 
principal magistrate of Candahar; and his jiower and in- 

* Krusinki's Memoir, p. 151. 

" Goorgeen Khan iiad attempted to establish an indeper.di ut power in 
Georgia), but was forced to sul>mit; and Sultan Hussein pardoned him, on 
liis renouncing the Christifin for the Mahomedan religion. 

* Hanway, vol. h.^p. 102. 

^ TJk* OliiJ jee are subdivided into several branches, from live to ten thou- 
sand each branch. 
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fliiciice were increased by bis gracious and winning manners, 
and his extraordinary liberality. This nobleman, Goorgeeii 
concluded, })robably with truth, had been the principal 
mover of all the representations to the king. He selected 
him, therefore, as a proper example ; on some slight pretext 
he made him ju’isoner, and sent him to Isfahan ^ He w rote 
at the same time to the ministers, informing them that tin* 
peace of Candahar depended on their keeping in eonfine- 
incnt this powerful and ambitious leader. But he should 
have known the court better than to have trusted within its 
precincts so dangerous a character as 3dcer \ ais. Thut 
artful and able chief soon became aeipiainted witli the weak- 
ness of Sultan rius.sein, and the corni))tion of his divided 
counsellors; and he intrigued with sucli success, that his cause 
was taken up by the enemies of Goorgeen Khan, anti the 
most favorable opportimitics afibrded him of stating all his 
personal grievances, as wx*Il as those of his trihe*^. Ilis 
cunning and elocjuence overcame the judgment of lht‘ 
monarch, while his wealth bribed the ministers ;|^'ir.d tlu* 
degraded captive was suddenly (levat(‘d into a court fa- 
vorite. He might (if that had been his sole object) have 
returned with honour to his native country; but lie had 
seen enough of Vcriia to make him cherish greater designs. 
The cliief olistacle to Ins ])lans was Goorgeen Khan : he 
could expect no success while that brave and experienced 
ruler held his command. To subvert Goorgeen all his 
efforts were directed ; and he succeeded so far as to create 
the most alanr.ing jealousy of that nobleman’s designs. 
But Meer \ ais had tcxi much prudence to precipitate his 
measures. He was desirous that every suspicion ol* his 
real motives sliould pass away, that he might safely execute 
his purpose; with this view he recjuested leave to make a 
inlgrimagc to Mecca, where he secretly obtained Fetw'alis, or 
religious decrees, from the principal Soonee doctors, declar- 


» Krusiiiski'H JVImoir, p. 151. 
Ilanway, voL ii. p. 105. 
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ing it lawful and pious to make war on and destroy all 
Slieahs; a sect whom these orthodox priests had long deemed 
the worst of infidels^. It was the subsequent exposition 
of these decrees that developed all the f)lans he had formed 
during his confinement in Persia. 

'When Meer Vais returned from jVIccca, his designs were 
promoted by an extraordinary occurrence, which illustrates 
the weak and credulous character of the Court of Persia. 
The Emperor of Russia had a])pointed an adventurer named 
Israel Orii, ambassador to the King of Persia. This person, 
M’lu) was an Annenian, and had recommended himself by 
his knowledge of the oriental languages and some diplomatic 
services in Turkey, had solicited and obtained from Peter 
the Great the conduct of an embassy to Persia. Tliis was 
granted as a reward for past services, and included many 
privileges; among others, a remission of customs uj)on all 
articles of merchandise earned by the ambassador and his 
train n Orii, who considered this privilege as one bv which 
he migljt enricli liimself and his friends, admitted into his 
train several hundred followers, many of them his country- 
men ; and idle vanity, with a desire fo increase his personal 
im})ortance, led him, when lie eiitei’ed Persia, to spread a 
rept)rt that he was descended from the ancient kings of 
Armenia This boasted descent, his numerous attendants, 
and the character of the Emperor of Russia, gave Meer 
Vais an opportunity of alarming the courtiers*^ and their 
weak monarch. He hinted at a ffreat combination of 
Christians to seize Armenia and Georgia. Goorgeen Khan 
was described as the Jjeart and soul of this plan ; and his 


Knisiiiski’s Memoir, p. 172. 

Krusiiihki’s Memoir, p. 174. 

Hallway, vol. ii. p. 107. 

® Tlie Freiu-k agi*ul at Isfahan ilesireil that the Rus!s>iau mission should 
not he receiviMi ; and a French Hiiaj^ram, which rendered thr name oi Israel 
Orii into // sera ifoi, was explained as a jirophecy to the Tersians, and aetii- 
:illy pnaluml «Mne*effect. Hiit tlunii^li Sultan Hussein was alarmed at the 
em!>assy, Im was more alarmed at Peter, and dared not refuse to receive liis 
mission, — Hanwav, vol. ii. p. 107. , 
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great power and personal cliaracter gave a colour to these 
representations. 

Though nothing could be more absurd than this alarm, 
it operated as the Aff^ian chief had foreseen. It instilled 
a settled jealousy of the Georgian prince ; and fear alone 
prevented his immediate removal: but the advisers of 
Iliissein, who dreaded an act of open hostility against a 
leader of his rank and reputation, had recourse to the expe- 
dient of restoring Mecr \ ais to his former situations ^ that 
he might be a check on Goorgeen’s ambition. The in- 
dignant governor, though he permitted the Aflghan lord to 
resume his former stations, resolved to show tliat he defied 
those by whom his slanderer had been protected ; and he 
was led by tlie violence of his temper to a course more 
dangerous than any other he could have adoptt‘d. lleport 
spoke highly of the beauty of the daughter of Meer Vais. 
G<M}rgeen Kltan liad listened to her praises, and deemed the 
opportunity at once favorable to gratify his passion, arul to 
bumble a jiroud enemy. He sent an abrupt message to 
that chief, demanding this lady. The mandate slanged he 
was resolved to be (Obeyed Mcev \ais communicated 
with the heads of his tribe. The Affghans are peculiarly 
jealous of their honour, as connected with the females of 
their family ; and a general indignation pervaded all. They 
entreated Meer Vais, by the oppressions they suffered, by 
his own wrongs, and by the inexpiable insult he had received, 
to stand forth as the avenger of his tribe, and swore that all 
would sacrifice their lives to support him. He heard them 
with inward joy, but implored them to have patience. It 
is better,’'’ said lie, ‘‘ to strike the lion sleeping than awake. 
Be secret and faithful ; trust your cause to me, and be 
assured I will take a terrible vengeance on our enemies.'” 
They promised implicit obedience; all present took a solemn 
oath, by the bread and salt which they ate, by the sabres 

* * 

^ Knisinski’s Memoir, p. 182. 

>" Ilaiiwav, vol. ii. p. 111. 
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with which they fought, and by the sacred koran in which 
they believed, to be secret and faithful. They added a 
ceremony still more binding. They pronounced their wives 
to be divorced ** when they proved false to their engage- 
ment. 

Meer Vais, willing to dissemble, but not to sacrifice the 
honour of his family, instructed a young girl of handsome 
a})pearance, who had been brought up in his house, to per- 
sonate his daughter, and sent her to Goorgeen Khan, who, 
deceived by this act of apparent submission, began to treat 
him with great kindness. The artful Affghan pretended to 
h.ave forgotten all that had passed: in a few months Goorgeen 
Khan placed such confidence in his former enemy, that he 
accij)te(l an invitation to a sumptuous entertainment, wliicli 
IVIeer \’ais had prepared for him at a garden-house at some 
(liutance from the city. The impatient chief had long de- 
sired revenge; his injuries were deemed sufficient to justify 
the breacli of hospitality and of faith. The governor and , 
all his attendants were murdered at this feast; and the Atf- 
ghan, clothed in their garments, and led by their daring 
chief, who was attired in the robes® and mounted on tlie 
h(>psc^ of Goorgeen Khan, moved in a slow procession 
to'vards the fort of Candahar \ It was dark before they 
reached it ; and the deception was not discovered till they 
were within the town, and had commenced a furious attack 
on the garrison. The surprise was complete : victory was 
rendered secure, by the rise of the Affghans within the fort, 
and the arrival of parties which had been stationed near it. 
The inhabitants were told, that if they remained within their 
houses and permitted no Persian soldiers to enter, their lives 
and property should be preserved. Thus the troops of 
Goorgeen Khan, w ho had no retreat, were almost all put to 
the sword. 

This is not uncommon among Mahomedans when they undertake any 
desperate ente|pris<?. They pronounce this conditional divorce with every 
solemnity ; and they cannot give a more sacred pledge of their determined 
resolution. 

> llanway, vol. ii. p. 1 13. 
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A party of six hundred Georgian horse, who had accom- 
panied their prince from his native province, liappened to 
be absent on an expedition. Three days afterwards they 
returned, laden with booty, and were entering Oandahar, 
when a discharge of cannon and musketry from the walls 
apprised them that it had changed masters. Mecr Vais 
sallied out at the head of five thousand horse to attack 
them; but that chief was soon taught the diflcrencc between 
his new levies aild old soldiers. Tlic Gt*orgians rcpiilaed 
all his attacks for many days, and after suffering the greatest 
hardships, and performing almost incn'dible deeds of va- 
lour*', effected their retreat into Khorassan. Their arrival, 
and the reports propagated of the numbers and ferocity of 
the Aff*ghans, increased the dismay wdiich the rev()lution of 
Candahar had spread over Persia. 

Meer Vais took every step that a wise man could, to 
establish himself firmly in the jKjwer he had usurped. lie 
, called on his own tribe to show by tlieir valour and g(K)d 
order that they were worthy of freedom. He not only pro- 
mised but gave the most efficient protection to all the other 
inhabitants of the citylmd province of Candahar; and while 
he invited them to join him in throwing oft* the yoke of an 
oppressive and effeminate nation, he denounced the Persians 
as heretics, and published those anathemas against Sheahs 
which he had brought from Mecca. He further proclaimed, 
that all who were insensible to the benefits from the esta- 
blishment of national independence, might depart and seek 
that tyranny to which they were devoted. 

The weak court of Isfahan, instead of an army to subdue 
this dangerous insurgent, sent an ambassador to })crsuade him 

IJanway flpives se^'eral particulars of the conduct of this pliant body, 
Avho, lie asserts, slew two thousand of tlieir pursuers. A Georgian was dis- 
mounted and liad been left on the banks of a river, over whicli bis friends 
had swum their liorrtcs ; on the enemy coming; near him, he held out the 
hilt of his sabre, as if he meant to surrender, hut when the Aifm;haii was 
takirifr him prisoner, he shot him dead witli a pistol, spran^^jioii liis horse, 
plunged into the stream, and, though iired at by the whole party, rejoined 
his compaiiious. — 11 wav, vol. ii. jj. 114. 
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to siibmiHsion. But Mahomed JAmee Khan, who was so 
employed, was stopped short in hi?- harangue by the Affghan 
chief. Dost thou imagine” exclaimed Meer Vais, that 
wisdom dwells only with effeminacy, and has never passed 
tlie rugged mountains with which this kingdom is sur- 
rounded? Let thy king raise or let fall his arm as he 
pleases : wtTe he as formidable as thou sayest, it would be 
with deeds, not empty words, that he w^ould oppose our just 
designs.” lie then ordered the ambassador to l>e put in 
prison, with the twofold view of preventing his intrigues; 
and of making an irreconcilable breach between his tribe 
and the government of J'ersia^ 

The despicable ministers of Hussein were not roused even 
by this insult to sec the necessity of more spirited measures. 
They commanded IMahomed Khan, the governor of Herat, 
who had been tlie companion of Meer Vais in his pilgrimage 
to Mecca, to proceed on a mission to iiim, weakly thinking 
friendship might lead the Affghan to attend to this envoy ; 
but they knew little ot his character. “ Thou mayest thank 
thy God,” said INIeer Vais to his former friend, “ for the 
claims which old acquaintance has given thee on my lios- 
pitaiity, or thou shouldest suffer for insulting us with pro- 
posals to become slaves, after we have once burst our chains. 
But be assured the hour of vengeance is at hand; and the 
l)rave Alfglnins arc the chosen instruments of Gc^d for 
jHinishing the heretical Persians. Our swords are now 
drawn, and shall never be sheathed until your king is de- 
throned and your country conquered,” Mahomed Khan, 
though well treated, was detained a prisoner ; and the Per- 
sian government at last saw that there was no alternative 
but war Orders were given to tlie governors in Kho- 
rassan to commence hostilities ; but a series of defeats sus- 
tained by the Persian generals emboldened the enemy, 
spread dismay over the kingdom, and convinced the vain 

* * * Hanway, vol. ii. p. 116. 

liaiiway, vol. ii. p. 11 7 . 
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and indolent court that tlie whole force of the empire was 
necessary to meet a danger which, through its irresolution 
and weakness, had attained so alarming a magnitude. A 
strong army was assembled after much delay, and the com- 
mand given to Khoosroo Khan, the waly of Georgia, who 
appeared from his character and birth the fittest ])erson to 
vindicate the honour of the government, and to avenge his 
uncle, Goorgeen Khan. This chief advanced against Jlcer 
Vais, defeated him, and invested Candahar. The Aftghan 
garrison offered to capitulate, if a general pardon was jiro- 
claimed, and their lives and property secured ; but Kh(X)s- 
roo Khan insisted on their submitting at discretion. This 
too plainly indicated that no mercy would be shown ; and 
the Affghans, rendered brave by despair, repulswl the Per- 
sians in every attack. In the meantime Meer Vais, having 
recruited his forces, began to harass the besiegers, wliosc 
leader was compelled by a total failure of supplies to raise 
the siege, and to lead his reduced and dispirited army to a 
second battle". They vrere defeated; and their general 
rushed with a troop of his Georgians upon the centre of the 
Affghans, and found,*amid heaps of slaughtered enemies, 
that death which he had no desire to avoid Anotlier 
armyP w^as immediately raised, and the command given to 
Mahomed Roostum'Khan ; but he was not more successful: 
he was defeated by Meer Vais, who now liecamc the undis- 
puted master of all the province of Candahar, and consti- 
tuted it an independent kingdom. He cherished hopes of 
attaining still greater power, but he died before he could 
execute his plans. On his character both friends and foes 
are agreed. Though brave and daring, he was yet more 
distinguished for his extraordinary art and prudence. 

He left two sons, the eldest of whom was only eighteen 

“ Hanway, vol. ii. p. 119. 

" This action was very bloody : out of twenty-five thousand Persians, 
seven hundred only are said to have returned home* * 

P Hanway, voL ii. p. 119. 
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when tlieir father died : in consequence of their youth, the 
jToverninent devolved on his brother, Meer Abdullah, whose 
timid, inefficient character soon excited general discontent 
among the Atfghans. We may suppose that men who had 
just emancipated themselves from oppression, and tasted 
the sweets of power, must have heard with indignation the 
brother of their great deliverer recommend them to purchase 
a *]^eace with Persia by surrendering their independence. 
Violent remonstrances were made. “ Let us,” said some of 
the chiefs, “ if you will not pursue the glorious plans of 
your brother by attacking Persia, at least enjoy that freedom 
and tranquillity which our valour has obtained. Uo not 
invite our enemies to bring back those shackles whicli it is 
our glory to have cast off: wait till the hour of necessity 
arrives, and show not, by a voluntary submission, that we 
are unworthy of any condition except the most degraded 
sei vitude‘i.” These arguments had no effect on Meer Ab- 
dullah, who, aided by a few congenial counsellors, employed 
his short rule in giving shape to his scheme for an accom- 
modation with the court of Isfahan. His instructions to 
the deputies sent to Shah Hussein bade them insist on three 
conditions, as the price of the future allegiance of the 
Ghiljee Affghans: that the tribute they had formerly paid, 
should be taken off; that no foreign troops should be sent 
intw the province ; and that the government of Candahar 
should be made hereditary in the family of Meer Abdullah ^ 
When the particulars of this negociation became known, 
nothing could evceed the indignation of the most powerful 
Affghan chiefs ; who justly considered, that whatever sub- 
stantial benefits this compact might seem to procure, their 
return to even a nominal dependence would destroy tliat 
proud spirit, which alone could preserve the Aflghans per- 
manently from tyranny and oppression. 

Mahmood, the eldest son of Meer Vais, and quite a youth, 

* <1 Hanway, vol. ii. p. 122. 

' Krusimki's ]\Iemoir, p. 204. 
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had that open heart and fierce spirit which always reconi- 
mcnd a leader to barbarians. He soon discovered tliat his 
hatred against liis uncle, wJioin lie deemed an usurper of his 
birthright, had become a general feeling among his country- 
men. Trusting to this feeling for his justification, he se- 
lectetl forty friends, seized the palace, entered the chamber 
of Meer Abdullah, and with his own hand put an end to 
his life. His friends immediately hailed him king". T!ic 
royal music sounded^; and the assembled chiefs, after deli- 
berating on the conduct of the deceased, (all whose papers 
concerning the treaty with the Persian court were laid be- 
fore them,) acknowledged the justice of his fate, and jiro- 
claimed Mahmood sovereign of Candahar. 

Tlie troubles wdiich afflicted Persia gave Mahmood ample 
leisure, not only to secure himself in jiower, but to mature 
the plans of his father, whose successful efforts hatl encou- 
raged a general spirit of insubordination, and (*xcited a 
strong religious feeling among all Sixmees against the Sheahs 
of Persia. The tribes of Kurdistan, who profess the former 
faith, had carried their ravages to the w\*ills of Isfahan. 
The Usbogs, having combined with AzfiduJlah, the chief of 
the Abdallce Affghans’^, subdued and jilundered almost tlic 
whole of Khorassan. Azadfillah had before taken Herat, 
and, throwing otf his allegiance, had declared that city and 
its surrounding territories an independent principality.' 


^ Han way, vol. ii. j). 1:23. 

‘ Th(* rif^ht of liavinf*: irrtaln Kinds of niiiyii* is, in most Asiatic ivmntries, 
carefully preserved ; .diirpreiit ranks are desj^^nated l»y the instnmients 
and the niimlwr of the musicians they are permitted to liave. A royal band 
is peculiar, and souiuls on all great occasiems. The loss of an inslruiueiit 
Tielongiiig to such a hand in battle is coiisidiTed of as much importance as 
the loss of a royal standanl would he in Eni’ojie. 

" Azadiillah was chief of the Alaliillee AffghaTis who inhabited the coiiiitrv 
of Hsizara. They liad hevn placard under their own chiefs hy Abbas the 
Great, but his successors liad aj)pointed Persian lords to rule them. They 
were generally subject to the governor of Herat. Mahomed Zeinauii Khan, 
w'ho then held tliat station, had oftered a shameful anc^ inexpiable insult to 
Az^lidlah. He liad been encouraged hy the base fatlier of the young chief; 
and even Persian aiiihors deem Azadullah justified by his wrongs in his par- 
ricide and rebellion. . 
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Amid these dangers, the court of Isfahan appeared doubt- 
ful which first to encounter: but the invasion of thellsbesrs 
and Abdallecs being tlie most alarming, thirty thousand 
men were sent under Suffee Kooli Khan to attack them. 
In advancing towards Herat, he fell in wdth twelve thou- 
sand Usbegs, whom he attacked and routed. This led the 
Persians to anticipate an easy triumph ; but they were dis- 
ap])ointed. Azfidulhih met them with fifteen thousand of 
his tribe, and did not hesitate to come to action^. Victory 
was fiercely contested. The battle commenced at sunrise, 
rnged with violence till past noon, and was only decided by 
( ■nc of tliosc fatal accidents on which the fate of war often 
depends. The Persian army had a park of artillery in 
whicii tliere was little order or discipline. In the confusion 
of the battle, the gunners mistook a body of their own ca- 
valry for the enemy. The men on whom they fired, knowing 
the Aftghans had no canno i, imputed to treachery what "was 
ihe elFect of error. This not only checked their career, but 
caused a confusion in their ranks, which the enemy took 
advantage of to make a general and successful charge. The 
Persians fled in every direction, and wTre pursued to a great 
distance. They lost their general, lus son, eight thousand 
men, twenty pieces of cannon, and all their baggage. This 
great advantage was dearly gained ; for Azadullilh left three 
thousand of the bravest of his tribe on the field : but his 
success fixed his powTr and independence ; and the Abdallee 
Affghans of Herat became almost as formidable to Sultan 
Hussein, as the Ghiljees of Candahar. 

While these dangers threatened the north-eastern frontier, 
H had become necessary to collect a force in the southern 
provinces to recover the islands in the Gulf, of which the 
Arabian ruler of Muscat had made himself master. The 
Portuguese government of Goa had been courted for this 
object : but their fleet, formerly accustomed only to tri- 
umph, had been defeated by the Arabs*, and the Persian 
general, Lootf*Aly Khan, disappointed of a naval equip- 


Hanway, vol. ii. p. 127 * • 
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nient, remained near Bunder Abbas ; for the whole coast 
needed strong garrisons to defend it against the freebooters 
of the opposite shore, whom success had rendered bold and 
enterprising. 

It was at this period of weakness and misfortune tliat 
Mahmood determined on invading Persia. He resolved to 
penetrate by Kerman, preferring a march over the desert 
of Seistan to the obstacles which presented themselves in 
every other direction. Though he t(X)k every precaution 
to surmount the difficulties of his march, he lost many men 
and horses ; but his appearance was so unexpected and his 
force so large, that the city and province of Kerman imme- 
diately submitted y. This ready acknowledgment of his 
authority did not save the inhabitants from intolerable 
oppression ; and it was with joy they learnt that Lootf 
Aly Khan had left the sea-coast and was hastening to tlieir 
relief. Having collected a considerable force, he attacked 
and defeated the Affghan prince, and compelled him to fly 
to Candahar. Kerman, however, was only exposed by this 
victory to a repetition of its sufferings ; and when Lootf 
Aly Khan marched alvay, it was difficult to say whether 
the invasion of the Affghans or the advance of the Persians 
to relieve them had been most ruinous to its inhabitants. 

Lootf Aly Khan, expecting that Mahmood would return, 
adopted every measure to oppose liim. He assembled a 
strong and well-equipped army at Shiraz. But the ex- 
cesses of his trot)ps, which laxity of discipline or necessity 
had led him to permit, and the heavy contributions of cattle 
and provisions which he was compelled to raise, excited a 
host of enemies against him. Their representations and 
intrigues succeeded : an order was sent to remove him from 
liis command; and liis dismissal* was the signal for the 
dispersion of his army. 

^ Hanway, vol. ii. p. 129. 

* The disgrace of Lootf Aly Khan was connected with lluit of his brother, 
Futteli Aly Khan, the prime vizier, which merits mention, as it is charac- 
teristic of the wretched court and its weak monui'ch. The plot against him 
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The next year was marked by events which spread 
gloom over the kingdom. An ambassador had arrived 
from Constantinople ; and, before the purport of his mission 
was known, all was consternation. It was concluded that 
he came to demand some fragment of the falling state ; and 
the court, on finding this suspicion groundless, showed a 
joy which testified the extent of their weakness and alarm 
The Lesghees, who had been saved by the impolitic lenity 
of the king from the fury of the Waly** of Georgia, at- 

was formed and executed by the principal I^Ioollah, or high priest of the 
empire, and tlie chief physician, who lirokf* upon the slumbers of the king 
at the dead of night, and told him there M as a conspiracy against his life. 
'I’hry showed him a forged letter with the royal seal, from Fiitteh Aly 
Khan to the M’^aly of Kurdistan ; the contents of which proved a design to 
subvert the government next day. Hussein was not merely alarmed ; his 
fears fora time deprived Lfni of reason: irheii he came to himself he ordered 
t’*e ndnister to be slain. Those who seized him commenced by depriving 
him of sight, and were inflicting tc-rtures to make him discover his treasures, 
wlien the day broke, but without discovering one of the three thousand 
Kurds, M'ho, according to the forged letter, were to have attacked Teheran 
before sunrise. Shah Hussseiu began to suspect he had been deceived, aud 
gave orders to save the life and heal the wounds of Futteh Aly Khan, and 
that his trial should be immediately entered upon : a general council of the 
nobles of the court was assembled for the purpose. The charges were three ; 
That he had invited the Kurds to seize the king ; that he bad held a secret 
communication with the Ijesghees, to whom, as a Soouee, he was attaciicd ; 
and that he had been heard to declare, when standing near the tomb ol* Shah 
Soli man, that he would revenge the death of his father w^hom that prince 
had slain, by the death of Shah Hussein, his son, and all the royal family. 
The minister, who boasted a descent from the ancient kings of Daghestan, 
made an able defence. The loss of sight rendering him indifferent to life, 
gave lioldness to his eloquence ; and he not only acquitted himself, but re- 
torted on his enemies so as to satisfy the king of the vile manner in which 
his confidence had been abused ; but all the justice which Hussein had the 
courage to show, was to weep over his minister’s misfortunes.— Hanway, 
vol. ii. p. 13:1. 

* Han way, Vj>L ii. p. 143. 

^ His name was Vsictuigah. Haiiway asserts that he was enraged at 
Sultan Hussein on this occasion, that he made a solemn vow never to draw 
his sword again in tliat monarch’s service. The Lesghees, during his exile, 
had plundered Georgia ; and he was on the point of taking ample revenge, 
when arrested by an order, which his enemies had prevailed on Hussein to 
issue. 

VoL. I. . . 2 E 
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tacked Shirwan, ravaged the open country, took tlic town 
of ShIbOQ&kee, put a great number of the inhabitants to 
death, and plundered the remainder. The Abdallees had 
made themselves masters of almost all Khorassan, and 
threatened Mushed ; and Tabreez was completely destroyed 
by an earthquake, Jby which a great pro{X)rtion of the in- 
habitants lost their lives 

Superstition, too, converted an unusual denseness of the 
atmosphere and an extraordinary redness of the sun, into 
symbols of divine wrath. The astrologers were assembled, 
and agreed that tlie angry complexion of the skies ])or- 
tended the destruction of Isfahan by fire or by an earth- 
quake^'. This prediction obtained full credit; and Shah 
Hussein, with his chief officers, eunuchs, and ladles, left 
the city, and encamped in tents without it. Ever}^ measure 
that fanaticism could suggest w^as adopted, to avert tlie 
portentous threatening of the heavens ^ Harlots ^^ere 
expelled from the city ; liquor of all kinds was strictly 
prohibited ; and priests were seen in every direction, ex- 
horting tlie people to repent of their sins, as the only means 
of eiscaping divine vetigcance. The effec't was to depress 
tlie spirits of all. It appeared as if a great nation was 
preparing for death ; and when intelligence was brought 
that IVIahmood, with an army, increased by the junction of 
some auxiliaries, princijially from Haloochistau, to twenty- 
five thousand men, had entered Persia, it was deemed tlie 
certain presage of that destruction which tlicir fears anti- 
cipated. 


® According to one author nearly eighty thousand per(M>iis perished. — 
KRrstNSKTs Memoir^ p. 11*0. 

‘‘ TJie author of one Persian MS. says, tlie sun was veiled for ten days, 
tlie horiy/m having a red or bloody appearanct*. Father Kruffiiiski observes, 
that in the siiinmer of 1721 , the clouds Iwing denser tlian iitual, the sun 
had a red or bloody apjM'anince, which continued for nearly two months. 
He adds, Tlie astrologers declared it portended a great eflFurion of blood ; 
and iJiis prediction augmented the general consternation.*’*— Kxvbiksxi's 
JlfeOTOiV, p. \VS, 

Persian MS. 

Hanway, vol. 147* 
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The Aftghan prince left Candahar early in January, and 
again crossed the desert of Seistan to Keraian. He soon 
made himself master of the town ; but the citadel resisted 
all liis attacks, and he gladly accepted a small sum of 
money ^ from the g«)vernor, which gave him a pretext for 
raising the siege without disgrace, and enabled him to ad- 
vance into the interior of Persia. Instead of proceeding 
towards Isfahan by the road of Shiraz through a plentiful 
country, he went from Kerman over a desert and unculti- 
vated tract to Yezd, which he attempted to take by assault, 
but was rej>ulsed. He instantly resiiftied his march for 
the capital ; within four days’ journey of it, he was met by 
two d(‘[)uties from Shah Hussein, who offered him fifteen 
thousand tomans, if he would retreat without committing 
any further depredations; but Mahmood, satisfied that 
wcalviiess and terror had dictated this overture, declined 
giving any answer, and continued Ins march to Gooliuibad, 
a village only nine miles from Isfahan: here conceiving that 
the Persians would certainly oppose him, he threw up a 
sliglit entrenchment to defend his camp. 

I'he xVff’ghan army U said not to have amounted to more 
than twenty tlKuisand meii\ It had suffered some losses in 
crossing the desert, and in the unsuccessful attacks on the 
citadel of Kerman and the town of Yezd; and its only 
recruits were some Guebers, who had been persuaded to 
join Mahmoud, in the hope that his success might alleviate 
the oppression tlicy liad so long endured. He had no 
cannon ; but was furnished with a description of ordnance, 
or swivels, called zumbooruk', which were mounted on 
camels; and which, though often useful in action, could 
make no impression on the slightest w^alls, and were there- 
fore not likely to be of any service in the great siege he pro- 
posed undertaking with this inadequate? force. 

« Two thousand five hundred tomftns. The toman then appears to have 
been doulde its present value, which is about one pound sterling. 

According to some authorities they were nearer forty thousand. 

^ The zumbooruk carries a bull from one to nearly two pounds' weight. 
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Isfahan stands on the northern bank of the river Zain- 
dcrood. It is encompassed by a wall, and is dcfen<k»d 
toward the south by the river, which in the Spring, the sea- 
son of Mahmood’s advance, is not fordable. To this city, 
containing nearly six hundred thousand inhabitants, the 
approach is over bridges, the principal of which has lliirty- 
threc arches, is flanked by four round towers, and has a 
covered gallery on each side. A great causeway and avenue, 
three thousand places in length, seventy in breadth, and plant- 
ed with a double row of lofty plane trees, approaches both 
ends of this bridge^with a gentle declivity. It is called the 
Char-Bagh, or ** Four Gardens,’’ and is ornamented with a 
number of royal palaces and gardens on the right and left. 
On one side of the avenue to the south of the river, stands 
the beautiful suburb of Abbas-abad ; on the other, that of 
JulfS, the residence of an Armenian colony, which was j)ro- 
tected by a high but thin wall. The army asseniblwl at the 
capital was at least double the number of theAftghans; 
and it seemed evident, that even if the rash invaders suc- 
ceeded in obtaining possession of the suburbs, Julfil and 
Abbas-abad, they could hardly hope, without cannon, to 
force the bridges by which they must approach the city. 
Under these circumstances, it was requisite that all the ter- 
rors of superstitious weakness should combine with impru- 
dence and cowardice, before an empire could Ik* con(|uered 
by an enemy so weak in number, so inefficient in resources, 
and so far removed from every prosj)cct of aid or supp«)rt. 

Sultan Hussein, distracted by alarm, threw himself en- 
tirely upon his nobles; who were completely divided in 
their opinions about the measures to be pursued. Mahomeil 
Kooli Khan, the prime minister, wisely suggested that they 
{‘hould act on the defensive. The repulse of die Aftghans 
at Kerman and Yezd showed, he argued, that they were un- 
skilled in sieges, and only formidable in the field, w here 
their valour and expqrfence must give them a. great advan- 
tage over new levies, chiefly drawn from the unwarlike popu- 
lace of a luxurious capital,. This sensible opinion met with 
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some attention ; but it was overruled by that of an omrah 
called the W aly of Arabia, from being chief of the Arab 
tribes subject to Persia. This nobleman inveighed with vi- 
rulence against the cowardice of the prime minister’s counsel. 
“ If,” said he, “ a plunderer, like Mahmood, at the head of 
a few despicable AfFghans, is to insult the majesty of the 
throne of Persia, by l^esieging the capital, and we are to 
remain trembling within our walls, we should better at once 
give him possession of a kingdom which we have not spirit 
to maintain. Let us do this ; or march out instantly and 
vindicate our honour by destroying thase vile enemies, who 
owe every moment of their existence to our disgraceful pru- 
dence.” The Persian character in all its varieties has one 
predominant feature ; an over-weennig vanity distinguishes 
the whole nation. The speech of the waly aroused this feel- 
ing: even the timid king, who had at first approved of his 
prime minister’s advice, declared his opinion that an action 
should be fought. But at the very moment of taking tliis 
resolution, he adopted a measure which made success almost 
impissiblc. The command of the forces was divided be- 
tween the two nobles, whose opinions had been so opposite. 

AVheii the royal arm} marched out of Isfahan, it con- 
sisted of more than fifty thousand men, attended by a train 
of twenty-four pieces of cannon. On its reaching Goolna- 
bfid, nothing could be more striking than the contrast be- 
tween it and the enemy. The Persian soldiers looked fresh 
and showy ; all their equipments, the tents in which tliey 
reposed, the dresses they w-ore, the gold and enamelled fur- 
niture of their sleek horses, were rich and splendid. The 
Affghans had hardly a tent to cover them ; their horses were 
Jean from fatigue; the men were clothed in tatters, and 
tanned by the rays of the sun; throughout their whole 
camp, it was observed, nothing glittered but their swords 
and lances.” 

The right wing of the Persians was commanded by 
Hoostum Khan| general of the royal guards, and brother to 
the Prince of Georgia: the left was undicr the prime minister. 
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The Waly of Arabia joined his Arabs to the right wing; 
and the Waly of Laristan*" reinforced the left with five hun- 
dred of his followers. These two wings were entirely of 
horse; their numbers were about thirty thousand men : the 
infantry and artillery were near twenty tliousand. They 
were stationed in the rear, fonning a separate line, the IVont 
of which faced the open s[iace between the two wings. 

Miihmood had drawn up his small army in four divisions. 
The right was under Aniun-uUah Khan. He led the next, 
which formed the centre, in person, and was supj:)orted by 
a b<xly of select warriors ; while his left was covered by a 
division of new levies, principally Guelxjrs, under a chief ‘ 
of that religion. The Affghans, as has been stated, had no 
cannon; but a hundred zumbooruks, or camel-swivels, more 
than supplied this want. At the commencement of the 
action, they were kept in the rear of the right wing. Mak- 
nio(xl rode through his ranks, mounted on an elepliant. and 
called on his followers by their former fame, and by all their 
future hopes of wealth and glory* to strive for victory, 
“ The plunder of Isfahan,” he exclaimed, is your reward, 
if you conquer; if you arc defeated, you have no retri‘at, 
and you must then meet death, embittered by disgrace 
He exhorted the Guebers to remember their ancestors and 
their wrongs, and to seize the oppt>rtunity of glory and 
revenge. 

The action was ccimmenced by the rijjht wdng of the 1 \t- 
sians, who threw the left of the enemy into sonic confusion ; 
while the Waly of Arabia, making a rapid circuit with his 
own corps, turned their flank, and fell on tlieir camp, whertj 
liis followers were so occupied with plunder, that tliey made 
no further clfbrt ; and he ])erhaj>s saw with Siitisfaction the 
left wing, under his rival the prime minister, thrown into 

Aly Munlan Khan. 

‘ He i.s calleil Xasijter-ullah, which is a Mahomedan name, and would lead 
us to coiirhide, tliat he liad adopted Uie faith of those whose standard he 
had joined, llanway, however, always calls him a Parsec, or Gueber. 

» llauway, vol. ii. p. 153. 
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disorder. It had charged the right wing of the Affghans, 
commanded by Am&n-ullfth Khan, an experienced soldier, 
who pretend^ to fly. The exulting Persians pursued, till 
the opening ranks of the enemy displayed a line of a hun- 
dred kneeling camels, with a swivel on the back of each. 
These were levelled with so deliberate an aim, that all the 
front rank of the charging column fell ; and, before the Per- 
sians had recovered from the confusion they were thus 
thro\vn into, they were attacked by the Affghan horse, and 
completely routed. Ami\n-(dlah pursued them to some dis- 
tance ; tlien wht^eling, came upon the rear of the Persian 
cannon", which he found unprotectc^d ; and having cut down 
the gunners, ordered his men to ]K)int them at the line of 
infantry in the centre. The Persians were so panic-struck 
and astonished at a discharge from their o\^ti artillery, that 
they fled in confusion. The route soon became general ; 
and many of the cliiefs, as is usual in armies so composed, 
returned to their native provinces" with all the followers 
they could collect. The actual loss of the Persians did not 
exceed two thousand men killed ; that of the enemy was as 
great. The Aft’ghans feared to pursue tlicm, dreading some 
stratagem*’; but it is probable they were also occupied in 
plundering the rich camp w^hich tlie I’ersians had abandoned. 

The terror into which Isfahan w^as ilirown cannot be 
described. The weak king had recourse to his usual expe- 
dient of assembling the nobles and demanding their advice. 
His own opinion was, to leave his capital, and draw^ toge- 


” We are told in one aceount, that twenty-five ])ieces of cannon were 
taken which liud not been once discharged — ski's p. 204. 

” The Waly of Arabia has lieeii accused of acting treaclieroiihly on this 
iiiiforiunato day. Tliis is the only point on which there ajipears any essen- 
tial differeniu* between Knisiuski and IJaiiway. The latter assumes, that 
tlui ^Va^y of Arabia was a traitor; while Krusinski asserts, that the calum- 
iiies against him for his conduct in this action are false ; and he expressly 
Sat'S, that if the Persian general had done his duty as well as the M’aly at 
Gooln4bad, the Affghans would not have conquered Fersia.^'..-.KiiusiNSKi's 
Memoir^ p, 204. 

P Krusiiifiki’s Memoir, p. 20o. 
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ther the forces of his dominion. This step would, he con- 
ceived, even conduce to the safety of Isfahan, as, from'the 
removal of the court and the treasure, it would cease to be 
of importance to the Affghans; while they would be ha- 
rassed and distressed by the operations of the royal army. 
This opinion, which appeared reasonable, was supported by 
the prime minister and several other nobles: but the Waly 
of Arabia argued, that the evacuation of his capital vrould 
be deemed a disgraceful flight; and that a monarch who had 
not fortitude to bear up against so trifling a reverse, would 
soon find himself abandoned by all, and would discover too 
late that, by being the first to desert his post, he' had set 
the example for his subjects to forsake theirs. These argu- 
ments ])revailed ; and preparations were made for defending 
the capital. The w'alls were repaired, new batteries erected, 
and the bridges fortified. 

The ArmcnianvS of Julfi had received every indulgence 
from Abbas the Great. He had not only exempted them 
from servitude, but had allowed them a kalanter, or chief 
magistrate of their own nation, to whom a respectable rank 
was assigned at court. * He had also lent to the most indus- 
trious merchants large sums from the royal treasury, to 
enable them to carry on an extensive trade ; and, to secure 
them from the injustice of his subjects, he had declared them 
entitled to the protection of the law of retaliation. His 
lilKTal policy had produced the end he expected ; and this 
colony began, even in his lifetime, to flourish in a manner 
equal to his most sanguine hopes. It attained still greater 
prosperity under his successors; but from the commence- 
ment of Shah Husscin‘’s reign, a great change took place 
in their condition. That good-natured but contemptible 
prince could protect no class of his people ; and the Arme- 
nians, from their wealth and religion, became an object of 
attack to the rapacious ministers and bigoted priests of his 
court. They w^ere not only plundered of their property, 
their right to the law of retaliation was denied and more than 
one decree sanctioned a law, that a Mahomedan who killed 
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a Christian should not lose liis life, but only pay a certain 
quantity of grain to the family of the deceased**. These open 
attacks on their privileges degraded this race in the esti- 
mation of the citizens of Isfahan ; and they were consequently 
exposed to scoffs and insults, more calculated to alienate 
their minds from the government than the most serious 
oppression. We can hardly- be surprised, therefore, that a 
weak and timid court should fear a community which it had 
so deeply injured; and the cruelty of suspicion was aggra- 
vated by the mode in which it was displayed. The king 
was made to declare that he had more reliance on the valour 
and loyalty of his Armenians, than on any other of his sub- 
jects; and he called upon them to form a .band for the 
tlcfence of the royal jierson. Flattered by such a mark of 
regard, all who were able to equip themselves paraded next 
day at the palace : but, instead of being employed, their 
arms were taken from them ; they were informed that they 
V ere not to be trusted, and that a party of Persian militia 
would be sent to defend Julffi against the enemy, and to 
guard against the danger from their want of attachment 
to the state*". Neither insult nor injury, however, could 
force the Armenians to treason ; for though they could not 
but hate and despise this tyranny, they trembled at the 
consequences of the success of the Affghans. They there- 
fore offered to pay and support any troops sent to defend 
their town ; and when they found the numbers inadequate, 
they prepared all the means left them to supply the defi- 
ciency. 

Mahmood appears, for some time after his victory, to 
have been undecided as to his future operations. He had 
gained a great battle, wdtli the loss of a few men; and 
though the Arabs had plundered his camp, the spoil he ob- 
tained in that of the Persians far exceeded w'hat he lost. 
His measures had hitherto been more fortunate than the 


^ Ilanway, vol. ii. p. 161. 
^ Hamvay, vol. ii. p. 161. 
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most sanguine could have hopeci ; yet, as if alarmed at his 
own success^, he withdrew into his entrenchments, and ac« 
tually permitted the Persians to return and draw off some 
of the cannon they had left on the field. He did not awake 
from this trance of inaction until liis spies satisfied him of 
the confusion and terror that reigned in Isfahan, when the 
hope of benefiting thereby dissipated his ap}}rehensions. 
His first step was to take possession of Ferrahabad, a royal 
palace, within three miles of the city, which Shah Hussein 
had built, and surrounded with a strong wall defended by 
bastions. Had this post been maintained, it might have 
stopiu'd the enemy for many days ; but the garrison were 
commanded to retreat, and their fears made them so prc^ci- 
pitate, that the cannon were abandoned. After seizing 
Ferrahabad, Mahmood advanced to.Iulfa, and immediately 
assaulted it; but, after an attack of two hours, he only 
gained a small outwork. The Armenians displayed great 
valour, and applied to the Waly of Arabia, who liad htH'n 
appointed commander of the army, for fire-arms and assist- 
ance. They offered to attack the Affghaiis, and drive them 
from the post they occupied. This noblenian, however, 
refusiKl to support them, and even forlxide the prince, Suffiv 
Alecrza, to march with a Ijody of horse, to make a diver- 
sion in their favour, by attacking one of the cnemy^’s flanks ^ 
This conduct, combined with tlie measure of disarming the 
Armenians, led many to think that it was designed to sacri- 
fice Ju If a for the safety of the capital; under the notion 
that the Affghans, in the enjoyment of its weald), would 
lose much of their savage ardour. Others accuse the AValy 
of a secret intercourse with the enemy, while many of the 
Armenians themselves believed that the bigots around Hus- 
sein were nt)t sorry to sec a flourishing colony of Christians 
ruined. Hut it is ever the fate of wTakness and folly to 


* Knisin.ski assures us, that he entertained a design of retreating to Ker- 
man, whirVi wiui only prevented by the premature offer of a large sum of 
money by Shah Sultan liiisseiu. 

* Ilanway, vol. ii. p. I(i2- 
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have their motives mistaken ; and a proceeding, ascribed by 
different classes to policy, treachery, or fanaticism, in all 
probability had its source in the consternation and irresolu- 
tion which such scenes produce in timid and undecided 
minds. 

On the night following that on which the enemy carried 
the outwork, a small aperture was made in the lofty, but 
thin mud wall, which surrounded Julfa". An elephant 
was conducted to the sjK)t, and, we are told, soon widened 
it into a practical breach, which the Affghans t(X)k posses- 
sion of, with a resolution to storm the town at day-break ; 
but the Armenians foreseeing their intention, offered to ca- 
pitulate. The terms were scK>n settled. The inhabitants 
agreed to pay seventy thousand tomiins, to save themselves 
iVoni being plundered. An imposition of a more ignomi- 
nious and cruel nature was added by IMahmood, avIio de- 
imuuletl that fifty of the best born and most beautiful virgins 
of fhilfii should be brought to him’'. The victims were 
selected, and sent in their richest clothes to the Palace of 
Ferriiliabiid, where the Aft*ghan prince resided. lie chose 
a few for his own haram, and distribuied the rest among his 
]ii*incij)al coiimianders. The Armenians, living in the midst 
of a sensual, nation, liad been accustomed to regard the ho- 
nour of their families with jealous care, and nothing could 
exceed their horror and dismay at this flagrant act of vio- 
lence. The men seemed absorbed in silent grief ; mothers 
shrieked with frantic wildness over their disgraced daughters; 
and the sad victims themselves gave loose to a despair, 
which rescued many from their fate by terminating their 
existence ^ . The Affghans, savage as they were, could not 
witness such a scene unmoved ; many generously restored 
the afflicted maidens, and others accepted of a small ransom, 
so that very few remained unreleased ; and even these, after 
a time, were restored to their distracted parents. Thp con- 


• « Hanway.vol. ii. p. 103. 

^ Kriibinski's l^Icmoir, p. 222. 
' lliiiiway, vol. ii. p. 103. 
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tribution of money was levied with the greatest rigour ; and 
^ a delay in the payment not only led to the seizure of all the 
merchandise in Julf^, but occasioned several of the prineipal 
inhabitants being put to the most cruel torture. 

No effort was made by the Persians to disturb the 
Affghans in these proceedings; and Mahmood, encouraged 
by this inactivity, called his soldiers to a more important 
conquest. His army (Kcupied the whole southern bank of 
the river from Julfa to Abbas-abad. The royal edifices 
and beautiful gardens with w'hich Shah Abbas the Great 
and his successors had decorated this portion of their capital, 
furnished quarters for the barbarians, and stables for their 
horses ; and the labours of an age fell to ruin at the touch 
of a savage race, who beheld these magnificent alwxles with 
contempt and indifference. 

The centre of the Affghan position was the grand avenue* 
of the four gardens, which has already been described. 
Mahmood immediately commenced his operations against 
the city. lu his first assault of the outworks, his troops 
were repulsed; but alarmed lest he should thus lose the 
advantage of that terror on which he so much relied, lie 
two days afterwards (on the twenty-third of March) headed 
a party of his bravest men in an attack on one of the prin- 
cipal bridges. The charge was so desperate, that Isfahan 
w ould have been carried, but for the valour of Ahmed Aga, 
a white eunuch, who, after a severe contest, forced the 
Affghans to fall back to their entrenchments*. Mahmooil 
was so discouragt^d at this failure, tJiat he made overtures 
for a peace \ He required that Candahar, Kliorassan, and 
Kerman should be granted to him and his heirs in inde- 
pendent sovereignty ; and that the king should give him 
one of his daughters in marriage, with a portion of fifty 


* Knisinski'fl Memoir, p. 229. 

* Krufiinski states, that this negotiation had been opened l)efore he took 
" Julfa, and that he only re|)eated bU former offers.— Iwrusinski’s Memoir ^ 

p. 230. 
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thousand tomftns**. These proposals were rejected; and 
the Aff*glian prince, changing his plan, determined, as the 
fir^step toward reducing the capital, to ravage and destroy 
the country around it. The districts immediately sur- 
rounding Isfahan were perhaps the most fruitful in the 
world; and art had done her utmost to assist nature in 
improving this charming country. The pure waters of the 
Zainderood, carried through innumerable canals, fertilized 
every field, and watered every garden. Not a spot was 
uncultivated, except what was occupied by towns and vil- 
lages, or by seats of noblemen vying in splendour with the 
palaces of their monarch. This fair region, so favoured by 
nature, by art, and by fortune, was doomed by Mahmood 
to complete ruin. The task occupied his army more than a 
month ; but nearly a century has not repaired W'hat their 
barbarity effected ; and the fragments of broken canals, 
sterile fields, and mounds of ruins, still mark the zeal witli 
which they laboured in this great work of destruction. 

After supplying his camp with an ample store of forage 
and provisions, Mahmood directed the remainder found in 
tile districts he had plundered to be burnt. This compelled 
the inhabitants of the country to fly to the capital ; they 
were incautiously admitted by a weak government, which 
mistook numbers for strength : but though this produced 
some scarcity, it was obvious that Isfahan could never be 
reduced to extreme distress, so long as it was only partially 
invested. An attack was therefore made on another of the 
bridges, which proved more successful than the first. The 
})arty of Georgians to whom it w^^ intrusted are described 
as having been intoxicated and incapable of resistance ; and 
before a reinforcement could he sent, the Aftghans were in 
jiossession of the bridge, and a considerable part of their 
army had passed, and spread themselves round the town. 
This event, which diminished their hopes of future supply, 
rendered the inhabitants of Isfahan desperate: they cla- 


One hundred thousand pounds. 
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morously demanded to l)e led to the attack ; but no advan- 
tage was taken of their ardour and this inactivity, with 
the loss of two convoys of provisions, one of which %as 
advancing under the chief of the JJukhteearee tril)e, and the 
other in charge of the troops of the Waly of Laristan, 
plunged the whole city into the most glixnny horror. Tlie 
success of Anian-ull^i Khan % w’ho with a select corps of 
Affghan horse, covered the siege, in intercepting these 
convoys, and defeating the troops that accompanied them, 
seemed to have decided the fate of Isfahan, when an event 
occurred that gave a gleam of hope to the most desponding. 

A small fortified village, called Ben-Isfahan stands on 
the declivity of a low hill, within three miles of the capital : 
a number of the inhabitants of the surrounding country had 
taken shelter within its w’alls, and their strength encouraged 
them to frequent attacks upon straggling parties of the 
AfFghans. On the return of AmAn-iillah, after the cajnive 
of the convoy under the brother of the Waly of Laristan, 
the men of Ben-Isfahan sallied u|x>n his corps, who were 
scattered and loaded w ith spoil, slew' a number of them, and 
retook a great part of ’’their plunder. Mahincxxl, who saw 
this attack, galloped with a IkxIv of horse to the relief of 
his soldiers; but the brave peasants did not hesitate to 
meet his charge^, and the proud Affghan was forced to 
retreat with a heavy loss. Many of his men fell ; more 
were made prisoners : among the latter were his uncle, his 
brother, and two cousins. Though he felt the disgrace 
his anns had sustained most poignantly, his solicitude for 
the safety of his relations overcame every other considera- 
tion ; and he sent a mission into Isfahan to request Shah 


<*' Ilanway ascrilics tliis ti» the treachery of the Waly of Arabia; others 
to tiniid pnidt nee : but it piobably originated in a natural fear of trustiug 
ill action a tumuUuouH and uiiwarlike populace. 

Han way, vol. ii. p. Kill. 

- <5 This teim literally sijrnifies “the rhild of Isfahan.” This village is 

now l»eUer known by the name of Isfahamik, or “ Little Isfahan.’' 
i Hanway, vol. ii. p. 172. 
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Hussein would interfere to save their lives. That weak 
but humane monarch immediately deputed Meerza-Raliim, 
a confidential officer, to Ben-Isfahan, with a command that 
the Affghan prisoners should be spared ; but he was too 
late. He reraonstratco, when he saw their mangled bodies, 
on the preci])itation of the act, but was told that it was a 
necessary and just retaliation on an enemy who had massa- 
cred in cold blood every man taken with the convoys of 
provisions. 

AVhen intelligence of the fate of his relations was carried 
to Mahmood, it threw him into a paroxysm of rage : he 
ordered all his captives to be slain, and commanded that 
his troops should in future give no quarter. But this fit 
of passion soon gave way to one of despondency^; and 
afU‘r strengthening his post at the bridge of Abbas-abad, 
iuid such others as appeared of most consequence, he retired 
Nv ith the main lx>dy of his army to Ferrahdbad. It was 
imagined by all, that he entertained the design of raising 
the siege; and it was evident that his army became every 
day more discontented, and less sanguine in their hopes of 
success. Under these circumstances, the inhabitants of 
Isfahan l(K)kcd with anxiety to their monarch ; and their 
liopcs were raised to tlie highest pitch, when they under- 
stood that a plan was in contemplation for attacking all 
the posts occupied by the Afighans. The king appeared 
resolved upon this ; and he was encouraged by a proposal 
from the Armenians, who offered to rise upon the garrison 
of JulfA** the moment the Persians commenced the attack. 
All these fair hopes, however, wxtg destroyed by the fears 
or treachery of the w’aly, who, seeing he could only repress 
this general ardour by pretending to encourage it, marched 
out of the city with a declared intention of fighting : but 
under various pretexts, he delayed coming to action ; and 
the hopes which had been raised so high, were sunk lower 

<^*Hanway, voL ii. p. 170. 

Krusinski's Memoir, p. 230. 
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than ever by the intelligence that Maiimood bad captured 
another large convoy of provisions. 

The fate of the capital seemed now certain. VactAngftli, 
the Prince of Georgia, wJiose aid liad been earnestly soli* 
cited, appeared to be the only person tliat could relieve it ; 
and the intelligence that he still, with a stubborn adherence 
to his vow, refused to serve his sovereign, was received as 
the final doom of Isfahan and of the empire. The king, 
who had proclaimed his fourth son, TAmdsp Meerza, his 
heir*, commanded him to endeavour, with a small body of 
select horse, to escape to the provinces. He forced hLs way 
past a body of Afiglians, and hastened to Kazveen, where 
he exerted himself in raising troops for the relief of his 
father, but without success ; for even the chiefs of the tribe 
of Shah-Sevund, who were peculiarly bound to defend tlie 
Suffavean dynasty, pretended that, unless the king sum- 
moned them in person, it was not their duty to attend ; and 
T&m&sp was reduced to the necessity of informing his fa- 
ther, that all his eflbrts to collect a force had failed. 

The famine in Isfahan, w hich had commenced soon after 
the siege began, increased every day, and the ]X)puiace 
became at last furious and unmanageable; but still their 
desire was not to surrender, but to be led against tiie enemy. 
In the beginning of July affairs drew to a crisis. A convoy 
approached, which it was evident must be cut oil*, unless 
an attempt was made to protect it. The inhabitants of the 
city surrounded the haram in which Hussein was immured, 
and insisted on his coming forth and leading them to battle. 
He commanded his officers to inform them that they should 
have an answer next day ; but they persisted, and did not 
disperse until the eunuchs who guarded the palace, liad 
fired several volley.s of musquetry ujxin them. A general 

' The princes of the blood who were senior to Tain^sp were shut up in the 
seraglio. Hanway states, that Sultan Hussein had fourteen sons and four 
daughters : the eldest, Abbas Meerza, he descrilies as a prince at whom, on 
account of his high-spirited character, the court favourites had taken great 
alarm.— Hax WAV, vol. ii. p. 172. 
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insurrection seemed likely to be the result of this extraor- 
dinary proceeding, had not the gallant Ahmed Aga, who 
has been before mentioned, saved his sovereign by directing 
the fury of the mob^ against the enemy. He placed him- 
self, with a small corps of veterans at their head, and made 
so impetuous an attack ujiou tlie Affghans, that he gained 
some of their principal posts, and would have maintained 
them, if he had received support from the troops under the 
immediate command of the waly”* ; but he was basely de- 
serted; and when he came before the king to represent 
what had occurred, he found the royal ear filled with calum- 
nies against himself. He was accused of rashness, and of 
interfering w’ith affairs the conduct of which belonged to 
another. Tiie brave eunuch listened with patience to the 
accusations of his monarch; but he told him, before he 
retired, that he was the dupe of a treacherous noble, wdio 
abused his confidence. Having performed this last duty 
to his unworthy master, Ahmed Aga went to his home. 
He was found next morning dead in his bed, and it was 
universally believed that he had taken jx)ison. His death" 
caused a joy in the camp of the Affghans, equal to the 

* In PiThia every man is armed with a sword and dagger, and many have 
fire-arms, 

Aaording to Hanway, Ahmed was .so enraged at the conduct of the 
forjis of the Waly of Arabia, that lie ordered his troops to tire on them. 
The (’onrusioii whirli this created was soon perceived by the Affghans, who, 
being reinforced from their lines, drove back the Persians with great loss 
into the town. 1 he weak king attended as usual only to the representations 
of the artful waly; and nut only censured Ahmed Aga for his rashness in 
attiu’king the enemy, but, on account of his having fired on the Arabs, 
reinovcHl him from liis high roininnnd of governor of the town. He adds, 
that the eiimich only snr\’ived his disgrace two days, and that it was gene^. 
rally lielieved he swallowed poison. 

" This event is said to have opened the eyes of Hussein to the real cha- 
racter of the M’’aly of Arabia ; and he anxiously desired to deprive him of 
his high office, but in the extremity to which affairs were reduced he could 
find no person to accept the charge. Louft Aly Khan,, the brother of Ids 
funner prime miiiistef, who had been disgraced at Shiraz, was solicited by his 
xnuiiarch to commaud the army, but refused the dangerous dignity. 

VoL. I. • 2 F 
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consternation it created in the city : all agreed that Hussein 
had lost the only man whose experience and valour could 
have saved tlie empire. 

Soon after, the king sent a deputation to ]\fahnuxKl, 
offering to accept the terms he had before rejected. The 
monarch of Persia,” said tlie proud Aftghan, offers me 
nothing that is his. Himself and all his family arc >vithiu 
my jx)wer. He is not now master of the three provinces 
he so generously desires to l)estow upon me : but if he were, 
the question now at issue between us concerns not them, 
but his whole kingdom.” When this negotiation was pend- 
ing, intelligence was received that Malik Mahmood, tl)e 
Governor of Scistan, with a well-appointed force, was 
marching to the relief of the capital ; and the news of his 
having encainjxxl with ten thousand men at Goolnrd}iid, 
led the inhabitants of Isfahan to believe their mi>eries at an 
end: but their joy vani>hed, when they learnt that the 
Affghan prince had succecxled in forming a friendship with 
the chief from whom they anxiously liK)ked for sup})ort. 
Some rich presents, and a grant of Kliorassan, which with 
Seistan was to form a large independent kingdom, to be 
enjoyed bv him and his successors, were tlu* bribes whicJi 
overcame the virtue and loyalty of this chief ; and having 
accepted tlic alliance of the Affghans, he marched to take 
possession of his new dominions. The despair of the Per- 
sians at his retreat, was even greater than their joy at liis 
advance. Their condition appeared (juito hopeless. Tlie 
spirit of the people and army was gone. The royal trea- 
sures were exhausted. The sums borrowed from the 
wealthy inhabitants® \verc expended ; all the vessels of 
gold and silver which the king possessed had been melted 
down, and the produce disposed of. The troops had nei- 
ther pay nor provisions^ ; and the inhabitants, whose con- 

® The Dutch alone lent him three hundred and forty thousand crowns. 

P A Mahomedan author of respectability, who was in Isfahan durinpr the 
sict(e, says, that a small loaf of coarse bread sold for four gold mdhurs, 
(eight pounds,) and' that the ilesli of asses was esteemed a dainty. 
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dition had throughout been worse than that of the soldiers, 
jK'rished every day in thousands. Contemporary writers 
inform us, that the Afifghan prince, satisfied from the mo- 
ment the cliief of Seistan retreated, that he could dictate 
what terms he chose, was led l)y an inhumail policy to pro- 
crastinate tlie siege. His army did not amount to twenty 
thousand men; lie expected no immediate reinforcement; 
and tliough confident of success in an attack, he dreaded 
any further diminution of his force ; lie also feared that in 
the confusion of a general assault, his soldiers might seize 
that plunder which he wished to appropriate. It is asserted 
hv one author tliat Alahmood, though desirous of reducing 
the population of Isfalian, wished to avoid the reproach of 
a massacre. Swayed by these motives, he resolved on a 
course more terrible in its effects tlian the most savage 
violence. Under various jiretexts, he protracted the nego- 
tiation for the surrender of the city for nearly two months, 
tluring which jieriotl the blockade was maintained with 
incix'asc'd vigilance. The situation to wliich the inhabitants 
wen* reduced by this delay was dreadful. The respectable 
author on wliosc* authority almost all the events of this me- 
morable siege have been given, has described the scene of 
horror in glowing exJours. The flesh of horses, camels, 
and mules was so dear'i, that none but the king, some of 
the nobles, and the wealthiest citizens, could purchase it^ 
Though llie Persians abhor dogs as unclean, they ate 
greedily of tlieiii, as w ell as of other forbidden animals, so 
loTig as the\ were to he obtained. After these supplies 
were gone, they fed on the leaves and bark of trees, and 
on leather, which they softened by boiling ; and when this 
sad resource was exhausted, they began to devour human 

^ I'owardslhe eiul of August, a horse’s carrass sold for a thousand crowns. 

^ Krusiiiski’s JMciiydr, p. 2t>0. His description of tht? condition of the 
inh.ddtaiits f>f Isfahan is coiitirmed by several witnesses of tliis scene. The 
agent of the East India (\mipany, wlio writes to his superiors at Gombroon, 
under date the 2lst of October, states, that their situation, between sword 
and famine,” was horrible .— India Itecords* 

• 2 F 2 
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flesh. Men, with their eyes sunk, their countenances livid, 
and their bodies feeble and emaciated with hunger, were 
seen in crowds, endeavouring to protract a wetched exist- 
ence by cutting pieces from the lx>dies of those who had 
just expired. In many instances the citizens slew each 
other; and parents murdered their children to furnish the 
horrid meal. Some, more virtuous, poisoned themselves 
and family, that tlicy might escape the guilt of j)reserving 
life by such means. The streets, the squares, the royal 
gardens, were covered with carcases ; and the river w^as so 
corrupted by dead bodies, that it was hardly possible to 
drink its waters. 

These evils were increased by the cruelty of the Aff*ghans, 
who put to death, without distinction of age or sex, all such 
as tried to escape from this scene (>f calamity \ In a cli- 
Jiiate less pure and salubrious, the air must have been 
infected, and distemper would have destroyed those whom 
famine had spared ; but no contagion arose, and the mise- 
rable remnants of the population were reserved to witness 
the further disgrace and humiliation of their king and coun- 
try. On the 21st of October*, the king came out of his 
jialace clad in deep mourning: he walked, attended by the 
nobles of his court, through the principal streets : he be- 
wailed aloud the misfortunes of his reign ; imputed them to 
the bad advice he had received ; proclaimed his intention to 
abdicate ; and tried to console the wretched multitude by 
whom he was surrounded, w^ith the hope of more happiness 
under a better government. This language from a prince 
whose faults (dreadful as their effects had bc'cn) were allied 
to our best virtues, whose kindness of heart, weak lenity, 
and extreme gentleness of temper, had brought him, after a 


• Meerza Mehdy, the author of the History of N4<iir Shah, in the intro- 
diictir»ri to hia history, gives a full description of these^horrors, 

‘ llanway, vul. ii. p. I'JU. A letter from the agent of the East Indirt 
" 0)inpany, dated the 21st of Octol»er, 1722, lixes the d^te of the surrender 
on the 12th of October ; the Aifghans, he says, took possession nest day.^ 
£a8i India Records, 
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reign of twenty-eight years, to the sad and humble condition 
in which he then appeared, excited a strong and universal 
sympathy: men forgot their own sufferings in contemplating 
those of their sovereign. The heart of Hussein would have 
been wounded deeply by their reproaches ; he found, in the 
tears which they shed over his fate, all the consolation that 
Ills situation admitted of. 

The day after that on which Hussein took this solemn 
leave of his subjects, be signed a capitulation, by which he 
resigned his crown to Mahmood; and on the 23rd of 
October, leaving Isfahan, attended by some of his nobles 
and three hundred of his troops, he moved toward the Aff- 
ghan camj). His ungenerous enemy could not refrain from 
insulting the fallen monarcli ; and the melancholy procession 
was commanded to halt within a short distance of the tents, 
on the pretext that Mahmood was asleep After this de- 
lay, which, according to the usage of the country, would 
have been degrading to one of his subjects, he was at last 
ptTmitted to proceed to the palace of Ferrahabad, and in- 
tnxluceil into a great hall or saloon, where he found his 
conqueror seated : he had reached tne centre of this room 
before the haughty Affghan rose to receive him. Hussein 
addressed him in the following words: Son, since the 
great Sovereign of the Universe does not will that I should 
reign any longer, and the moment has come which he has 
appointed for thy ascending the throne of Persia, I resign 
the empire to thee. May thy reign be prosperous After 
this speech he took the toorah, or royal plume of feathers, 
from his turban, and gave it to the vizier of Mahmood; but 
lliat prince refused to accept it from any but the monarch 
to whom it belonged. The meek Hussein rose, took it from 
the minister, and, while his arrogant enemy remained in his 
seat, placed the rich emblem of royal power in his turban, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘iBeign in peace!” After the usual refresh- 
ments of tea and coflbe had been served, Mahmood deigned 


n llanway, vol. ii. p. 179. 
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« for the first time to speak to his captive. “ Siich,’^ he ol)- 
served, “ is the instability of human grandeur. God dis- 
poses of empires as Ijc j)leasc.s : lie takes tliem from one to 
give to another t but I promise ever to consider you as my 
4 father, and t6 undertake nothing without your advice’".’' 

The degraded Hussein was "compelled next day to attend 
another ceremony at his jialace in Isfahan, wdiere he diil 
homage, with all his nobles, to the Afighan sovereign of 
Persia. After this public submission, he was confined ^ in 
a small palace, and remained there seven years, when a re- 
verse of fortune threatening their downfall, led his ene- 
mies to put an end to his existence. 

The Suflavean dynasty may be said to have' terminated 
with Hussein. His son, Tarnasp, assumed the title of 
king, and struggled for a few" years with his fate ; but a 
weak, effeminate, and dcliauched youth, was unsuited to 
such times; and he only merits a place in history, since his 
name furnished a pretext for the cclebrateil NAdir to lay 
the foundations of his great power. 

tr 

^ Hainvay, vol. ii. p. 180. 

y His confinement cannot h%ve liwii very seven*, if we arc t»» l'n>in 

the complaints which he made of his condition. He bewailed ilie cnu*lty 
of destiny, because of all liis former slaves. 4»iily li\e male servants, and 
five female favourites, were left to console his solitude Persian MSS. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE AFFGHAN MONARCHS WHO ASSUMED* 
THE TITLE OF KINGS OF PERSIA; WITH A CURSORY VIEW 
OF THE INVASION OF THAT COUNTRY BY THE TURKS 
AND RUSSIANS. 

The reign of the Affghan monarchs, Mahmood and Ash- 
raft’, over Persia, occupies a short but eventful period in its 
history. The first of those sovereigns, though cruel and 
capricious, showed, in the commencement of his reign, some 
of tlic qualities of a good statesman. The moment he be- 
came master of Isfahan, he endeavoured to relieve its inha- 
bitants from the miseries of famine. His next care was to 
establish confidence among liis new subjects ; and in both of 
these important objects he succeeded. It appeared to him 
as dangerous to employ the officers of the Persian govern- 
ment, as to appoint liis own to stations witli the duties of 
which they were wholly unacquainted^: he ordered, there- 
fore, the Persians he found in office to be continued, but 
nominated a colleague to each from bis own nation : by this 
arrangement, lie liad the advantage of the experience of the 
one, and the fidelity of the otlier'*. The only exception 
to this rule, was the chief judge of the city ; to that high 
situation he appointed an Affghan of siieh singular piety 
and rectitude, that the citizens themselves assented to the 
propriety and justice of his choice. It is natural tliat con 
querors and usurpers, whatever lienefit they may have de- 
rived from treason, should hate and dread those whom they 
know to be traitors. Every person who had carried on a 
secret corresj)onj^ence with the Aftglians, or had been false 


* ^ II an way, vol. ii. p. 183. 

* Krusiuski's Memoir, p.25f). 
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to his duty during the siege, was punished by Mahmood^'; 
and the Persians with delight saw the Affghan prince avenge 
the ^Tongs of their late sovereign. The Waly of Arabia 
e^ap^\'liMy4^^on accouiit, it was believed, of a vow 
|^^ic^1l9c4Rq[«ler(ir had made not to kill him.;) but he was 
msgraced, and his possessions in the province of Khuzistan 
given to his younger brother. The noblemen of the Persian 
court, who had preserved their hdelity unshaken to Shah 
Hussein, w’cre those who appeared to be most favouretl by 
the Afl'ghan monarch ; and he carried this so far, as publicly 
to approve the integrity and spirit of IMalionicd Kooli Khan, 
the prime minister, who would not take an oath of allegiance 
until assured he should never be called u}X)n to act against 
tlie prince, Taniasp Meerza^ 

The same considerations which made ^MalimcKHl endeavour 
to conciliate the good opinion of his new' subjects, induccHl 
liiiii to grant every encouragment to tlie foreigners in Pervsia. 
Several European nations at this period had factories at 
Isfahan and Bunder Abbas: these were confirmed in all 
their privileges, and the Christian missionaries were allowinl 
full liberty to perform publicly the duties of their religion. 
But this fair prospect w^ s(X)ii clouded ; and events, which 
excited apprehensions for his own safety in the mind of this 
monarch, banished all his plans of good government, and 
rendered him one of the most detestable and cruel tyrants 
that history has recorded. 

It will be necessary to take a short view' of the events 
which appear to have efiected this change in the measures 
of Mahmood. Soon after he took possession of tlie capital, 
and the di.stricts in its immediate vicinity, he detached 
Amiin-rdlah Khan to reduce Kazveen. The force sent 
w ith this chief, amounting to six thousand men marched 
in the depth of winter, when the few' troops which the Prince 

• ' 

*’ Krusiii.ski’s Memoir, p. 258. 

c Ilanway, vol. ii. p. 184. 

^ MSS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly Hazeen. 
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Tjlmftsp had been able to collect were dispersed In quarters. 
It consequently met with no resistance; Kashan, Koom, 
and all the other cities in its route, surrendered, and Kaz- 
vecn followed their example. The joy which the news of 
this easy conquest gave to Mahmood, was checked by intel- 
ligence which reached him at the same moment, that an 
officer ® he had sent with a convoy of treasure to Candahar 
to raise new levies among the Affghan tribes, had been at- 
tacked, defeated, and plundered by the governor^ of a petty 
fortress in Seistan : and he was also embarrassed at this 
period by an embassy from Peter the Great of Russia, 
which had been deputed to Shah Hussein, but addressed 
him as the actual ruler of Persia, and demanded redress for 
wrongs which, it was pretended, the Russians had sustained 
from the I’ersian government. 

The fact was, the czar had resolved to take advantage of 
the confusions in Persia to extend the commerce of his 
kingdom, by making himself master of the western shores 
of tlie Caspian. For this purpose, he had collected an army 
of thirty thousand of his best soldiers, which was joined by 
some Cossacks iuid Calmooks at Astracan. The injuries 
which his subjects had sustained from the Lesghees at Sha- 
makee, and from the Khan of Khaurizm, who had plun- 
dered a caravan of Russians coming from China, were the 
pretexts for these preparations. He went through the form 
of calling upon the ruler of Persia to redress the wrongs 
of which he complained ; and, when told by Mahmood that 
he had no power to control either the Usbegs or the Les- 
gliecs Peter, who commanded liis army in person, sailed 
from the A'olga on the 29th of July, and arrived on the 

' ^loollah 3Ioosali was the name of this officer. The sum he had in 
charge was a liuncired and fifty thousand tomans, nearly three hundred 
thousand pounds. 

^ The name of this governor was Mcerza Ismail, and the fort was called 
Randall. 

« Hallway, vol. ii*. p. 18(i, 7. 
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coast of D&ghestan^ on the 4th of August. His first step 
was to issue a proclamation, in which he declared that he 
had no design of enlarging liis territories, but only meant 
to protect his siibjt'cts in their commerce. He proceeded 
along the coast, defeatctl some chiefs by whom he was op- 
posed, and took jxjssession of Derbund^ He confirmed 
the governor of that town in his charge, but left two thou- 
sand Russian troops to garrison the citadel. After this 
conquest, the czar returned to Astracan, which he reached 
in October, having signified his intention to proseeutc his 
plans in the commencement of the ensuing fair season. 

While the Russians threatened the north-western pro- 
vinces of Persia, that cmjnrc was exposed to a btili more 
formidable attack in another quarter. The Court of Con- 

M'e meet with a full acrouiit of Peter's expedition in tlie Travels of 
3Ir. P. H. Bruce, who aecoiiipaiiied it. I’Jie iiU)iive> wliich led the KilijHTor 
of Hu>siH to undertake tliis enterpri‘'e. are stated l*y ihiN w riter to hnw Ium'u 
the desire of aveiiijiii*^ the iuMilts aud xvTouii:> which his sui»jectN. (»u 

the shores of the Caspian, had suffered, jiarticularly in the jduiuier of Shii- 
makee; and a wish to siueour the Kiii^f of Persia, who ollensl inij»ortaiit 
cessions in return for his aithii^aiu'i tlie Atff:hau>, PaiM of the expedititin 
emharked at Mostviw, and falling down llie river wliiih flows thnunrli tliat 
city, entered the larjxcr stream of the Occa, at ilie town of Colnninia ; a 
inonili after, they arrived at the city of Muni No\ nnoriHl, wliiih '»tauds at 
the coiillueiice of the Occa and tlu* Voltj^a, where ti.c whole of the army 
destined for Persia was asNcnihle^i. From thence they proceeded di>\\ii tin* 
Volina to the Casjdan. and, after a short and prosperous voyat^e. ihirt\ - 
three thousand infantry w ere lundt-d in Datjliestan, where lliey w'ere soon 
joined by a coiLsiderahle body of cavalry iliat had marched l»y hind from 
A.>tracan. 

* The follow ing account is given of this place !>y ^Mr. Bnice : 

“ The city of Derhcnt, in the province of Shirwaii. Iii‘s in 41® .51' north 
latitude, and is sitnateil on the shore of the ('aspian : the walls are carrierl 
into ten feet depth of w ater, to prevent any one’s }>assi!ig that way : its 
length, from east to w-esi, is nearly five W'ersts ; hut its hreadth is not pro- 
portionable. It is not only the frontier of Persia, lying on its utmost con- 
fines on this side, but may, with great proitricty, he called the gate of it, 
reacliiug from the mountciiii into the sea. The city i^ <liv ide<l into three 
distiiicg quarters; the 'castle, situated upon the top <if the nioimlain, had 
always a strong Persian garrison. The second, and pnticipal, readies from 
the foot of tlie mountain to the lower town, wdiich makes the third, and 
reaches to the sea side.”— P. H. Biivc£’s Travels^ 1 >. 283. 
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stantinople, as soon as it heard of the situation into which 
Persia was thrown by the Affghan invasion, hastened to 
take advantage of its fallen condition. A large army was 
assembled on the frontier, and was already on its march to 
Hamadan, when all alarm at foreign enemies was banished 
from the mind of IVIahmwd, by an occurrence which more 
immediately tlireatcned his power. 

The inhabitants of Kazveen are cliicfly descendcnl from 
those Turkish tribes which have long pastured their flocks 
on the plains in the vicinity. Tliey almost all either culti- 
vate the soil, or carry on commerce with the shores of the 
Caspian. These habits of life render them hardy and 
robust ; and they have preserved the rude and ungovern- 
able spirit of their ancestors. Among its other privileges, 
Kazve^en has always boasted one of an extraordinary nature. 
It may be t(‘rmed a right of insurrection which they resort 
to in cases of violence and oj)j)ression. The lower orders 
act on these occasions under the direction of the magis- 
trates, who seldom proceed to this extremity except when 
they have no other liope (tf relief. They could expect no 
redress, by a})})lication to Mabmood, from the cruelty and 
injustice of tho^e he had appointed to rule them ; and, 
besides the oppression they suflered, their religion and pre- 
jiuiiccs led them to regard the Afl'ghans with liorror^ In 
conse(jnence of these feelings, the magistrates of Kazveen 
met secretly ; and on the evening of the 8th of January, 
the signal for a Lootce BAzar, or general insurrection,” 
was given. The Afl'ghans were at once attacked in every 
(jiiarter. Amaii-ullAh hastened to the Mydan, or great 
square, in front of the j)alace, where he found most of his 
troops iisscmbled ; and, though wounded at an early period, 
he made every cflbrt that a brave soldier could to subdue the 

They term this Lootee Bazar, whicfi literally sijynifies “ plunderinn- the 
bazars, or sliops ; ” Imt it implies no more than a jjreneral rising of t^e iiiha- 
hitants. This ancient usage is still preserved, and will be noticed hereafter. 

* MSIS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly Hazeeu. 
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tumult ; but he was overpowered by numbers, and compelled 
to take shelter in the palace ; from whence he with difficulty 
escaped by a private road that led to one of the principal 
gates. The loss of the Affghans was about two thousand 
men, besides all their property. They were forced to retreat 
to Isfahan ; and they suffered so severely on the march from 
the inclemency of the season, that not more than half reached 
that capital. 

Ashrftff, who had accompanied Amfin-fillah, separated 
from him on the retreat, and proceeded to Candahar with 
three hundred men. He appears to have anticipated the 
downfall of Mahmood : for the example of Kazveen had 
been followed by Khonsftr"*, and several other towns; and 
the dispirited Affghans retired from every quarter to Isfa- 
han, where their prince was received with a sullen gloom, 
that forclxxled the dreadful means he contemplated to avert 
the dangers by which he saw himself surrounded. 

The AfFghan prince was certainly in a critical situation. 
His army was reduced to alx>ut fifteen thousand men. With 
this small force he had^to maintain himself in a great king- 
dom, by the inhabitants of which he and his people were 
detested, not only on account of the ravages they had com- 
mitted, but from the difference of their language, their 
manners, and their religion. When the reputation of his 
arms w'as at the highest, these considerations had great 
force upon his mind, and rendered him wavering and un- 
decided even in the moment of victory : now that he saw' 
his bravest troojis disheartened, and bis enemies elated with 
triumph, he appears to have l)ccome distracted with fear. 
The male population of Isfahan and its suburbs alone out- 
numbered the Affghans in a proportion of more than twenty 
to one. The probable revolt of the capital seemed the most 

Thisl)eftiiliful toxiTi, which lies a1)Out ninety-two miles to the north-east 
of Isfahan, is still in a very flourishing state. It stands in a fine and well- 
waterdd valley, which is six miles long and three broad, and is almost en- 
tirely covered with gardens. 
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immediate danger, and Mahmood resolved to remove it by 
means which could only have occurred to a mind as cowardly 
as it was cruel and savage. 

On the day of Aman-ullih’s return, all the Persian mi- 
nisters and principal lords, except one or two", were invited 
to a feast. About three hundred came; the moment they 
arrived, the signal was given for their massacre " ; not one 
escaped ; the tyrant was so relentless, that he even refused 
mercy to a youth of twelve years of age, the son^ of the 
Waly of Georgia, w^ho had fled for protection to one of the 
Affghan chiefs, by whom he had been adopted. The bodies 
were then exposed in the grand square before the palace, 
that the inhabitants might see and tremble. But a more 
horrid tragedy was yet to be acted. It is the nature of 
guilt to seek safety in greater crime. It was thought that 
children might hereafter desire to revenge the blood of their 
lathers ; and the day after this massacre, the sons of the 
murdered nobles, amounting to upwards of two hundred, 
were led from their schools to a field without the city, where 
they were all inhumanly slaughtered. Mahmood pre- 
t«nided that the nobles had consjrired* against his life; but 
his real design of reducing the number of his enemies by 
extirpation was soon developed^. He had taken three thou- 
sand of the guards of Shah Hussein into pay : he directed 
tliat they should be peculiarly well treated ; and, as a mark 
of favour, commanded that a dinner should be dressed for 
them in one of the squares of the palace. The moment they 
were seated a party of Atfghans fell upon them, and not 
one was spared **. This bloody act was only the commence- 
ment of fre&h horrors. The Affghans were ordered to put 

" The prime minister, I^Iahomed Rooli Khan, was spared, because liis 
brother liad assisted tlie Affghaiis at Kazveen ; and Looft Aly Khan was 
]nit tu death on this occasion. 

o This dreadful massacre took place ou the twenty-fifth of January, 1723, 
— Krusinski's Memoir, p. 263. 

1* Krusiuski*s Meftioir, p. 26'J. 

<1 Krusiuski'a Memoir, p. 204. 
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to doiUh every Persian v ho had ever been in the service of 
the Ibnner governnient ^ This cruelty effected what the 
tyrant desired, the de])()pulation of the city; it was left, 
after fifteen ilays, thiring which this massacre lasted, with 
very few males of a mature age; and even these were 
obliged to fiy by a proclamation that all were to depart from 
tile capital, except a body of Persian youth, whom Mah- 
nuK)d pui*posed to train in the habits and usages of his own 
nation. 

The inhabitants of Isfahan were chiefly tradesmen and 
manufacturers, and that city had long been the residence of 
a lujwurious and effeminale court. Its men have always been 
accounted the most unwarlike in Persia; but it must have 
been the accumulation of miscTies that rcdiicetl lliem to so 
degraded a slate of mind during these scenes of bliXKl and 
horror. It was common, we are told, to see an Affglian 
leading three and four IVrsians to execution ; and though 
death was certain, such was the cowardly desjxindency of 
the wdiole |X)pulation, that no example fx'curred of a victim 
even struggling with his fate . Mahnuxxl nuw^ threw ofl* 
the mask of moderation and justice he had-before put on. 
All ranks were jiillaged : nor did tlu* factories of I'oreigii 
nations escape ; ixith the English and Dutch suflered, but 
])articularly the lattcT, who had amassed a large sum by 
selling sugar during the siege, at an exorliitant rate^ Mah- 
mood forced them to reveal where their treasures were con- 
cealed, and took from them to the amount of four hundred 
thousand crowns. The Indians settled at Isfahan were also 
plundered ; and the Armenians were not only forced to pay 
another contributiiiii, but several of their chief magistrates 
were ])ut to deatli. 

Relieved, by lli(‘se dreadful measures, from bis fears re- 
garding tlie inhabitants of Isfahan, TVIahm<x>d ])roct'edcd to 
reduce the country in its neighbourluxid. The brave inha- 


*■ Han way, vol, ii. p. \Ui), 
^ II an way, vol. ii. p. IfKl. 
‘ Ilanwuy, vol. ii. p. 192. 
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bitantsof Ben-Isfalian still msisted liis arms; and that village, 
after a gallant defence, made an lionourahlc capitulation, 
whicli was guaranteed by the principal Affghan chiefs. Mah- 
mood, who feared openly to violate such a compact, employed 
secret agents to beguile them into a sedition, that might 
justify him in satiating liis vengeance upon tliose who had 
murdered his relations. But the honest peasants, as sin- 
cere in their allegiance after they had surrendered as they 
had been before in tluar hostility, seized his agents, and 
sent them bound to Isfahan. Tlie prince was so pleased 
with this, tliat he forgave all they had done; and some 
months afterwards they repaid his confidence by seizing 
Looft Aly Khan ; who, when he fled from court, took shelter 
in their village. 

An effort was made by Malnnood to rcpeople Isfahan ; 
and some Kurdish tribes were invited to occujy the vacant 
houses. As they were ScKinees, it was exjiectcd that a simi- 
larity of religion would render them more attached to the 
AJlgdian government than the otlier inhabitants of Persia^*. 
Many of tliesc> Kurds were also taken into the army, wdiich 
^‘ipiired recruits, as but few soldiers had come from Canda- 
Jiar ; from w hence, howt-ver, the families of all the Aftghans 
in JVrsia had been brought by Alalimood, who found, bc- 
foie be adtipted this measure, that desertions were so fre- 
(|uent, as to threaten a serious diminution of his small niun- 
1k rs. Aided by liis ikwv levies, IMahniood succeeded in 
making hiin.self master of some of the prinei|)al cities in 
Irak*; in almost all a ])art of the inhabitants were mas- 
^acred, from the same considerations w Inch Jed to the horrid 
set'iies of Isfahan. 

Nasser-iilhih, who joined Mahmood at Kerman, when be 
first entt'Ved Persia, had been emjdoyed to conquer tlie pro- 
vince of Pars, and bad subdued almost every town in it, 


“ Knisinski's IMeinoir, ji. :2fia. 

* Amonjjf tht'sc wt^ro (iooipuipin, Klionsur, and Kasliaii The two latter 
cities liad been surrendered to Amun-iilluli, but threw oti’ the yoke when 
that chief was driveu out of Kuzveeu. , 
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except the capital, Shiraz ; in an attack on which he was 
mortally wounded. His death, which happened a few days 
afterwards, was not more regretted by the Parsees, or 
Guebers, than by the Aflghans, Persians, and Armenians. 
His own degraded race had found themselves exalted by 
the character of their chiefs The Aflghans admired his 
valour and experience as a soldier ; and both the Persians 
and Armenians lost by his fall a generous and humane pro- 
tector. The rites at Ins funeral display the barbarous cha- 
racter of those whom he commanded. His army marched in 
solemn silence round his Inxly. They then made his slaves 
and prisoners do the same, and put them all to death at his 
feet*. They also slew his finest horses, whose flesh was 
dressed, and divided among the soldiers as a funeral feast. 
iVIahmood mourned for his brave jjeneral with sincere jnrrief. 
He erected a moruinient to his memory; and although 
Nasser-iillah was a Parsec, and two priests of that religion 
were employed to keep alive a sacred tire where hi^ body 
was placed, the Mahomedan Aff*ghans reverenced his re- 
mains as those of a saint®. 

The command of the troo])s in Pars was given to Zubber- 
dust Khan, a soldier of fortune, wlu> had risen by his cou- 
rage and conduct to the highest rank in the Aflghan army. 
Soon after his arrival before Shiraz, a younger brother of 
Abdfilla, the Waly of Arabia, endeavoured to throw a 
large convoy of provisions into the city. lie was attacked 
and defeated; but this gallant cliief, in every respect the 
opposite of his brother, died bravely in the attemj)t t(/ effect 
an object which, had he succeeded, would have compelled 
the Aflghans to retire from Pars. The governor of Shiraz, 
seeing no further prospect of relief, desired to capitulate : but 

y Knisinski's lUemoir, p. 274. 

*’ Knisinski affirms that this is the usnge amoriff the In this, 

1 Wlieve, he is iniMakeii. That race, like the Tartars or Pereiaiis, may 
put to death a numlier of their enemies, to rerenge the hlood of a chief slain 
in battle, but not as a funeral ceremony. 

* Uanway, vol. ii* p« 206 * 
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unfortunately, as the terms were adjusting, the principal 
posts were abandoned. The Aifgiians perceived this, and 
suddenly breaking up the conference, made a general as- 
sault ; before the Persians could recover from their surprise, 
the city was taken ^5 and great numbers were slain ; but the 
sword did not destroy so many as had before perished from 
ftnninc; and the Affghans revenged the inhabitants upon 
some of those wliose avarice had increased their misery. 
AVe are told of one person, in whose house an immense 
quantity of grain was found : a stake was fixed in the centre 
of his granary, to which he was bound and left to perish 
from hunger, amidst the abundance he had refused to Jiare 
with his fellow citizens 

Zubberdust Khan detached a corps to reduce Biinder- 
Ahbas, which had been attacked the year before by a body 
of five thousand men from the neighbouring province of 
Baloochislan, wlio liad expecicil to meet with great wealth 
at this celebrated seaport. They made themselves masters 
of the town, but were re])ulse(l with loss from the European 
factories. The detachment from the Aflghan army had no 
lietter fortune. Hie Persians fied at its approach ; but 
the Europeans showed sc. resolute a countenance, that the 
Affghan commander feared to attack them‘d. Tlie exjje- 
dition ended in his accepting a small supply of provisions ; 
and he returned with a force greatly reduced by the un- 
healthiness of the climate. 

IVlahmood, encouraged by the reduction of Shiraz, col- 
lected an army of thirty thousand men, and marched against 
Kohgeeloo, a country about three degrees to the south 
of Isfahan ; but lie was so Iiarassed by the Arabs who 
inhabit some of the neighbouring districts, and his troops 
SLifiered so much from the great difference of climate when 

^ Shiraz was taken on the 13th of April, 1724, after a blockade of eight 
mouths. — KiicSiNSKi’s Memoir^ p. 276. 

® Kruiinski’s Me^poir, p. 277- 

^ Krusinski’s ]\lemoir, p. 277- 

VoL. I. 2 a 
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they descended into the plains near the sca-coast, that ho 
was compelled to retreat uithoiit eftectiiifr liis objiHJt. So 
sensible was he of the disgrace incurred by the failure of 
this ill-judged ex})edition, that he entered his capital pri- 
vately at night. . 

It has been before stated, that MahmiHHl had recruited 
his army by enrolling a number of Kurds in his ranks; but 
he still looked with anxiety for reinforcements from Can- 
dahar. This long-ex}M?cted party at length arrived®; but 
their numlKTS were few. A report had been spread among 
the inhabitants of his native province that he had become 
avaricious, that he neglec‘ted hi.s bravest soldiers, and that 
he had not only adopted the manners of the Persians, but 
was secretly inclined to their heresy. Tluse sentiments 
had bc'come very gc'neral in his army ; and they wore in- 
creased into mutinous clamour by the failure of an attack 
ujwn the city of Yezd, from which he was repulsed with 
great loss. To add to his embarrassment, the Affghan 
chiefs, AshraflP and Aman-ullfih, were known to he dis- 
contented. MahiiKXMl had been forced by the soldiers to 
recall the former^, (who, after the insurrection at Kazven, 


* The motluT of 3Iahiiioo(l came with this rartvan ; and the Persians, 
accustomed to royal state, were asiouished to scm^ the mother of tiieir sove- 
rei^m riding astride on a camel thiougli the streets of Isfiihan. 

* When Mahmood fjr-.i as> eniled the throne of il e degraded IfusM-iii, he 
■was thrown into consternation hy the deseriioii of his cousin Ashraft'. This 
youth was the son of ^lecr AIhIuHh, whom MahmrK>d had slaiii^ and had 
always been an object of jealousy to liiin ; but his life was defended by ilie 
attachment of the iUTgliaus, and ilie new inonaridi of Persia f(rared to pro- 
voke the resentment of hi.> own tribe. He ilunight at one jveritKl, that ho 
had found an opportunity of mining Asbr/iff witliout risk to himself. The 
j)ost which that youth defended was fora*d by Turnip Aleerza, wdien that 
jirincc escaped from Isfalian. On this occurrence he assemlded all the 
Affghan chiefs, and «fiideavouri>d to rouse their Indignation against a com- 
mander, whom he represented as havijig, hy his cowardice and had conduct, 
exposed them to all the fatigues and dangers of a Jong and protracted siege. 
AshrafF re[>€lled the charge ■u'ith that freedom which tlie usages of his nation 
permitted, and showed that his post had been so weakaned, tliat it was im- 
possible he could resist tlie superior numbers by whom he was attacked. It 
was established by undeniable evidence, that he had done all that valour 
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liad proceeded to Candahar,) and to declare him his suc- 
cessor, Anidn-dllfihtf had also left him to return to his 
native country; and though a reconciliation had taken' 
place, it was not sincere. So situated, he could repose no 
confidence in his army; and it became every day more 
evident that lie had as much to dread from his own tribe, 
as from his enemies. 

'i'he mind of Mahmood was unequal to the great diffi- 
culties by which he was assailed; and after his return from 
the unsuccessful expedition to Yezd, he had recourse to an 
expedient for the recovery of his affairs, which displayed 
the >veakest superstition, if it was not, as many believed, the 
efleci of mental derangement'*. The usage of TapAss^, or 
abstraction of the soul from the contemplation of all sub- 
lunary objects till it becomes absorbed in the Divinity, has 
spread from India over all tiie nations of Asia: and the 
P(‘rsiau wSooflee, the Mahomedan Faquir, and Hindoo 
♦Joghee, or Simnusee, vie with each other in efforts to sub- 
due nature by rigid austerities. It is the habit of these 
a'scet^c.s to remain for days almost without food*, with their 
minds fixed iqxni one object, pronouncing the mysterious 
name of God, till they lx come inspired, or rather, till they 
mi.siake the wanderings of imagination, whieh are the con- 
sc(;uence of their l>odily sufferings, for heavenly inspirations. 
'J'liis si’perstition is common among the Aff*ghans; and 


roiilii to ]>reveTit llie jirinrc’s escajic, and that those only were to blame who 
bad depri\t'l hi i. of tlic rneiiii.s nt .success, by detacliinp the men under his 
command to oilier ijujrtcrs. lie was acquitted by the unaniinous voice of 
li asscinlilnl rlvicfs ; ami XIahmood bad the mortification to find his ill- 
judfred attack hail increased the rejmtalion and popularity of him whom he 
desircil to niin Kui. sinski’s Memoir. 

S' Aman-ulJairs professed cau.se of di.scontent was personal disappointment. 
It is ireiicrally believed that 3Iahm(K>d had jiroiniscd to share all his con- 
quests with this ambitions and able chief, to whose valour and judgment he 
liad been greatly indebted for his success. 

** Krusinski's iMenioir, p. 2JKk 

‘ A small portioutcif dry bread and water is sometimes allowed to the per- 
son performing Tapassa. 

2G2 
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their distracted sovereign had recourse to it, in the hope 
of obtaining divine aid, to extricate him from tlie dangcr.s 
with which he saw himself surrounded. He chose a dark 
subterraneous vault for this extraordinary j)cnauce; and, 
during fourteen or fifteen days tliat he remained there, he 
took hardly any sustenance. When he came again into the 
light, his countenance was slirunk and pale, his body ema- 
ciated, and the wild stare of his eyes gave reason to con- 
clude, that his mind, if before sane, had not been able to 
stand the severe trial it had been ex|x)sed to. He appears 
to liave been reduced to the lowest state of nervous weak- 
ness, and liccame so restless and suspicious, that he started 
at the approach of his best friends, thinking every man who 
came near him meant to take his life*^'. Wliile in lliis mi- 
serable state, intelligence was brought that Suflee Meerza, 
the eldest son of Shah Hussein, had escaped from Isfahan; 
and, before this report was discovered to be false, he had 
issued a fatal mandate for the destruction of ail tiu* males 
of the royal family of Persia, except Shah Hu .-ein. I'hese 
victims were assembled in a court of the ])alaee; and tlie 
tyrant, attended by two or tiirce favorites, commenced, with 
liis own sabre, the horrid massacre. A Persian author ‘ in- 
fomis us, that thirty-nine princes of the blood were mur- 
dered on this dreadful occasion. Their luinibers are said by 
European writers to have been much greater ; one“* of these 
relates that among them were two of tlic youngest son^ 
of Hussein, who fled to their fiither for protection. He 
sheltered them in his arms; but MahmocKl ad\ance(l, with 
fury demanded their blood, and struck at one of them witli 
his dagger. Tht' arm of Hussein received tlie wound ; and 
the Affghan prince, savage as lie was, could not but shrink 
with horror at seeing the blood of a monarch whom he had 
been accustomed to behold and treat with reverence. Tliis 

^ Knisinski’s Memoir, p. 290. 

’ Shaikh 3Iahoroed AJy IJazeen. • 

“ Krusinski’s Memoir, p. 291, 
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occurrence, it is said ", checked liis rage, and lie spared the 
children. 

The effect which this last act of Mahmood had on his own 
mind was shocking. His reason was completely unsettled, 
and he became outrageously mad The Affghan and Per- 
sian physicians tried in vain to restore him : resort was oven 
had to the Armenian clergy J’, and their prayers were offered 
upon the head of the royal maniac; but the malady in- 
creased ; and as the Affghans were threatened by an attack 
of the Persian prince, Taniasp, they elected Ashraff *1 to be 
their ruler, before IVIahinood expired. It is asserted, that 
the miserable existence of that prince M^as shortened by a few 
hours % that his successor might enjoy the satisfaction of 
having slain the murderer of his father ; but other and more 
probable accounts say, that Mahmood died in a state of the 
most dreadful insanity; and vre arc informed by one au- 
thor **, that his mother, when she saw that his situation was 
hopeless, directed that he should be smothered, that his 
sufferings might cea&c. 

A great conquest had, perhaps, never been effected ■with 
less means than tliose ])osscssed b\’ IMahmood ; and this fact 
might lead to a conclusion, tliat all deficiencies were supplied 
bv tlic energy and greatness of his mind ; but this prince. 


” Knisinski's ]). 201. 

** Sliaikh 3rah()nio<l Aly Hazecn states, that he went mad, and not only- 
tore off his own but ate it. 

Tliere car be iuj ground to doubt this fact. Hanway mentions it, as 
well as the respectable author whom I have generally followed in this part of 
. lie liistory, wlio details the particulars of this extraordinary ceremony.—, 
l^itrsiX’SKi's Memoir^ p. 130. 

Voltaire, when noticing this fact, and some others equally true, calls them 
Persian circulated by vmiJcs:" (Voltaire’s Works, vol. ^iii. p. 

.*>72:) hut the bigoted philosopher evidently discredits them for no other 
reason than because tfiey urrr narrated by monks, 

M This prince mounted the throne the tw'enty -second of April, 1725, 

^ Knisiiiski states, that Ashraff w^ould not allow himself to be placed upon 
the throne till thg head of 3Iahmood was brought to him ; and that he or- 
dered several of the ministers, and some of the most attached followers of 
that prince, to he put to death.— Khusinski’s Memoir p. 206. 

• 3ISS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly Hazeen. 
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who had early repaired the disadvantages of a bad frame of 
body by exercise and temperance, liatl no more than the 
common qualities of a savage chief. He )K>ssessed ])ersonal 
courage, and was active and vigilant. He is said to have 
taken pride in being a strict obstTver of his word when it 
was pledged ; but he appears to have coinbiiieil in his cha- 
racter the most consunimaie deceit with the most ferocious 
barbarity. The empire of tlie Suffavean kings, when he 
attacked it, was like a vast fabric tottering to its fall. It 
was overthrown by the deplorable weakness of the sovereign ; 
the baseness of a superstitious and corrupt court ; the etfe- 
ininacy and treachery of disaffected nobles ; and the cow- 
ardice of an unwarlike and discontented pt'ople. We find 
the chief, at whose sliglit touch this immense structure fell to 
the ground, trembling at his own success, and alarmed at the 
magnitude of the ruins around liim; and though we dis- 
cover, when he first ascended the throne of Persia, a gleam 
of that greatness >vhich almost justilies contjuest, as it Iwings 
happiness to the conquered : his conduct appears to have 
been only an artful expedient to lull his iutendeil victims 
into security; or, at l)e.st, a weak effort of virtue, in which 
he had not the fortitude to persevere. Tlu‘ means lie lat- 
terly adopted to secure himself on the tlu'om* he had seized, 
are perhaps the mo.st horrid recorded in lii'^torv, and have 
justly consigned his memory to universal execration. Dread- 
ful as are the ravages and massacres of all conquerors, they 
are often in some degree }>alliatcd by generous and great 
actions ; and we view with astonishment, if iKit with admi- 
ration, the red track of a Chenghiz Khan, or a Tiinour ; 
but we must turn with umnixed horror and di.sgust from, a 
series of bloody massacres committed to quiet the fears of a 
savage ruler, who knew' no way of preserving liinistdf in the 
power he had obtained by violence, excipt the de.struction of 
those who had submitted to lus authority. But if the deep 
crimes of the Persian court were punished by the visitation 
of such an enemy, the dreadful close of ]VIiihnK)od’s life ex- 
hibits a scene as terrible as retributive justice could exact* 
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He died under the most excruciating tortures of mind and 
b(xly, in the prime of his youth, and the eoinmeiicement of 
his reign; for he had hardly attained his twenty-seventh 
year, and had only enjoyed the throne of Persia for the 
sliort period of three years. 

MalniKxxl was succeeded by his cousin, AshrafF, the son 
of Meer Abdullah, and nephew of Meer Vais. But, before 
wc relate the events of thi.s prince’s reign, it will be useful to 
take a view of the amdition of Persia, and of the designs 
against it which were cherished by the courts of Constanti- 
nople and Petersburgh. 

Tainas|>, the son of Sultan Hussein, from the day of his 
father s imprisonment, assumed the name and state of a 
king ; but his efforts to regain the crown of liis ancestors 
were weak and iiielficient. He excited the ruler of Kaket^ 
to attack Vactanguh”, the disobedient Waly of Georgia; 
but the success of this cnterj)rise only aided the Turkish 
governmeut in their design iijx}n that province, which they 
seized, while GhiUin, and the town of Baku, left equally de- 
feiKxless, fell into the hands of the llussians. The Persian 
prince had endeavoured, at tliHerefil pcriod.s, to negotiate 
with both the Turki.sh and llussian courts. His ambas- 
sador to Constantinople had been stopjxxl at Kai's^; but 
Ismail Beg, the envoy whom he sent to Petersburgh, had 
reached that capital, and was with the czar wlicn Baku sur- 
rendered. This minister succeeded in concluding a treaty, 
by which it was stipulated *, that the Emperor of Russia 
should txpLi the Atfghans, and establisli Tamasp upon the 
throne of Persia; in return for which service the Persian 

* This province lies about luilf a degree to the N.E. of Tellis, the capital 
of (ieurgia. 

Klaproth calh this prince tVachtang the Fifth. He fled first to the 
Turkish territories, anil afterwards took shelter in those of Kussia. 

According to aii historian of Turkey, he aftervvai ds made his way to 
(k)iistaiitiiiople ; but that court refused to receive him as an envoy ; and 
when lie made his proposals like a petitioner, they were rejected.— Haw'- 
KiNs’s Ottoman Empire^ vol. iv. p. 272. 

7 Hanway, vol. ii. p. 203. 
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prince agreed to cede in perpetuity to Russia the towns of 
Derbund and Baku, with the provinces of Daghestan*, 
Shirwan, Ghilan, IMazcnderan, and Asterabad. There 
were some subordinate articles relative to the supply of the 
Russian army while acting in Persia, and the future exten- 
sion of the commerce between the two nations. 

While these negotiations were carrying on at Peters- 
biirgli, the Turks were actively employed in extending 
their conquests. All Kurdistan had acknowledged their 
authority; and the fall of Erivan, Khooe*, Nukshevan, 
and Mai*agha, made them masters of the whole of Armenia, 
and great part of Aderbijan. The brave inhabitants of 
Tabreez, wdio were of the same class as those of Kazveen, 
though part of their city was in ruins from an earthquake, 
disdained to submit to a foe who, from the rancour of reli- 
gious bigotry and the intoxication of success, committed the 
most cruel ravages wherever they jx'iietrated ; and the P&cha 
of Van, who commanded an army of twenty-four thousand 
Turks, w’as astonished to find himself o])posed by the inha- 
bitants of a citv which had neither walks nor cannon to 
defend it. He ordered*a genend storm, and his army ob- 
tained possession of one quarter of tlie town : J)ut the inha- 
bitants, nowise intimidated, barricaded all the other streets; 
and not only succeeded in separating tlic Ixidy of Ihirks, 
who had entered the towii^ from the main army, but cut the 
whole of the former, four thousand in number, to pieces*. 

* Klaproth, p. 

® This city is tweniy-two fursunji^s from Tiihm'z. It is the capital of a 
rich and extensive dis^trict, ;i!id the craporiiiin of a considerable tratle car- 
ried Oil betAvecji Turkey and Persia. It contains, accordinji? to Captain 
Sniherhiiid, a population of twenty-five thonsaiid souls; and is situated on 
a ftinious for a battic fought in lold between Shall ismael and Selim 

the Pirst. There is no town in Persia better bnilt, or more beautiful, than 
Kbo.te: tlif* walls are in j^ood repair; the streets an* rcf^ilar, shaded with 
avenues of trees ; and ilie ceilings of many of tho houses are painted with 
infinite taste.” — Kixmer’s jl/motr, p. ir»4. 

•' MSS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly Hazeeiu ' 

c Ilanway. vol. ii. p. 213. 
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The Turkish leader, irritated at this loss, made several 
attacks, but with no better success than the first ; and he 
was at last compelled to make a precipitate retreat, leaving 
many stragglers, and his sick and wounded to the fury of 
an enraged people, by whom they were all massacred The 
moment the Turks heard of this act of cruelty, they reta- 
liated upon the inhabitants of the defenceless villages in 
Aderbijan. The citizens of Tabreez hastened to the relief 
of their countrymen; and the P&cha, confident of victory 
in the field, met them with eight thousand men: he was, 
liowever, completely defeated ; and, after losing nearly tlie 
whole of his detachment, fled to Khooe. 

The court of Constantinople, when they learnt these 
occurrences, sent an army of fifty thousand men against 
Tabreez : the brave inhabitants, the moment they heard of 
its approach, removed a great number of their women and 
children into the mountains of Ghilan, and prepared for 
an obstinate defence. Their imprudent ardour led them 
to meet their enemies in the field : but though they had 
courage, they had no order. The superior discipline of 
dieir enemies prevailed, after a long and bloody battle, over 
their valour, and they fled in confusion to their city. The 
Turks pursued, and anticipated a complete victory; but 
they found every street defended ; and it was not till after 
an action, almost incessantly continued for four days and 
nights, that the besieged would consent to capitulate®. 
When, however, they saw that further resistance was vain, 
and that there was no hope of relief, they agreed to sur- 
render, on condition of being permitted to retire to Ardebil. 
The terms required w ere readily granted : and these 

brave men,'” to use the wwds of a contemporary author 
“ taking those of their families w^ho remained in one hand, 

^ MSS. of Shaikh JMahomed Aly Hazecn. 

= Turkish liistorians state that there were twenty thousand men marched 
out. The Perbiafts say only five. 

Shaikh Mahomed Aly Hazeen. 
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and their sworda in Uie other, retreated, with a sullen pride, 
through the ranks of an admiring enemy. Persian history 
affords no instance of siipc^rior valour to that displayed by 
the citizens of Tabreez on tliis lueniorable occasion.’' Nearly 
thirty thousand men had fallen in the siege ; and they left 
to their conquerors a city mthout one inhabitant, which had 
been gained by the loss of more ^han twenty thousand of 
the bravest soldiers in the Turkish army, and some of their 
most distinguished leaders'^: among the latter were the 
Pachas of Oiirfa and Caramania. 

The city of Giinjah, whicli had bei’orc successfully re* 
sisted the Turks, was taken this year, and a force**, which 
had subdued Kcrmansliah, advanced w iiliiii a few^ inarches 
of Isfahan, when it was compelleil to retire to defend the 
territories of Bagdad, suddenly invaded by the AValy of 
Laristan*. 

These events took, place in the latter years of the reign of 
Mahniood; but so little consideration apj>ears to have been 
given either to the power of that prince, or to the preten* 
sionsof Shah Tkmasj), that a treaty for the partition*' of 
some of the finest I’crsiaii provinces was concluded between 
the Emperors of Russia and Constantinople*. This engage- 
ment, we arc told, was brought about thri>ugh the medi- 
ation of the French ambassador*** at the Porte. Some ex- 

s Hallway, vol. ii. p. 230. 

Ahmeil, ilif Pacha of Hagdail, commanded tliis force. 

» The ^mall province of Lari*ttan extends along the nortloTii .shorr* of 
the Gulf, from tlie fifty-tii'ih degret^ of ea^t longitude to the Jifty-eiglith. It 
has Pars to the north-west, and Kerman to the north-ettst. This is the 
jmorest and least productive province in Persia. It is diversilied with ]»lains 
and mountains, which extend to the sea. Tiu* ctnintry is so arid, and so 
de.stitute of wholesome water, that, were it not for the j»eritjdicaJ rains, 
which ftll the cisterns of the natives, and enable them to cultivate the date 
tree, together w’itli a small quantity of w’heat and barley, it would be quite 
uninhabitable. '■ — Kixxier's Memoir ^ p. 81. 

Peuce between Russia and the Porte had been concluded a yeai- before 
- this partition treaty was settled. 

* Hanway, vol. ii. pp. 217^ 218. 

Marquess Bannac, the Prench ambassador at the Porte, had the merit 
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traordinary events prevented its ever l^einj; carried into 
execution; but its terms merit serious consideration, as 
they show the projects of lK)th states at a period when cir- 
cumstances were so favorable". The boundaries of the 
Russian provinces in Persia w^erc fixed by a line which gave 
that state all the shores of the Caspian, from the country of 
the Turkomans to the confluence of the rivers Kur ® and 
Araxes. The possessions of Turkey were bounded by a 
line wliich commenced at the latter point, and stretching to 
within three miles of Ardebil, went by Tabreez to Haina- 
dan, and thence to Kernianshah; all which towns, and all 
the provinces between this line and llic Turkish frontier, 
were to be alienated from Persia, and taken jxissession of 
by the Emperor of Constantinople. These provinces w^rc 
mutually guaranteed by the contracting parties; and it was 
stipulated, that if Tamasp agreed to the terms, he should 
receive such aid as would enable him to establish his power 
over the remainder of Persia ; if he refused his assent, they 
deiermiiuxl to seize the countries specified, and to provide 
for the future tranquillity of IVrsia, by elevating the person 
they might deem most deserving to the throne of that king- 
dom P: but it was agrecci that they should on no occasion 
listen to any overtures from Mahmood, as they apjicar to 
have considered the establishment of the Affghaiis in Persia 
irreconcilable with their projects**. 

of iiepfotiatiiig treaty between the courts of Petcrsburgli and Constanti- 
nople. 

“ Tin's treaty was ^ig^lc^l on the Sth of July, IJ-o, and ratilicd by both 
sovereigns II an way, \o 1. ii. p. t2U{. 

® Hawkins, in liis History uf the Ottoman Empii-e, states, that this treaty 
rontained six articles. In the preamble, the cession made by Tamasp to 
Russia (»f the provinces on ilie shores of the Caspian was recognised : the 
limits between Tie key and Russia were lixed by ii line drawn at sixty-six 
miles <iist:inee from the C’aspiaii at Daghestan, passing at a like distauee 
from Derhiind, and ending at the eimihicnee of the Ixur and Araxes. — 
Hawkins’s Ottoman Empire^ Vi»l, iv. p. 277- 
Hawkins’s Ottoman Empire, vol. iv. p. 278. 

'1 llauway, vol. ii. p. 218. 
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When AshrftflF became their sovereign, tlic Affghans were 
conlBdent that his temper, activity and valour, would enable 
them to overcome all their enemies. His first measures, 
however, showed that he dreaded the leaders of his own 
tribe more than the Persians ; and by ])utting to death the 
good and generous Almas, the commander of Mahmood’s 
guards, for his attachment to that prince, and the ambitious 
Amfin-iillSh and several other chiefs, whose only crime was 
conspiring to raise him t6 the throne before his predecessor 
expired, he plainly showed ' that he was indifferent what 
pretext he used to rid himself of turbulent and haughty 
chiefs whose influence he dreaded, and whose immense 
wealth", w'hich was all confiscated, filled the royal coffers. 

The inhabitants of Isfahan saw- with satisfaction the death 
of their oppressors: and Ashrfiff conciliated them by the 
public manner in which he testified his horror at the last act 
of Mahmood^s reign. The mother of the deemwi monarch 
was compelled to remain one night in the square with the 
bodies of the Persian princes who had been massacred by 
her son. They w^ere afterwards put in coffins, and sent 
w^ith funeral pomp to Koom, where they were interred. 
The artful Affghan, w hile he publicly deprecated the crimes 
of his predecessor, pretended that he could never wear a 
crown obtained by such guilt: he laid it at Hussein’s feet, 
and entreated him to resume his riglit. The captive mo- 
narch refused, declaring he was happier in retirement than 
he had ever been upon the throne ; and the farce ended in 
his compelling Ashraft* to place the diadem upon his own 
head 

AshrAff, before he succeeded to power, invited Tam Asp 
to Isfahan. That weak and unfortunate prince, after several 
vain efforts to establish his authority in Adcrbijan and 


*■ Krusinski's Memoir, p. 303. 

* The fortune of Amaii-ullah is said to Ixave been equal to that of his 
soveroijpi. * 

^ Knisinski's Memoir, part ii. p. 163. 
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Irak, had retired to Mazenderan, where he was supported 
by Futteh Aly Khan'*. Pleased with the prospect of a 
division among his enemies, he advanced towards tlie ca- 
pital ; but the death of Mahmood made a serious alteration 
in the views of AshrafT, who however still pretended friend- 
ship, in the hof^e of seizing the person of the legitimate 
prince. His art was so well employed, that he must have 
succeeded, if some secret friends had not informed Tamisp 
of his design. The prince escaped, and Ashr^lfF put to 
death the few remaining nobles at Isfahan, on the pretext 
that they were in correspondence with his enemies 

The successor y of Peter the Great appeared resolved to 
prosecute tlie plans which that sovereign had formed against 
Persia ; but the conquests of llussia on the shores of tlie 
Caspian bore no proportion to those made by the Turks, 
who, masters of almost all the provinces assigned to them 
by the piirtition treaty, called upon the Russians to aid in 
expelling the Affghans from Persia*. Aslirfiff had sent an 
ambassador to Constantinople ; and that court was no little 
embarrassed by the voice of the Oulainali, or priesthood,” 
who exclaimed against the crime of leaguing with a Christian 
power against Mahoniediiiis, and the still greater of making 
war upon a Soonee iiioiiarcli for the purpose of restoring to 
jiower a dynasty of heretics. Though the ministers satisfied 
llie Oulamrdi that the connexion with Russia was dictated 
by necessity, and that AshrAff had placed himself in the 
condition of an enemy, by refusing to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Turkish emperor as religious head of all 
IVTahomedans, still the war was unpopular; and the Affghan 
prince took every step that could increase a feeling so fa- 
vorable to his interests After tlie ambassador'of Ashrllff 


” The Turkish tribe, of which Fntteh Aly Khan was chief, had been long 
settled in Persia ; and a considerable branch of them were planted at Aster^ 
abad, to defend that quarter against the inroads of the Turkomans. 

* Hanway, vol. ii. p. 234. 
y Catherine the Firs»t. 

* llanway, voL ii. p. 2.33. 

* llauway, vol. ii. p. 244. , 
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had been dismissed from the Turkisli capital, hostilities 
were commenced ; and Ahmed PfichS, who had made him- 
self master of JVfarapha and Kazvcen, advanced towards 
Isfahan. Prince Dalojarouki, who commanded the Russian 
troops on tlie coast of the Caspian, made no movement to 
siipix>rt the Turks; and Tamasp remained in Mazenderan 
the neutral spectator of a contest for his dominions. 

The first year of AshriilP^s reifni was occupied in 
strenc^hening his internal government, and in building a 
small square fort^' with lofty walls, defended !)v bastions, in 
the centre of Isfahan, as a place of swairity for his family, 
and for those of his Aftghan followers. When lie learnt 
that a numerous Turkish army was on its march towards 
his capital, he laid waste the country on tlu*ir road, and 
advanced, with all the forces he could assemble, to impede 
their progress. A corps of two thousand Turks had been 
misled by an ignorant gukle to a distance from the main 
anny. Ashraff by a rajiid inarch came up w ith tliem, and 
cut them to pieces In^fore they could receive sujqKirt^ 
This success gave confidence to liis tnKips, and discouraged 
his enemies, whose general halted, and siUTounded his camp 
i^*ith entrenchments. The Affghan jirince from the first 
had made avery effort to jx.*rsuade the I'urkish soldiery that 
the war was iinlawfub' His private emissaries we re actively 
employed in disseminating these opinions, and in corrupting 
the integrity of the Kurdish chiefs who had joined the 
Ottomans ; and, to give more eflext to tlu*.se intrigues, he 
sent a deputation of four priests, alike venerable for their 
age and character, to the PachiVs camp. When these holy 
men were introduced to the general, one of them exclaimed 
with a loud voice, ‘‘ Our sovereign, Ashr^lff, bwle me ask 
vovi why you war upon Maliomedans, who have obeyed the 
divine precepts of the law, in subverting the power of 
heretic Slieahs ? Why you league with a Christian prince 

** Tills citadel remains, and is to this day called the fort of Ashraff. 

This action took place aiwiit sixty miles from Isfahan. 

^ Hawkias's Otton^a Empire, vol. ii. p. 290. 
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to deprive a follower of our holy projihet of a kingdom, to 
wliich he has, by all laws, human and divine, such just 
rights ? If you continue by such injustice to compel your 
brethren to defend themselves, on your head be all tlie 
blood.’’ Ahmed Pilchii, wlio saw that this speech, delivered 
in the most solemn tone, had made a great impression, im- 
mediately answered: “ I came here by command of ray 
sovereign, who is not only a temporal monarch, but the 
true successor of the caliphs; and consequently the spiritual 
licad of ail orthodox Mahomedans. Ashniff must acknow- 
ledge him as such, or he will feel the force of his arms!” 
Iklbre tlic conference terminated, tlic sound for prayer was 
lieard, and the venerable deputies of Ashrfift* joined w’ith 
the Turkish officers in their devotions, which tliey concluded 
by repeating aloud an earnest petition to the Almighty, 
that lie would turn tlie hearts of true believers from dis- 
union and war, and establish peace and harmony among 
those who truly seiwed liim '*. 

After this act of artful piety, the deputies retired. Their 
missiiMi was attended with all the effect that Ashniff could 
have expected. A general impressum was made in favour 
of his cause; and a largi l)ody of Kurds ^ accompanied by 
some Turks, followed the priests, declaring that they would 
not fight against the dictates of their conscience^, and the 
laws of their religion. Ahmed rficha saw^ that he had no 
remedy to jircvent the discontent becoming general, except 
by hastening an action. This he was further encouraged 
to do bv bi» great superiority in numbers: his army con- 
«-isted of sixty tliousand men, and he had seventy })ieces of 
cannon. The Affghans had not more than half this force ; 
and their artillery was forty swivels, mounted on camels. 
The Turks were however defeated, with the loss of twelve 
thousand men ; and the route w ould have been complete, 
had not AshrfifV recalled his men from the pursuit of an 


* Ilahwiiy, vol. ii. p. 249. 
f Hauway, vol. ii. p. 249. 

B Hawkins's Ottomau Empire, vol. iv. p. 292. 
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enemy with whom he desired peace, not war, and who could, 
he knew, if provoked, over whelm him Mith their armies*^. 

The Turkisli g^encral was obliged after this defeat to re- 
tire towards Kcrnianshah, leaving a part of his artillery and 
almost all his baggage to the Affghans. He w'as rather ac- 
companied than pursued by his concfuerors; for Ashraff 
would not even allow his men to plunder the stragglers ; 
and when Ahmed PAcha left Kermanshah and fell back on 
Bagdad, the Aflghan sent another^ deputation to Iiis camp 
with a message, that he did not deem the s]x>ils he had 
taken from misguided Mahomedans lawful ; that, as he con- 
sidered himself a prince, not a robber, AIuiuhI Pacha might 
send for liis treasures and property, and that every thing 
belonging to him, or those under his command, except arms, 
should be scrupulously restored. Ashraft’ not only ))er- 
fermed his promise, but released all the prisoners made 
during the war : by ibis wise moderation he In'came so po- 
pular throughout the Turkish donmiions, that the ct)urt of 
Constantinople was com^xlled to conclude a ])eace, by which 
it was stipulated, tliift Ashnlff’ should acknowledge the grand 
signior as the spiritual head of the Mahomedans ^ ; in re- 
turn, he was recognised as sovereign of Persia. The pro- 
vinces which the Turks possessed were granted in perpe- 
tuity'. This cession included the whole of Kurdistan anrl 
Khuzistan, a fiart of Aderbijan, and scweral cities in Irak 
There were other articles relating to the restoration of can- 
non and military stores taken during the war, and to the 
right of AshrAff to send- a caravan with pilgrims annually to 
Mecca. The Affghan prince could not, in the situation of 
his affairs, expect a better treaty. Throughout the whole 
contest with the Turks he displayed consummate ability; 

^ Hanway, vol. ii. p. 250. 

* Hawkins's Ottoman Empire, vol. iv. p. 203. 

^ Hanway, vol. ii. p. 253. 

* Hanway, vol. ii p. 254. 

Among these were Itiultaneah and Teheran, thd present capital of 
Persia. 
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and we are at a loss which to admire most, his valour and 
military skill, or that moderation and wisdom, by which he 
obliged a haughty and powerful court to acknowledge his 
title to the Persian throne. 

llie settlement of this war gave AshrftfF leisure to prepare 
against more serious dangers. He had made an ineffectual 
attempt to obtain possession of Candahar, which was held 
by the brother of Malimood. This failure had created a 
division among the Ghiljee Affghans, which seemed likely to 
]>revent those in Persia from being reinforced in future, even 
by their own tribe. Malick Mahnuxxl, the governor of 
Seistan, had proclaimed himself king, and had gained pos- 
session of almost all Khorassan, except Herat, whicli formed 
a separate and independent princi})ality under the chief of 
the Abdiillee Affghans. 

Tamasp was in Mazcnderan, .supported by the Kujiirs of 
Ast(Tabad. The plague, which liad been raging for some 
time in that province, had swept away a number of tliose 
who remained attached to his fortunes; but his prospects 
had again improved ; and he had fixed his small court at 
Pcrrahid)ri(l, wliere he was joined by Nadir Kooli ; a chief 
who had raised Jiim.self tv) the highe>t repute for valour and 
enierj)rise; aiul though Tamasp had been justly incensed 
at Nadir, who had .slain his own uncle, the chief of Kelat, 
the yonng hero had effaced all memory of that crime, by the, 
recent defeat of a Ixxly of Affghans, and the recovery of the 
important city and di.strict of Nishapore ^ Tliis accession 
of strength enabled Tamasp to act on the offensive. N^dir 
brought five thousand men, and Futteli Aly Khan Kujur 
had three thousand. The high reputation of these chiefs 
soon increased their numbers. Recruits flocked from all 
([uarters to the only standard that promised to rescue Persia 
from the intolerable oppression of a foreign yoke. 

The first ent(Tprisc of the royal army was against Mushed, 
then under the chief of the Affghan tribe of AbdiJlec. 

" Ilaiiway, vol. ii. p. 261^. 
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'When on the march to Khorassan, Nadir Kooli, impatient 
of a rival, put to death Fiilteh Aly Khan, on the pretext of 
his corresponding with the enemy. Tiimasp, who seems to 
have approved of this act, immediately invested Nadir with 
the sole command, lloth flushed and Herat were reduced; 
and the whole of Khorassan was compelled to recognise 
Tamasp as the legitimate sovereign of Persia*'. Honours 
were heaj^)ed u})on the man who had effected this great re- 
volution in the fortunes of his prince: and Nadir, who had 
been before made captain of the guards, now received tlu‘ 
name of Tamasp Kooli Khan, which signifies ‘‘ the slave of 
4'amasp;’'' an appellation that gratified the vanity of tlie 
monarch, as it implied the devoted Mjbmission of a j)owerful 
chief, ^vhile it served the purpose of the favorite, l)y Jjro- 
moting his object, which was to disclaim the aj^pi^arance of 
power, that he might more securely attain the substance. 

Ashraff, who had taken Ye/.d, and who^e ambassador 
liad just been received at ('on^tanlinojde with the highest 
honours, hardly began to enjoy his g(K)d fortune, when lie 
was awakened by the reports of the great successes Shah 
Taimisj) in Khorassan.* Though the name of that priuee 
had long excited the contempt of his enemies, this great 
change could not be regarded with indifference; and the 
preparations of the Affghan showed that he had a jiist sense 
of the danger. He assembled all the force he could collect; 
his army is siiid to have amounted to thirty thousand men, 
of whom more than half were Affghans. Small garrisons 
were left in the principal cities, while a number of the male 
inhabitants were ordered to retire on pain of dAith. This 
want of confidence not only weakened the power of Asliratf, 
by spreading the impression of liis fear's, but* strengthened 
the ranks of his enemy with men full of resentment, ardent 
to return as eonepu rors to tliose habitations from which they 
had been banished by an alarmed tyrant. 

Nadir prevented Tamasp from marebing to Isfahan. He 
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expected that AshrStf would advance intoKhorassan, and was 
aware of the advantages of cacrying on the war ther. 'Nor 
was he mistaken. The AfFghan hastened to attack a foe who, 
he knew, was adding daily to liis luimbers. The armies met 
near Daniglian: and the Aflfghans, accustomed to put tlie 
Persians to flight by their yell.s, could not be restrained from 
an instant attack ; but the tr(K)ps of Nadir received the 
sliock so firmly, that they were compelled to fall back. 
Ashi Att* immediately directed two divisions of his army to 
make a circuit to the right and left, and attack the Persians 
in flank and rear, while he made another charge with the 
main body on their front. But Nadir Kooli saw and de- 
feated all these attacks ; and when the Aifghans were driven 
back in every direction, he ordered a general charge, which 
was comj)lctely successful*'. This victory was obtained with 
a trifling loss on the ])art of the Persians; but the Affghans 
suffered severely; their camp and baggage fell into the 
liands of their enemies. Their flight must have been ex- 
tremoU precipitate, as a great portion of their army arrived 
at Teheran on the second day after the action, a distance of 
Tiearlv two hundred miles from the" field of battle. They 
proceeded by liasty marches to Isfahan; and Ashraff*, the 
moment he arrived in the capital, ordered all liis tribe to re- 
pair, with their families and effects, into the new' fort which 
lie had built for their protection. After leaving a garrison 
to dofoiul this important post, where his own w^ealth was also 
lodged, he marched out, wdth as large a force as he could 
bring together, to a strong position 'h at some distance to 
the nortli of Isfahan, w^hcre he fortified his camp, with an 
evidc'iit resolution to liazard every thing on the fate of a 
battle. 

Tamii-sp, who, from the day his father resigned the crown, 


V This battle was fought on the 2d of October, 1720.- -Han way, vol. ii. 

p. 274. 

*1 TJiis position near the village of jMoortchakhour, which is about 
thirtv miles north of Isfaliaii. 

o Tf -2 
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had assumed the name of King of Persia, thought himself 
certain, after the victory at. DamgliAii, of ascending the 
throne of his ancestors, and anxiously desired to j)rocml to 
Isfahan ; but liis ambitious general was alarmed, lest the 
sight of a victorious prince entering that capital as a con- 
.queror should tidipse his own glory, and obtain for Tiimasp 
a personal jK)wer that might frustrate his futun* sc-hemes of 
aggrandizement. lie, therefore, persuaded the young mo- 
narch that it was advisable for him to remain at Damghan, 
with five or six thousand men, and allow hi?> general to 
advance against Ashrafl*. As all his arguments a]>peared to 
proceed from solieitude for the royal per>on, and Tamasp 
had no suspicion of liis ^ecret design^, he gained his object, 
and marched, unaccompanied l)y the court, to encounter 
the enemies of his country. At every stage his ann\ re- 
ceived reiiiforeenients. All anlieijiated the down fal of the 
Aff’ghans, and all were anxious to have a share in llie \ietory 
over their barbarous oppre>M)rs. Nadir \\a> too sensible of 
the advantage lie deri\ed from these impivssi<*ns to cheek 
the ardour they inspired ; aiul though he found Ashrajl* 
strongly entrenclied, he determined to attack his liiu‘s. 
They were defended with valour ; but nothing could resist 
the numbers and fury of the assiiilants. The loss of the 
Persians \\as not great, but the Affghans left four thousand 
of their bravest men on the field ^ They ded into the 
city of Isfahan, which they did not reach till after sunset. 
It was at first proclaimed that they had obtained a victory ; 
but the loud wailings of the women in the citadel siK^n told 
the real result. The night was passed in preparations for 
flight from a capital which it Mas impossible to defend. 
The old men, Momen, and children, were mounted u|>on 
mules and camels; and after they had packed u{) all the 
treasure and spoil they could carry, they departed before 
break of day towards Shiraz, by a route different from that 
on Mhich the Persian army was to advance. The rage and 

** Tliis action was fought on the IlUh of Novemlxjr.— II anw'ay, vol. ii. 
P 27C. 
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despair of the Affghan^ were so great, that a massacre of 
the inhabitants was expected. If they ever conceived *lhis 
intention, which is doubtful, there w’as no time to })ut it in 
execution; but Ashraff*, before he fled, stained his hands 
with the blood of the unfortunate Shah Hussein ; a mo- 
narch wliose misfortunes were greater than his crimes, — an- 
eulogy that can be given to few Asiatic sovereigns. 

The leader of the Persian troops was either too prudent 
or too politic to pursue his enemies into Isfahan. When he 
heard of their flight, he sent a detachment to guard the 
royal j)alace, and quiet the minds of the inhabitants; and 
three days after he entered the capital®. Hirs first measure 
was to make diligent search for the Affghans wdio had been 
li'ft, or had remained from choice : all were publicly exe- 
cuted, except such as the inhabitants requested might be 
saved, on account of the moderation and humanity with 
which thev had acted w'hen in pow’er. The remains of 
Sultan Mahmood were abandoned by Niidir to the fury of 
the ]M)])ulacc: a nolfle edifice, which had been raised over 
liis body, was in an instant levelled with the ground, and 
tlie place where he had been interred! was converted *into a 
coimnou sewer, to recoi\v; the filth of the city: an act of 
unmanly vengeance, but worthy of those who had basely 
.submitted to his tyranny, 

Shah Tam asp, the moment he heard of the success of 
his troops, left Teheran, whither he had advanced, and 
arrived in Isfahan soon after it was evacuated by the Aff- 
glians. Though received w’ith acclamation and joy, almost 
( very object he viewed w'as calculated to inspire grief : and 
we must judge favorably of his heart when informed, that 
he burst into tears as he walked through the solitary and 
defaced halls of his glorious ancestors. But his feelings had 
a still greater trial to support : he knew that Ashraff, when 
he slew’ his father, had carried off all the females of the* 
royal family ; but when he entered the interior apartments, 


' llaiiway, vol. ii. p. 276. 
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he found himself clasped to the bosom of an old woman, 
who called him her dear son. Jle was soon satisfied that 
she was his mother, wlio had esca])ed tlk* fate of the otlier 
sultanas and princesses, from bein^ unknown. She had 
disguised herself as a slave when Mahmood t(X)k the capital, 
and had not only worn the dress, but performed the lowest 
menial ofiices, durinir seven vears*. 

Tamfis]) urged his general to pursue the Affghans, as 
every day bi ought accounts of their dreadful excesses; but 
Nadir Kcx)li, who had already been appointed commander 
of the army, and governor of Khorassan, retjuired the power 
of levying mt)ney to enable him to bring the war to a speedy 
issue, Tanuisp was sensible that to comply with this 
demand was little less than to cede the sovereignty ; but the 
soldiers would act under no other chii^f, and the principal 
nobles recommended the measure. The monarch gave way; 
and Nadir marched the moment his desire was granted. It 
was the depth of winter, and his tr(H)ps suffered exiremely 
from the severity of the season, and the want i>f ‘<iipj>lies ; 
for Aslirillf had laid the whole country waste: but these 
w’erc the onlv obstaefos they had to eneounter ; for the 
Affghans, who liad assembled near Persepolis to give them 
battle, fled the moment they were attacked and entered 
Shiraz in the greatest confusion. Ashraff’ now desin*d to 
negotiate for a safe retreat to his own country. lie offired 
to restore all the ladies of the royal family, and to return 
the treasure and effects of the crow n, provided /lis army was 
permitted to retire with their families, arms, and baggage. 
To this overture Nadir replied, that the Affghans should all 
be put to the swwd, unless they immediately gave up their 
prince. While this negotiation was carrying on, and the 
Affghan chiefs had agretnl to purchase their saR^ty by a 
disgraceful compliance, Ashrafi* fled with two hundred fol- 
* lowers. His escape was the signal for the general disper- 


* Hamvay, vol. ii. p. 

« This hiittliN or rather niut, took place the loth of July, 
Hakway, vol. ji. p. 280. 
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sion of his army. The precipitation and confusion of their 
flij^lit, and their ultimate destruction, arc described in gtow- 
ing colours by an historian *, who witnessed tlie scenes he 
has so well jx)rtraycd. They amounted at Shiraz to more 
than twenty thousand men. Divided under different leaders, 
they took distinct routes; and were closely pursued by the 
Tersians, who traced them bv the dead horses and camels 
they left on the road, and by the slaughtered bodies of old 
men, women, and children; who, w'hcn unable to keep up, 
had been put to death by their own relations and friends, to 
prevent their falling into the hands of an enraged enemy. 
Ash raff had sent his brother to the sea-coast, with a consi- 
derable treasure, to bribe the Governor of Bussorah to give 
him his aid ; but the inhabitants of that part of the pro- 
vince of Lar through which this party had to march, at^ 
tacked and slew the chief and his followers, and obtained an 
immense Inxity. Excited by the success of these peasants, 
a finv l^crsian captives ro^e ujxm the Affghan garrison of 
Lui , and put them to tlie sword. 

Tl?e genius and success of Nadir Kooli appeared at this 
i!ioment to elevate his countrynieu? while the Affghans, 
deji*ctcd by their losses, felt all the dread they had so re- 
contly inspired. The loss of the city and province of Lar, 
and the rise of all the inhabitants of •Kerman, banished 
every h(»pe of maintaining himself in Persia from the breast 
of Ashraff. Taking a few followers, he endeavoured to 
reach his native plains by the route of Seistan; but the law- 
less tribes of Baloocliistan, who had favored his advance in 
the ho})e of ])lunder, had now the same motive to cut off 
his retreat. He w^as attacked by them in every direction, 
and, after escaping numberless dangers, was at last disco- 
vered, when wandering^ in the desert, by the son of Ab- 
diilla Khan, a Baloochcc, w’ho instantly slew him, and sent 
his head, witli a very large diamond found on his person, as 

' MSS. of SliaiklT Miiliomed Aly Hazecn. 

Afiliraff had only two atieiidants with him wheo he was sjaui. 
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a present to. Shah Tilmfksp*. Thus terminated the life of a 
prifice, who united many noble qualities, if not virtues, to a 
barbarous ^disposition ; which was probably more the result 
of his situation, than of his natural character. His own 
eountiy-men deemed him wise, moderate, and brave ; even 
"^the Persians term him the best of their savage oppressors. 

The mi^ries enduretl by a great portion of the Affghans, 
and by some of the princi^ chiefs, exceeded those of Asli- 
rdff, because they were more protraett'd. Few esca{>cd deatli, 
arid hardly any returned to ihcir native country. They 
either perished from want and fatigue on the desert, or were 
taken and sold as slaves. One large division procet'tled to 
the sea-coast, where some embarked in small vessels, and 
went to Lahsa, a town on the xVrabian shore, nearly o])po- 
sitc the island of Bahrein, where they were all slain the 
moment they landed, by the cruel caution of tlu' governor 
Those who reached the shores of Mekran and Seind shared 
no better fate; and the respectable author’*, who relati*s 
their sufferings, informs us, that when on his voyage to 
India, several years after, lie saw a nephew of Ashniff, and 
an Affghan officer of Vank, called Khodahdad Klian, who 
had been governor of Lar, earning their bread by bringing 
water to the inhabitants of ]Miiscat ; while another nolilo, 
called Sunskr Khan, with w'honi he had a long conversation, 
obtained a scanty subsistence at the same sea-port by carry- 
ing baskets of earth. 

Such was the end of this remarkable invasion. But tlie 
death and captivity of the Afghans was but a slight atonement 
for the great calamities which they had inflicted on Persia. 
Within seven years, nearly a million of her inhabitants bad 
perished, her finest provinces had been rendered dosc*rt, and 
her proudest edifices' levelled with the dust ; and this by 

* MS. of Shaikli MaJiomed Aly 

* His name was Shaikli B<mee Khalud. 

Shaikh Maliomcd .Aly Hazecn, whose MS. has. been of yreat use in 
writing tliis chapter. « 
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enemies who had neither the force nor the wisdom tojnain- 
tain the conquest ; and, consequently, never could repair the 
ruin they had effected. The Affglians had no regular 
government in their own country that could support a foreign 
conquest ; and they were averse, from their habits, to that 
complete emigration which has given permanent auced^ to 
so many Tartar tribes. From the first to the^last day of 
their rule in Persia, they were a small army of foreigners in, 
the midst of a great nation. ' Removed to a vast distance 
from their own country, they could expect no support in 
case of a reverse ; and their power, therefore, had no foun- 
dation, but in the fears of the Persians. The charm was 
broken by N^dir Kooli ; and his easy success excited a spirit 
among his countrymen, which was increased by shame at 
their former base and dastardly submission. 

The total destruction of the Affghans, instead of restor- 
ing TumSsp to the sovereignty of Persia, proved only the 
prelude to the extinction of the little power whicli he had 
before enjoyed. The few events connected with his name 
which are worthy of mention, will find a place in the history 
of his victorious general; who, after triumphing over the 
enemies of his country, first usurped the power, and after- 
wards the title, of monarch of Persia. 
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ON THE UlNGUAGES, THE RELIGION. THE EARLY HISTORY, THE ANTIQUI- 
TIES. AND THE CHARACTER AND MANNERS OF THE ANCIENT PER- 
SIANS; TOGETHER WITH SOME REMARKS ON THE DISCRE- 
PANCIES BETWEEN GREEK AND ORIENTAL HISTORIANS. 

The account of the ancient Persians, in the early chapters of this 
history, is taken almost exclusively from their national documents 
and traditions : that which has generally been current in Europe 
has been drawn from the incidental notices found in the writers 
of Greece and Rome. So greatly do they differ, at first sight 
one is almost disposed to agree with Richardson, that there is 
“ nearly as much resemblance between the annals of England 
and Japan, as between the European and Asiatic relations of the 
same empire from which nothing is easier than to infer, that 
one or the other must be wholly fabulous or fictitious : but such 
conclusions should not be too hastily adopted. Even in our own 
times, notwithstanding the multiplied facilities of intercourse, and 
the numerous channels cli rough which information passes from 
land to land, still, if any one compare the history of a country 
written by a native, with the occasional notices of foreigners, 
many discrepancies wdll be founds and not a few apparent incon- 
sistencies. For while that which is most interesting at home will 
often be unheard of abroad, except so far as it appears -to specu- 
lative men to be possessed of scientific importance, a foreigner 
seldom looks among other nations for anything beyond what 
in some way concerns his own ; he will bring this forw^ard into 
the strongest light, and throw' everything else into the shade. 
But if such is more or less the case among all men, it w»as 
eminently so among the Greeks. Much as they had to he proud 
of, their self-conceit was at least fully equal to their deserts : and 
very few among them cared about what barbarians did or what 

* Di^ertatioa prefixed to bis Persian Dictionary, p. U. 
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Cbn^^ra^ons of this )dnd hav^^led mapy of 
to per^vo tbat there may be wide Iptoiicai di$iQreyan(de^1i^?! 
mat, wy^uic(»npBtibility; even the same events msy be dTjagard^jl 
^ery different points of view, so as to present tbemselvei 
ve^ differently, and, in consequence, to be very difierently 
represented; but w^bflP spectators are a thousand mil^ asundei^i 
the events which affect and interest the most will diemselves be 
different: above all, popular traditions have, in every age, beep 
foi^tful of disgrace where it is not followed by someorer^'hebn* 
calamity, and, on , the otlier hand, are always retentive of 
glory« Hence, while some scholars, according to their tastes and 
habitual predilections, have made the eastern account of anciei^ 
Persia give way to the western, or the western to the easter% 
others have proceeded less peremptorily and more judiciui^ly, 
have tried whether k is not possible to reconcile and harmonize 
the two, and have sought ont and fancied they have discovered 
certain points of contact between them. During the last tlurty 
years, especially, ancient Persia, as well as other countries, Itas 
been vimted by many diligent inquirers. To enter at length into 
the details of such a critical investigation would be inconsistent 
with the scheme of this work, and is a task &>r wliich the author 
does not deem liiroself qualified. But a hlstmry of Persia would' 
be very incomplete which should entii eiy discard questions ofauch' 
curiosity and historic^ interest ; &om which cohrideration 
pose, in present Appendix, briefly to review some of the prin* 
cipal points in this intricate' discussimi; and, in doing so, I shalf 
haveoccaaaon to give a cursory account of the religion, antiquities,’^ 
character, and manners of the ancient Persians. 

In beginning a critical inquiry into the recorrLs and remains of 
any ancient peojde, the first object we usually come across is its 
language. Tliia is the common depository of ^ the mo^ autWtic^ 
information concerning those who spoke it ; and, if ti^ly 
rogated, it will Often reveal much more, and more vafoablainfor-^^ 
mation, thap-^al w'hich was inl^nticmatly consij^ed to ifs 
bes^ to toe^rimltive history of a 
■hiit cjg^ te iaweWe i no w 

fo^pn^ver. thora umd Itiniigr 
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y^stmrni&ilt fils^hob^ the language itself can neter lie. 
"But, unfortunately, with r^ard to* the language, or?ather 
li0%aages, of ancient Persia, we know next to nothing. In 
most eases, we have only comparatively wifietn versions of 
the original documents: where anything of greater antiquity 
has been preserved, it is almost a dead letter to us ; we have 
iilBcriptions in a character that nobody can read, and theologi- 
cal treatises in a language that nobody can understand. The 
Parsecs are content to mumble their prayers without knowing 
their meaning ; and European philology has not yet been able to 
dear away the rubbish wherewith time has defaced and obscured 
these relics. Moreover, a controversy lias arisen, has been main^ 
tained with some vehemence, and is not yet decided, about the 
genuineness and woith of the remains themselves. 

A native writer of considerable authority, in the introduction 
to the Ffrhung'^Jekanghereey speaking of the ancient Persian 
languages, enumerates seven: the Farsee, Deri, Pehlevee, Hero- 
wee, Sugbzee, Zavvulee, and the Suodee, now obsolete. But the 
latter four seem to have been only the dialects spoken in the 
various pronnces to the east of the great desert*, uith no more 
valid claim to a place in such a list, than the .dBolic, Ionic, Doric, 
and Macedonic would have to be distinguished from the Greek; 
or than the Piedmontese, Venetian, and Neapolitan would have 
to stand side by side vith the Italian. They are said never to have 
)>een written; and Mooollah Mahomed S&duk, who gives a short ac- 
count of tlie Fefidan languages in his introduction to a dictionary of 
the ancient Pars, asserts that “ a word from any of them would 
6{)(^a stanza.’" Hence, most writers talk only of three languages^ 
the Farsee, the Pehlevee, and the Deri ; and some European: 
u 

* Mr. Erskine, in a very ingenious and learned dissertation on the ancient Ian-, 
guages of Persia, determines the habitat of these dialects as follows : — The 
Herti is the dialect of Her! or Herat, that is, of Khorassan; the SegzithatoC 
Se^sfonj the Zaweli, ef ZabuHstan, which comprehend Randaliar and even 
Gbfisai j and tbeSoghdi, ofSoghd, a produce that included Samarkand and Bok«> 

and pfra^ably the greater part of the cultivated country betwe^ the Ojme 
and ^axartes^ where, from the remotest times, a dialect of the Peieian se^i^ to . 
have beeQ spoken .’* — Bombay Trantactiotu, >oL ii. p. 296. To the ^ivhou of 
tbat di^^&tbn I }m greatly itodebted; as also to the reotiArks on the same sub* 
the ^lebrttl)edoiientali«tHamni«r,ia the Vienna Ee\ieir,V. 36.xni. 274, 
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hate come to the conclusion, that it the dia* 

Ikit^ which wete spoken in the vast extent of cothifiy conq^re- 
hended under the name of ancient Persia, and reaching ttdm the 
lildus^to fhe Tigris, may be classed under two heads, fhi FaS^ae, 
jnhd the Pehlevee. 

,, Of these, the Fareee derives its name from the pmvince df 
Pa^, the seat of that tribe which, it would hppear from westehi 
historians, after the time of Cyrus became predominant in the 
empire ; but its original home seems to have been eastward of the 
great desert, in Bactria and Transotania. For it is send in the 
Perhangi Schuri to have been spoken \rith the greatest purity in 
Balkh, Bamian, and Bokhara ; whence Bahman brought it, and 
established it as the language of the court. If there be any ground 
for such a tradition, the Bactrian must, in early times, have been 
the most polished among tffe dialects of the Farsee ; and, as no 
language can be polished except by literature, or at least by poetry, 
this would favour the conjecture, entertained hy several learned 
men, about the existence of an ancient Bactrian monarchy, ante- 
rior to the Acheracnid dynasty in Persia, and which had readied 
a considerable degree of civilization. Transoxania, too, is the 
point where it is most probable that the Teutonic nations branched 
off from the great primitive stem, following, it would seem, die 
northern coast of the Caspian ; which at once accounts for, and 
is confirmed by, the great family likeness observed between the 
Persian and the various Teutonic languages, our own among the 
rest As it was in these eastern provinces that the new Persian 
empire arose, the Farsee has naturally been the chief groundwork 
of the modem Persian. It has been mixed up, however, with a 
strong infusion of Arabic, the result of the Mahomedan conquest, 
which tlie Koran, especially w'hile it was the only attainable book, 
in no slight degree tended to circulate ; and as languages, on their 
coalition one with another, are wont, as the Saxon for instance, 
did on its c*oalition with the Norman to form the English, so die 
Persian, also, Sterns to have exchanged its ancient freedom of 
what to been called organic inflexion, for tiie mode of declension 
by Bumies and affixes, by prepositms and auxiharies. 

. As the Fatsee was the language of eastern Pemia, so it was in 
the western provinces diat the Pehlevee ptevaiied. A theoitor, 
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A0CU$totiied to. reflect on Jthe coincidences between physical and 
* in^Uectuftl geograph y, and to observe how the limits of lari^ages, 
aa of nations, are wont to be defined by some great natural boun- 
dary, in most cases by chains of mountains, might conjecture, in 
the present instance, since there is no mountain barrier across 
, Persia^ tliat the great desert must originally have separated the 
Pehlevee from the Farsee ; and, if these languages were primarily 
distinct from each other, such a conjecture would not be impro- 
bable. Indeed, it is somewhat confirmed by Mr. Erskme’s re- 
mark, that he has never heard of any Pehlevee inscription found, 
or any Pehlevee work written, to the east of the great desert.'^* 
Were this notion established, the Pehlevee must be held to be 
the language of the Medes, as distinguished from the Persians. 
The native geographers and lexicographers define it to have been 
spoken at Isfalian, at Hamadan (Ecbatana, the capital of Media), 
and in Aderbejan ; which, at all events, assists us to understand 
the origin of whatever afliuity there may be between the Pehlevee 
and the Georgian. V^'lien the Parthiuns made Ctesiphon and 
Hamadan their capitals, and under most of tije Sassanida?, who 
resided cliiefly at Susa, and almoot exclusively in the west, the 
Pehlevee naturally became the principal dialect, so tliat the main 
part of the works, existing at the time of the Mahomedan conquest, 
were written in it. St) complete, however, was the destruction 
brought aUmt, first by the fanatical zeal of tlie invaders, and 
afterwards, by indifference about the originals after everj^thing 
valuable had been sucked out of them, tl:at scarcely any speci- 
mens of the Pehlevee have been found, besides a few inscriptions 
and legends of medals, and some portions of the Zeiidavesta and 
certain treatises connected tlierewith, brouglit to Europe by An^ 
quetil ; and tliese are so scanty and indeterminate, that different 
opinions have been held concerning the family of languages to 
which the Pehlevee belongs. Sir W. Jones declared his “ perfect 
conviction liiat the Pehlevee was a dialect of the Clialdaic 
he is followedby Hammer ; while Wahl, Mr. ErSkine, and others, 
consider the Pehlevee as a language collateral to the Farsee, and 
a member of the great Indo-Persian family ; having uifdei^one, 

• BoSibay transactions, ii. 298. t Sixth Dibcouts^. 
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however, tsa^ligbt modificlktions of its clmraotier from the 
hodrhee^^it was ^acecl m, The question is one of groat liisiforkal 
ifitereet. ' Could the former hypothesis lie made out satisfkctorili% 
it would tend to prove that the Modes must have been a peo|)le 
ahogetiier distinct from their conquemrs— a natiori, not of the 
Indo-Persian, but of the Aramaic or Semitic race. Yet such a 
conclusion Mould be at variance tvith the u^hole teiiour of their 
Mstory. If anything concerning the Medes and Persians be t er- 
tain, it is that they were kindred tribes of tb(‘ same great nation, 
cJosely allied in manners, in dress, in laws, and in religion ; and, 
therefore, combining the more readily tvith each other, so that the 
laws of tlie Medes and Persians are spoken of in the .same breath 
as one and the same. The Medes were not an alien and subject 
race, like the Ass\Tians, and Egyptians, and Lydians. As at the 
opemng of modern history, we see no\v one, and then again ano- 
ther, or a third, of the Germanic tribes acquiring a temporary 
supremacy, yet alKAAnngits brethren to retain their inde]»enf!ence, 
and even a kind of secondary authority, very different from the 
yoke imposed on tlie Celto-Latin nations tliey had subdued; so 
M-as it likewise in Asia, where history from the heginniug has 
presented example after example of the way in which power runs 
into weakness, in vliicli the hand, after exclianging the sword 
for the sceptre, s(X)n loses the sceptre because it can no longer 
hold the sword. Thus the supremacy among the tribes of Iran 
appears to have been possessed originally by the Bactrian«, next 
by the Medes, and, finally, by the Persian*:. Moreover, this is 
agreeable to the declaration of Strabo who, udien dfc**cril)ing 
Ariana or Iran (the Eeriene of the Zendavesta), says ** the name 
extends over a certain portion of the Persians and Medes, and 
also of the Bactriuns and Sogdianians northward j for these na- 
tions are also of the same tongue within a little*.'* De Sacy, too, 
in his very learned explanation of the Pehlevee inscriptions, has 
in almost every instance looked for and found his roots in the 
Zend, or l|Eirsee, or in the Sanscrit. Nor is it difficult to account 
{or the admixture of Chaldaic words udiicli misled Sir W. Jones. 
*nie PeMevee being spoken by tiie inbabitanfs of the pwitincea 


* Eiri itoj S/MyXttmrruia ^x^cr.^xvf 8, 
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bordeiring on the Tigris 9 the intercourse whk?h they must hVve 
carried on with their Aramaic neighbours, on the opposit^side, 
for so many centuries during the long period of their union under 
the same government, must have been attended by a mutual inter- 
change of words as well as of other commodities. Borderers 
almost always speak a kind of mixed language, especially whcnre 
there is no abrupt physical line of demarcation. Besides, we know 
that the Pelilevee characters were derived from the Semitic ; but 
this no more proves the languages to have been kindred, than, 
does the derivation of the Greek alphabet from the same source; 
so that it is liardly necessary to go back to that earlier period 
when the whole of Media was subject to the Ass}rrians. As for 
the preponderance of Chaldaic words in one of AnquetiPs glos- 
saries, it is very happily explained by Mr. Erskine*. This 
preponderance occurs not in the Zend and Pehlevee vocabulary, 
l)ut only in the Pehlevee and Persian ; in which, as it was designed 
to explain such Pehlevee words as were obscure to the Persian 
reader, it is natural tliat the foreigners should be numerous. In 
the former vocabularj*, on the other hand, the great majority of 
the Pehlevee words are of Persian origin; and as hardly any 
principle of selection can have operated here, this must be con- 
sidered to afford a much fairer sample of the whole language. 

The Deri, which is sometimes spoken of as a distinct language, 
was not such ; but only that refined dialect of tJie national lan- 
guage wJiich was spoken by the higher ranks, or, what in the 
east is almost synonymous, by the court. It will have differed 
from the rustic dialects after the same manner in which the lan- 
guage of good society and of literature in all countries, differs 
from that of the }ieasantry, although perhaps in a greater de- 
gree ; siiK-e tlie practice of Asiatic nations, in such respects, is 
wont to be more arbitrary and artificial, proceeding even, as men 
are wont to do wdien a stream is shallow, to interpose as it 
wei-e a lock between the thoughts and words of tlie higher 
classes* and the lower. The name Deri is derived from 2?er, a 
w^ord which runs through so many languages, and is to be traced 
in the Greek Ovpa, the Gennan JAwr, and our door* For 


• Bombay Transactions, ii. 29?, 
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fte usage of the Persians, as it is of the Ottoman Porte, to name 
whaiieppi'oachea royalty from the gate, while we name it from 
the court within the gate : so that tlie Deri language may be 
rendered precisely by the iinffua corieggiam of the Italians. In 
earlier times, after the dialect of Bactria had heeii established 
at court by Bahurain, this received the hontJur of being called 
the Deri. Subsequently, under the early Sassaiiida*, the title 
might have been given with propriety to the Pelilevee ; since the 
medals and inscriptions seem to prove, that the Pelilevee was 
then the favorite of royalty: the name of Deri, however, does 
not appear ever to have been assigned to it. And perhaps the 
superior melody of tlieFursee had obtained for it the preference 
as the lancriiage of conversation, even before Baharam Ghoor 
enacted that it should he adopted in all public documents. For 
such was the sweetness and elegance of the Deri, that there is a 
tradition of Maliomet having declared, that if God says any 
thing kind or gentle to the angels around him, he speaks in 
Deri ; if anything liar>h or Iiard, in Arabic.*' ** For (says Ibn 
Fakercddin) the language of the inhabitants of Paradise will be 
either the Arabic or the Per>iau Deri 

To these languages, which have been S]>okeii by some portion 
or otlier of the Persians \ritliin the record of liistory, is to be 
added the language of their sacred Imoks, the Zend-avesta or 
living word of Zoroaster; whicdi, in consequence, it is said, of 
its having been pre.served in this single raonuuuuit, has received 
the somewhat anomalous name of Zend : for such a name would 
convey no intimation of wliat the name of a language ought to 
intimate, the people who once employed it as their spiritual or- 
gan, and wlio liave left it to ]msterity as their most faithful me- 
naoria). Besides, there would be soinetbing straiigeiy inappro- 
priate in calling it the living language, when few languages are 
so utterly dead. Even among the Par.sees, with whom the 
Avesta is as a })ible, and wliose priests to this day recite its sacred 
formularies, hardly any one understands the meanmg 6f more 
than a very few words : and, until witliin these few years, An- 
quetil was the only European scholar who ajiplied himself with 
diligence to the study of the Zend. Indeed the materials are 
♦ Fcrhting Jehnngberee. 
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but scanty and uninriting : the manuscripts are among^ the 
rarest ; little can be gleaned from the short fragments printed 
by Anquetil ; his glossary, in which the n^ords are written in a 
foreign character, even if it were more copious, would still be a 
very fallacious guide in etjTnoIogical researches ; and the thank- 
less return he metSrith for all his endurance and perseverance 
induced him to abandon his project of compiling a dictionary and 
grammar of the Zend and PehleVee. We may hope, howe\"er, 
to aiTive before long at some important and satisfactory results. 
The great Danish linguist, Rask, has recently returned from his 
travels through Asia in search of primitive languages, bringing 
with him fresh transcripts of all that Anquetil found, with con- 
siderable additions. From a man so unweariable, so learned, 
and so acute, mucli may be expected ; and he has already pub- 
lislied the first fruits of his inquiries in an essay maintaining the 
genuineness, or at least the great antiquity, of the Zend-avesta, 
as evinced by the genuineness and antiquity of the language it 
is written in. For even this point has been contested with 
some vehemence. The notion indeed, which was at first 
broached, that the whole language w^as a forgery, a kind of fac- 
titious gibberish, fabricated by priestcraft, has been abandoned 
since the discovery made by Sir 'Vrilliam Jones of the extraor- 
dinary affinity betAveea the Zend and the Sanscrit, an affinity so 
great, tliat he says in Anquetil’s Zend glossary “ six or seven 
words in ten are pure Sanscrit^.’’ But this observation has led, 
as it well might, to a variety of inferences. For either the Zend 
may he a derivative immediately from the Sanscrit, as appears 
on the whole to have been the opinion of Sir W. Jones, and as 
Lc}'den ?‘<>nceived, who classes it with the Prakrit and the Bali, 
and “ apprehends that it may be identified with the Suraseni of 
Sanscrit authors t.* ** And this hypothesis may b'i carried to 
the extent to which it is carried by Mr. Erskine, who sees no 
reason to believe that the Zend ever was a spoken language 
within the Persian empire, or understood by the ancient Per- 
sians t so that the use of Zend scriptures and a Zend liturgy, 

* DUcourse on the Persians. f Asiatic Researches^ x.,283. 

* t Bombay Traasaclions, iik, 299, 300. 
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aud'the re^iKtion qf them anaongf the Parsees, v^uld not be Kke 
the Fetentiou of a Latia liturgy in Italy, but like tlie use of It 
in a foreign country into which it had been imported from 
abroad,. Or, on the other hand, the Zend and the Sanscrit may 
be regarded as co-ordinate and^ so to say, sister languages, as 
among the earliest and immediate oflfepring of the primitive 
language, and as the parents, the latter of all the Indian dialects, 
the former of all the Persian* This theory, wliirh had been 
previously suggested by others, is strongly supported by Rask, 
whose essay contains many ingenious and powerful arguments 
in favour of it ; and who \voxi\A confine the mixed Pehlevee lan- 
guage to the borders, deriving its name, with Mr. Erskine, from 
Pehhi, a side or border^ in preference to the other etymology, 
which makes it the ianguagt^ of htrocs. In this way he detains 
a laige field for the Zend to have flourished in, Shinvftn,Ghilan, 
Aderbejan, Irak, and Kurdistan, in short the whole of ancient 
Media, the land in which, accordbg to general tradition, Zo- 
roaster lived, the land of the ancient magi, tlie land which, in 
the name of Aderbejan derived from the Zend atar or fin\ still 
paints itself out as the former abode of the fire-worshippers. 
In this region, too, we still find the Zund or Zend tribe of moun- 
taineers, who, in the middle'of the last century, gave to Persia 
one of her ablest and best sovereigns’, and among whom per- 
haps it might still be jx)ssible to discover other relics of ancient 
times besides their name. Whether the word Zend is a com- 
ponent part in the name of the province Mazenderan, must be 
left to abler oriental pliilologers to determine. But the main 
evidence after all must be drawn internally from the language 
itself, and from the relation it seems to bear to the Sanscrit, to 
European languages, and to the Pehlevee and the modern dia- 
lects of Persia. It may still be possible to establish the anti- 
quity of the Zend portions of the Avesta, by demonstrating 
that the langus^e is considerably older than the language of the 
Pehlevee portions ; the latter being determined to beloiigto the 
age of the Sassanidae, nut only by tradition, but by its sitnilaiitf 
to that of the inscriptions which have been deciphered^ mul by. 
its hav^ becoxDc obsolete after the Mahomedan conquest. For 
• Sec Vol. ii., chap. xvi. 
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wh€U a language is once known, there is* no imix)8ST:hility in dis- 
tinlfuishing its youthful from its more aged features : evef^^ one 
can tell, even from the words they use, nay, even from the way 
of spelling them, tliat Homer lived long before Euripides, and 
C’haucer long before Pope. To judge from Anquetil’s glossary, 
where the same word is common, to the Zend and Pehlevee, the 
Pehlevee form seems generally to be the more recent, inasmuch 
a.s it is tJie shortest : for languages in their early ages are pro-* 
fuse of syllables. Thus, for instance, the Zend eghreiotemo be- 
comes aghretom in Pehlevee ; rdenanm becomes edoun, astern, 
ast (eight,) and douetsche detsche (twelve, duodecim) deh dou. 
Another symptom of greater antiquity about the Zend is, that it 
appears to have jjossessed a greater freedom in compounding" 
words : the Pehlevee often expresses by two or three, what the 
Zend combines into one: for as words become more definite,' 
tJiey also become less plastic. If the obsers’ation made by Rask;* 
that all the peculiar terms of the Zoroastric religion are to be 
traced and explained from Zend roots, can be maintained, it ^xdll 
follow that Zend must be tlie language in which that religion 
was promulgated in Persia ; even as our own religious and ec- 
clesiastical words, angel,, apostle,^ chvrrh,, bishops priest, deacon, 
still bear witness of the language inVhich Christianity was first 
preached in Europe. And if the course entered upon by Grote- 
lend in deciphering the Persepolitan inscriptions, could be pur- 
sued successfully, and were to lead otJiers, as it seems to have 
led him, to the conclusion, that the language of tliose inscrip- 
tions is tlie Zend, and that they belong to the old Persian 
monarchy, the chain of evidence will then be complete, the an- 
tiquity of the Avesta will be established, and the Zend must be 
recognized to have been an ancient national language. 

But while the examination to which the Zend-avesta has 
been sunjected, has only sen-ed on the wliole to confirm its au- ' 
thority, another work, which has recently been brought for-, " 
ward with still greater pretensions to antiquity, has hot been * 
equoUy fortunate. At first, indeed, it was more so: \yheri we 
are bewildered in a pathless forest, we are sometimes over- 
ready to pursue the first gleam of light that seettis“ to pifemise 
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08 ^ ood«t i and thus Sir W. Jones allowed luinself somewliat 
too sm^nely and ptenudorely to be deluded by the promise of 
tlie Dalustan *. A brief sketch of its contents, so far as tiiey 
profess to be historical, has already been given in a note on the 
second chapter of this work. The Dabistan was written about 
a century and a half ago, by a native of Cashmere, Moobed 
Shaht. It is takeu, we are told, from micieut Pelilevee iiianu* 
scripts, and from oral communication's betweoi] its author and 
cet1;ain Persians, j»re-ervers in secret of that religious faith 
which tlieir ancestors had followed before the time of Zoi*oaster. 
It contains an account of the dynasty of Muhahad,of Jy-AfFram, 
of Shali-Kuleev, and of Vassan-Ajum : but the extravagant 
number of years assigned to these dynasties, and the character 
of the few events recorded, convince us that tliehisU)rical part 
of this work must be a mere fable, allusive to the early condition 
of mankind J. It is possible that Mohsin Fani may imvc Uken 
this fable from the sources he pretends ; hut there appears 
throughout the whole of tliis branch of his subject a great de- 
sire to connect the ancient history of tlie Persians and Hiudus. 
The fourteen Mahabadsare evidently tlie fourteen Menus of the 
latter nation ; and the dinsi on which the first of that race made 
of the inhabitants of Per»ia into four castes seems to be a 
transcript, even to tlie names, from the Hindu tradition of the 
first establishment of that institution in India. These, and 
other similar facts, lead us to doubt the authenticity of this part 
of the Dabistan; and our doubts arc increased by the character 
of its author, who, though professing Muhomedaiiism, was a 

* Dli^course on the Persians. 

•f As appears from a MS. formerly belonging to Mr. Jonathan Duncan, Go- 
vernor of Bombay, and now in the possession of Mr, G, C. Haughton of the 
East India College. 

} From some parts of this fable, we might almo<.t be led to believe that it had 
an allusion to the antediluvian monarchs; and Sir William Jones informs us, 
that the modem Paraees, or Guebres, have traditions of the deluge. The sub- 
ject merits inquiry. Tl'ose of that persuasion to whom I addrc‘^^ed myself on 
the point, did not confirm this information. 

§ For the account of the first establishment of castes among the Hindus, see 
the Institttlies of Menu^Sir WiUiam Jones's vol, iii., page 77. 
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Soofee, or Philosophical Devotee, and an avowed believer in the 
aaperstition of the Brahmens. His principles must havd^con- 
nected him with the most abstracted and visionary of that tribe: 
and we cannot be surprised that such a man, endowed nith 
learning and a poetical * * * § ** imagination, should have taken great 
liberties with liis text, and have tried to reconcile jarring sys* 
terns. 

Among tlie authorities he refers to, the chief is the Dessateert, 
or, as it is sometimes called, the Temaravvatseer. This book, 
which is also quoted by the author of the Biirhan K^tti J, has 
been lately found, and is now in tho possession of Moollah 
Firozc, a very respectable and learned priest of the Parsees$, or 
Guebres. It purports to have been written by fifteen prophets, 
of whom the first was Mahabad, and the last Sassan ||. The 
latter, who lived in the reign of Khoosroo Purveez, translated 
the original text If into Persian, and added his own opinions and 
prophecies to those of liis predecessors. This work is called 
a sacred volume, and is filled vitli rliapsodies in praise of the 
Creator, the sun, the moon, and the planets. Its contents evi- 

* In Persia and India those uhu have the talent of making verses, assume the 
name of Shaer,or poet, and hold a certain rffnk in .'•ocicty from this title. Such 
usually take up a Tukhullus, ur poetical name, by winch they ^tyle themselves 
in their poems ; that of Aluiiomcd Mohsin wjis Fani, or “ the Perishable,” and 
he is generally called Moh^in Fani, 

t This word, which is the plural of Destuor, ami means regulation, is said by 
Sir William Jones to have been given to it by modern translators, 

J The Burhan Katti is a Persian work of authenticity and character. 

§ IMoollah Firoze is an inluabitant of Bombay, v hero many of this class re- 
side. He is a man of considerable learning ; and is not only a good scholar in 
Pehlevee anu Persian, but in Arabic. Hi? proficiency in the latter has obtained 
him the title of Moollah. 

II He i* termed Sassan the Fifth, there being four before him of tlie same 
name in this list of prophets. 

f Moollah Firoze states, that the original is in an obsolete language, which be 
can tran'slale with difficulty ; but it is, probably, a dialect of Pehlevee, or be 
would not have been able to read any part of it. 

** One of these prophecies concersthe Mahomedan invasion and conquest of 
Persia ; an event not difficult to predict in the reign of J£hoosroo Purveex* 
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dently relate to a period at which the inhabitants of Persia wor* 
&hippi?d God and the planets*, or the host of heaven 
The author of the Dabistan refers to other sources of infer* 
nmtion besides the Dessateer. But, even supposing that his in* 
dustry had recovered inanuscripts which had been eagerly and 
vainly sought for ages, we cannot, unless wc were in possession 
of the works he quotes, give our confidence to a writer wlio 
assumes such latitude in the frame of his narrative. But the 
most curious and attractive part of the Dabistan is certainly 
that which relates to the usages and ceremonies of the Persian 
worship, before the introduction of the religion of Zorc^aster. 

According to Moh.sin Fani, the primeval religion of Persia 
consisted in a firm belief in one Supreme God, who made the 
w'orld by his jower, and governed it by his ])ro\idence ; a 
pious fear, love, and adoration of him ; a reverence for ])arents 
and aged persons ; a fraternal affection for the whole human 
species ; and a compassionate tenderness even for the brute 
creation. This belief was followed by a worship of the host of 
lieaven, or the celestial bodies. To this worship succeeded tlmt 
of fire; wdiich, if we are to credit Firdousee, w’as first intro- 
duced by HoobhungJ, the grandson of Kalonmrs r but, as lie 

• The worsliip ( f tin* ^un la deemed to he one liie most ancient In the 
vorUl. I am loKl, b) a Icanied friend, that ti e Hebrew term for Fait ine.-iiw 
before fi'fst, bci.inJ South, the “ right ard the Norlhj idisture,'* 
or concealed." The three of these term'^ denote the poaition of an adorer 
of t’ne sun : the bat describes the darkness sAitli which the first inliabitants of the 
earth believed the northern part of the globe to be en\ eloped. 

t Since the publication of the first edition uf this history, the Dessateer has 
beeu laid before tiie isurld, and several eminent oriental scholars ha\e made it 
the subject of a very elab<iratc critical analysiv. Mr. Norris, in the Atialin Jour^ 
nal/or yovember, 1820 , and Mr. b>'kine, in the second volume of the Bombay 
Traruactiom, have treated it a complete forger)’. De Sacy, in the Journal 
(lei S^avanif for lb21, demunslratcs, from interual evidence, that io its present 
sbjqve it must be of a much more recent age than it pretends to be, though he is 
not absolutely disinclined to suppose tliat it may in part have been founded on 
older documents or traditions. Hammer, in the Hetjelbery Review, for 1823 , 
has ceme forward as the champion of its genuineness, but he does not appear 
to have been successful ; at all events, the ground is ranch too disputable to 
build any historical conclusions upon it. 

} The following passage from Firdousee gives an account of the origin of this 
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says, Hooshung commenced by makin^^ successful war upon the 
deeve5> or magicians, and introduced new forms of worship, ^t is 
likely that he banisherl the old ; and, perliaps, tliis may have 
been the idolatry which Mohsin Fani describes : if so, it is fatal 
to tliat theory which would connect the worship of the Hindus 
'with that of the ancient Persians : the idols which the latter are 
said to have adored, and the mode of their adoration, being* 
altogether dissimilar to those of India. 

The followers of Maliabad, we are informed in the Dabistan, 
worshij»])ed the planets, represented by images of a yery extra- 
ordinary nature. That of Saturn, which was of black stone, 
had a head like an iq)e, the body of a man, and the tail of a hog. 
— The image of Jupiter was of an earthy colour : it represented 
a man with a vulture’s liead, on which was a crown, and on the 
top of it the heads of a cock and a dragon. The right hand of 
this image held a tiirhan, or wreath of cloth ; the left, a crystal 
water-pot, — The statue of Mars was of red stone. The image 
was tliat of a man : in liis right hand, wlncli hung by his side, 
v-'as a bloody s^cimetar ; and bis left, which was raised, held an 
iron scourge. — The image of the sun was of gold : it represented 
a .nan on liorseback with two heads, and on each a seven- 
pointed crown, set with rubies. Though the faces of this idol 
were liuman, it had a dragon's tail : in its right hand was a 
slender rod of gold, and its neck was encircled by a collar of 
:*ich jewels. — ^The image of Venus was of Iiuman form, and wore 

word. ip. “ the kin" (Hoosliuiijr) retired to the mountains, accom- 

'lanicil t»v some of liis attenclants : something' ajvpeared at a distance of enor- 
'iii.ti-j maprotude — black, tremendous, and glo-isy. Its two c\cs seemed foun- 
tains of blood ; the smoke vhicli issued from its mouth obscured the air. The 
prit<leut Hoo'^hunq con leiu plated it ciicuni'.peclly ; he seized a stone, and pre- 
pared to a-sud It : he thicw it with the force of a hero, and the serpent no 
longer unnuved the world. The stone struck upon a rock, and both fell to 
pieces by tlie percu-sion. A brilliant flame spruii" from the contact ; and thus 
fire became the product of stone. The king pro'jlratcd himself before God, and 
offered de\out«”ppliealions. for ha\ing thus obtained the •sacred fire ; for which 
he erected a sanctuary in that spot. He saitl, ‘ This fire is a divinity ; let it be 
worshipped by all.' Ni"ht came, the mountain was covered with fire ; it was 
surrounded by the km" and his attendants. The c\ent was celebrated bv a 
feast, the name of vbich became that of the auspicious hero." 
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a crown with seven peaks or points: the right hand held a 
bottle of oil, and the left a comb. —I'hc iraiige of Mercury had 
the body and tail of a fish, with tlie face of a hog : it had a 
crown on its head : the right hand held a pen, and the left an 
inkhorn. — The Moon was represented hy an image of a man 
aittfaig «|)on a white cow. Tiiis idol had, in its right hand, an 
amulet of rubies ; and in its Ht, a sprite of sweet liasil. The 
author describes*, at great lentj^ih, the temples of these idols ; 
the incense offered at their shrine, and ilie classes of men by 
whom they were worshipped, as well as the seasons and incKles 
of tliat worship. He remarks, that the planets were bodies of 
a sjdierical form, and that tl\e fi^ires he has represented were 
tho^c undt^r which the m)uIs of tiicNC had apjtearcd in the. 
world of imagination to manv saints, ])ro}thets, and pliiioso})lu‘rs. 
These souls or ffenii, he •states, have oUi-n assumed ditfereiit 
shapes ; in conforirjty to wiiich, other represcntatioiis have been 
given of the?n. 

This idolatry hears ivj re>tinh!ance to the woiship of the 
Hindus: it ^e^ms i ean '^t to that of tlse Sahiaijs, who, we are 
told, beiievi'd in <h,id, hut adoied the ]>]aiiet', llu m liis 

riccgeiviits, that cxer' i^ed^an inti h^nce over all i ri U’erl things 
in the world. Tiiis •'•.'•i of ^ahians wire ^airl to follow the 
amdewt Chalilcans, and to iiiln-rit tiieir ^kiii in astronomy; a 
>cien( e hif.lt upon the ^ame fouiidalion the adoration of tlie 
planets. And this leads us to rema’k. that the very title of the 
work from wliieh MoliMn F.nii iiivr> an acennnt of rliis wor4iij), 
appears more like that of a trea’i^e u]n»n aetiology, llian ujkui 
religion. He calU it tlie Akliteri'tant» or tlic Ilcgioii of the 

• The niiinitr {ie<;crifi(ion criven bv Moh'-m TuMi of fhr temple^, idols, and 
inodes of uor‘ibi() of Ma- .'pk ’> ie Pe -* los, \orv r'lirioio A lnn».hfion of this 
part of the l)abi-«nni 1 m> lu * ji rnub* b\ Mr. (Jl idw in. and is puhli^hod in the 
new Ajfintic In a ropv of the OnbiNiaM. Mhirb uas for voine lime 

in my po'ise^'-ion, I met with drawinT** of the^e id<-ls; and tlie painter had de- 
lineated them verv exactly, from the de‘«<ription of tlie author. 

+ After de^crili ng the modes in which wi-e and learned men arrive nt an 
exact kuoaledjre of the influence of the s>ars on human cveni«. ihe anlhop re- 
lates an anecdote of himself, which is at once a proof of his extreme supersti- 
^OD, and of his great reliance on the Brahmins : — In the year one thousand 
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Stars. It is, however, impossible to enter into any minute com- 
parison of the religion he ascribes to the ancient Persians with 
that of tlie Sabiaiis, because we have only a very general ac- 
count of the tenets* of the latter ; but we know that their opi- 
nions were adopted by many lea^med persons in Asia, long after 
the introduction of the religion of Mahomed ; and we are toldf 
that a workt, explanatory of their tenets and ceremonies, was 
written in the third century of the Hijrah. It is not impos- 
sible that j)roductions, in which religion was grafted on astro- 
nomy, should be preserved longer in the eastern than the western 
hemisphere. The delusive science of astrology, which has been 
hut recently banishedj the European world, is still cherished 


and six(v-one of the Hijrah, (orA. I>. IfijO),’* Mahomed Mohsin observes, ** I 
liad acomphint in my temples, lor which I could not procure any remedy. The 
.'istrologcrs as>scrled, that it was occasioned by the vcdiemeuce of the planet 
]\Iar<; and, in ooii'-c'iueMCC, on the fourth of the month Zilkadch (or ninth of 
OcioUr) of tlrii ycai, ^oine learned Brahmin-- assembled together, having an 
imuge of the proper incense, and other things necessary for the occasion* 
Till y fii'-t employed thcm««ehcs in rea<ling praser^, and invoking names; after 
wl.icli, the chief man aniong-Jt tl:em lifted up tiic image of Mars, and, with great 
rex eren^e, haul, ‘ Oh 1 renowned angel and heaxenly captain ! lay aside thine 
auger, and hc'.tow mercy on Mich an one j*piuniing towards me. Then they 
pliingeil the image into pcr‘''nned water; and instantly, on its immersion, the 
i-ompl.iiut rca'cd.” — Jsiati*' Mtscelfnny. 

The name of the planet Mar^, in Hindu astronomy, is Muiigul. The genii, or 
souls of the planet'!, are worsliippcd by the Hindus, but under quite difterent 
iigurcs from llio>e mentioned in the Dabi'-tan. There appears, also, a great 
diil'ercmcc helween llic mode in which the ancient Persians paid their adoration 
to tlui planets, and that which prevaded among the Arabians, who also wor- 
hhipped them, before the introduction of the Mahomedan religion. 

* See Pi art’s Religious ('eremonich,'’ Vol. VI. page 147, 153-155. 
t Thebit, a celebrated .Sabiaii, who died in the thyd century of the Hijrah, 
wrote such a work; which is thought to be lost. — Picart’s Religious Cere- 

monies,” Vol. VI, page 150. 

J Wherever real knowledge has advanced, the belief of astrology has dimi- 
uished. . We a^-e informed by Voltaire, that in the seventeenth century this 
science wa^; e.-^eeined in France. “ They consulted astrologers,” he remarks, 
and believed in them. All the memoir.', of that time, to begin with the History 
of the Pre.'-ideiit De Thou, arc filled with predictions. The grave and severe 
Duke de Sully sciiously records those that were foretold of Henry the Fourth* 
This credulity, the most iofallible mark of ignorance, was then so much in vogue, 

2R2 
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throu|;hoiit the whole of Asia. Tlierc is no Mahomeclan of learn- 
ing m Persia or in India, wlio is not an astrologer : rare works 
upon that scienoe are more valued than any other; and it is re- 
markable, that on the most trivial occasions, when calculating 
nativities and foretelling events, they deem it essential to describe 
the planets in terms ^ not uiisiiited to the (lesorij)tiou given in 
the Dabistan. 

Hence, I think it probable that the account given in the Da- 
bistan of tlie Persian religion before ZoiMaster, either refers to 
a period prior to Hocjsbung, and dcMTibes the idolatry of the 
deevest whom he destroyed, or is tak(‘ii from the religious ce- 
remonies and worshij> of a Sabian sect. If we do not adopt om* 
of these opinions, we nm^t conelude tliat it is an invciiMon ; and 
this would hardly appear ]>osviI,]i»^ we cannot tliscuver what 
purpose such a finished tale of idolatrous su])erstitioii eoul«l be 
meant to answer. By jdacing tliis worsbij) before lloo^ilning, 
two radical objections against its ever having existed in Persia 

that liicy took caro to >'pcrc*ie an a>iro]o^cr near Qnocii Anno oi Au'tila’" clon-- 
Ihji*, ot tl.e biiili of Loui'* llio Fourtfontli. 

What i' (iifi'K'ult to be belu‘\ca.’’ he aid-.. ) ut in. uovoo' I'l* iolalt‘>! l.\ 
the abt»ot, Vittorio Siri. a roijt**ni5por.’ry utkI \\en-iyjfi)rnu \\ri'ei\ is, Unit l/mis 
the Thirteentli \\as. from hi? Infancy, ‘uriiuinod I'hc befaii‘>e lie was boin 
linger Libra, or the sj^n balantc.” 

* Tile following' is a literal trcinslal.iMi from the intn -JuLti in of ii p.’.pcr, jjiven 
me h\ tbf astrolo<:er, at Shiraz, in 1800 ; wlam he ibil nu- the bonoui to 
icll my fortune 

*• Praise he to that great Creaem v. lio formed carlli, bca\en, an*! the }ic;i\cijly 
bod.is . amone whose divine w'orks inaukind appear bat as a ^lrlall »>p*'t. Ti.e 
dark Saturn, like a sentinel, in tlic seventh heaven, is attentive i.- his vvisho*!. The 
glorioui .Tupiler, like an able judge, enthroned in tJ e sixth heaven, is watchful of 
his de-sires; and tli*' Idoody Mars, with his purple stained sabre, sit> in the fifth 
heaven, the ready executioner of hi> Maker’s wrathful eomnnrnls. And the re- 
splendent sun, encircled hy a ilamintr crown, shine-, in the fourth heaven, with 
light that he has received from the Almightv. The bcauiiful Venu^. like a glad 
minstrel, >iU in her beautiful apartment in the third heaven, supportetl by his 
power. The feathered Mercury, like a wi-sc secretary, si}.; in tin; «econd heaven, 
the writer of the Almighty’s orders. The clear moon sits enthroned in the first 
heaven^’* sign of the Creator’s power." 

, t Literally, magicians; but merely meaning the enemies of this race of 
kings, and the opposers of their religion, * 
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are removed. First, there being no trace of any figures* re- 
sembling the idols represented on the sculpture at Persepc^s, or 
any other ruins ; all tliat now remain having ]>een subsequent to 
tliat period : and, secondly, the evidence of Herodotus^, wlio 
declares that t!ie Persians liad neither statues, temples, nor idols ; 
tliough ho states tluit they offered, on tlie tops of higli moun- 
tains, sacrifices to Jove, distbiguishing by that name all the 
expanse of liic firmament ; and that they adored the sun, moon, 
earth, fire, writer, and the winds. 

There are some circumstances whieli miglit dispose us to be- 
lieve tliiit the ancient religions of Persia and of India were con- 
nected in their origin. We find that there was, in the early 
ag^'^ of botli countries, an abhcu'reuee of animal flesh, which 
lias lieen preserved to tliis day by >ojne of the highest and most 
resi)cet"(l of the Indian cartes. It Ins ]»een noticed, that tlie 
first ])erson in Persia who dejicirted from tliis usage was the 
tyrant Zohakt, uho«?e name is yet held in execration. ^Ve may 
siiiqiose, tliat a horror at this practice remained even after it 
became general ; and that many humane and jiious men looked 
liack, with voneratioii, at the superior innocence of a former 
a‘;e. It is on this priiicijilc tliat we must acco int for the anxiety 
of the Iiistoriaiis of Zoroaster to t'stabli^h, that their prophet 
was ])roduccd not only without sin, but without pain or death to 
either llie animal or vegetable creation ; for the ancient Persians 
believed that the latter, though inscnsihlc to pain or pleasure, had 
life, and was pervaded by the eternal sjiirit, as well as the former. 

^1= U is from tliis observation, that HcroLlotus composed his work from 

lufonnatiitM \Niiicli referred to a period prior to tlic e^tabli^>lllllcnt of the religion 
of ZorvKl^k •, a-> tiiey cerUiiil) liad temples after that e\cut. Tl'is religion was 
introduced in the reign of Guhlita^p, or Darius ll)st*i5pcsj and hi^ son, Isfun- 
dcar. ti.e father of ArJisuccr Diiazdust, vArtaxerxes Longimaiuis of the Greeks.) 
\\asthc irrcaie^t propagator of its tenets; and, consequently, a great builder of 
temples ci lire, lha it is still probable, that even in the liletirae of Herodotus^ 
who wi»s born about 4S- A. C., the religion of Zoroaster was not completely 
introduced into Per.sia ; and his information ^^as probably from those who pro- 
fes‘>ed the faith which that of Zoroaster ultimately supplanted. 

t It ha*! I'v'cn shewn, that the conquest of Persia, by Zohak, alludes to the 
subjection of tliat empire to the Assvrian yokc^ and it is probable that both the 
gtwcinmcnl aiid^digioii were subverted At the same period, 
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A Persian author has declared, that the religious among the fol- 
low’eif of Zoroaster believe that the soul * * * § ** of that holy person 
was created by God, and hung ujK)n that tree, from which all 
that is celestial has been produced. The woixl tree is used me- 
taphorically, to signify the first reason or knowledge, of which 
all the fruit is good ; and when the author says, the soul of 
Zerdosht was suspended from a tree, he only means that the 
soul of the prophet was a ray from the first reason; and the per- 
fection of Zoroaster was con>idered, he adds, as a splendid light 
from the tn e of knowledge. “ I have heardt, ' this author ob- 
serves, “ the wise and holy mohnd, Seroodi, declare, that the 
father of Zoroaster had a covvj, which, after tasting some wi- 
thered leaves that had fallen from a tree, never ate of any other : 
these leaves being her sole food, all the milk she produced was 
from them.’* The father § of Zoroasttu* (wh()>e name was 
Poorshasp) was entirely supported by this milk ; and to it, in 
consequence, they refer the prognanev of his mother, whose 
name wasDaghdaj. Tiie apjurent object of tliis statement is 
to prove tliat Zoroaster was born in innocence ; and that not evtm 
vegetable life was destroyed to give him oxistenfu*^. 

Inghiiig a short view of the religion of Zoroaster, which has 
been ver\’ fully treated by several Euro]»ean authors"^ I shall pass 


• This account of hi« hirth from the Dahi^ian. ilie author of which >taU;s, 
that he follows the isiiaheri^stan. or tiie Pchlevec work of Ferzaua ikiharam, iho 
son of Ferhaii Vezilance. 

f It is not \ery clear, whether the author of the Dahi>tan ^peuk' here in hh 
own person, or of the Pehlevre w liter whom he fjiioie; : hut prohahly the latter. 

J Another account says, this cow aie the muiI of Zoroaster a', it hunff to the 
tree, anti that it passed, through her milk, to the faluer of that prophet. — Per- 
sian MSS. 

§ The Parsecs carry the genealogy of ZcrtJoelir to Manucheher I read tliis 
account of the birth of their prophet to MooUah Firore. one of the mou learned 
of their priests : be said it was exactly ^^hat they berie\cd. 

II This word in Sanscrit signifies milk. 

^ When he was born he burst out into a loud laugh, (like the priuroof ne- 
cromancers, Merlin,) and such a light shone from his body, os iliuminated the 
whole room This ancient tradition about Zoroaster, which we meet with in 
Persian works, is mentioned by Pliny. 

** Anquetil du Ferroo has translated the Zend-a-vesta^ which ia certainly the 
molt authentic source of information on this subject, * 
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over the dreams of which foretold the greatness of Zo«- 

roaster, while yet in the womb ; as ^vell £tv the journey of the 
projdiet to lieaveii, where he received, from Iformuzd, the holy 
volume of the Zend-a-vesta, and tlie sacred fire ; and iiis visit to 
hell, wliore he beheld Ahrlinan, or the evil spirit, release a man 
in whom he perceived some good, and threaten Satan, in his own 
regions, with sliamu and ignominy : nor >Iiall I dwell upon his 
retirement to the muujitain of Elhoorz^, and his solitary devotion 
ill a deep cave, adonu^d hy mystical figure^ of the elements, the 
seasons, and the celestial bodic> : nor upon the various miracles 
which he perlarmed to esta}di>h tlie truth of liis religion — the 
principal of which were, holding the sacred fire on his hand; 
allowing boiling metal to lu* poured on hi-^ body; and restoring 
to licalth, and liis natiir.d ^ha]Je, tlie favourite horse of Guslitasp, 
tvliose legs were eoiitraeted and drawn up into liis belly. It wdll 
be vuilieieiit to notice, in a general manner, the leading doctrines 
which he jiropagated, the usages i.e iirescribed, and the essential 
pointN in which he ndonned and altered the ancient worship of 
liis (‘ountry, God, he taught, existed from all eternity, and was 
like infinity of time and space. Tiiere were, he averred, two 
principhs in the universe —good and evil : tlie one was termed 
Hormnzd, the i»iV''i<iing agent of a41 good; the other, Ahrinum, 
the l(»i*d of evil. Each of thc'je had the power of creation, but 
tliat jjoivcr was exercised with o])posire designs ; and it was from 
flieir united action, tliat an admixture of good and evil was found 
ill every created thing. The angels of Hormuzd, or the good 
inuiiciplc, sought to jircservc' the elements, the seasons, and the 
Imman race, which the infernal agents of Ahrimaii desired to 
destroy: but the source of good alone, the great Hormuzd, was 
eternal, and must, tlicrefore, ultimately prevail. Light was the 
type of the good, darkness of the evil spirit; and God had said 
to Zoroaster, My light is concealed under all that shines.” 
Hence, the (liscii)le of that prophet, v'hen he performs his de- 
votioils in a temple, turns towards the sacred fire that burns upon 
its altar ; and when in the open air, towards the sun, as the 

* His retirement is noticed by Pliiw, who says, Zoroaster is reported to have 
lived twenty in the deserts. 
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wblest of all Bghts, and that by which Ood sheds his divine in« 
fluent e over the whole earth, and perpetaates the works of hb 
creatioiL Zoroaster declared to his foUowers, that the guardian 
angels of aninials and of the elements had addressed him as 
follows: — 

‘‘ Guard my herds and flocks^*^ said the hdy Bahnian, O 
man of God! These 1 received from the Almighty: these 1 
commit to j’ou. Let not the pung be slain, nor those that are 
still useful.” 

Servant of the Most High ! ” exclaimed the dazzling Ai^i- 
behesht, speak to the royal Gushtasp from me: say that unto 
thee I have confided all fires. Ordain the mobuds, the dustoors, 
and herboods*, to presence them, and neither to extinguish them 
in the Avater, nor in tlic earth: bid them erect, in every city, a 
temple of fire, and celebrate, in honour of that element, the 
feasts ordained by law. The brilliancy of fire is from God ; and 
w^hat is more beautiful than that element ? It requires only w'ood 
and odours. Let the young and the old give these, and their 
prayers shall be heard. I give it over to thee as I received it 
from God, Those who do not fulfil my words, shall go to the 
infernal regions.” 

Shalierawar next .spoke: “‘Oh thou pure man!” said this 
angel, “ when thou art upon the earth, tell all men my word.'^ : 
bid those who carry the lance, the sword, the dagger, and the 
mace clean them each year, tliat the sight of them may put to 
flight those that cherish bad designs. Bid them never place con- 
fidence in wicked men, nor in their enemies.” 

Espeiidennad exclaimed: “ Thou who shall be as a blessing 
unto mankind, preserve the earth from blood, uncleanliness, and 
from carcasses : carry such wliere the earth is not cultivated, and 
where neither man nor water passeth. Fruits in ahuudance shall 
reward labour ; and the best king is he who rendereth the earth 
most fertile. Say this unto men from me.” 

The angel Khourdad said : “ I confide to thee, O Zoroaster ! 
the water that flows, that which is stagnant, the water of rivers, 
that which comes from afar, and from the mountains, the water 


•* Names of diflerent orders of priests* • 
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from niin and from springs : instruct men that it is water which 
gnres strength to all living things ; it makes all verdant. Let it 
not be polluted wth any thing dead or impure, that your victuals, 
boiled in pure water, may be healthy. Execute thus the words 
of God.’’ 

After Khourdad had finished, Amcidad said ; “ 0 Zoroaster ! 
W(1 men not destroy, nor pull, except in season, the plants and 
the fruits of the eartli ; for these were meant as a support and 
blessing to man, and unto animals.” 

Zoroaster was also instructed to establish, in every place, a 
priest who should read the sacred volume, or the Avesta; and 
these were ordained to preserve pure tlie four elements of which 
man is formed ; earth, air, fire, and water*. 

These were the leading principles of the religion of Zoroaster. 
The general maxims taught in his great work, the Zend-a- vesta, 
were moral and excellent, and well calculated to promote in- 
dustry and virtue. That tlie principal tenets of his faith were 
pure and sublime, and that his religion inculcated the worship of 
one immortal and Ijcneficent Creator, is as true as the accusations 
that lie artfully adapted his creed to the prejudices of his coun- 
trvmen, and that, whatever may have been his intention, his 
introduction of flame from an eartifly substance, as the symbol 
of God, opened a wide door for superstition. There can be no 
doubt that the devotion intended for the Deity by Zoroaster has 
been given to the symbol by many of his followers, who liave 
merited the reproachful name of worshippers of fire. 

Tliough the Persians, before Zoroaster, reverenced fire as one 
of the elements, we have no reason to believe that they pre- 
sented it in templest, or addressed their devotions to it. The 

* Zcnd-a-vesta. 

+ Ti)C silence of Herodotus as to thi? great revolution which had taken place 
Jjn the religion of Persia, (a short period before his own time,) appears to prove 
that tlie progress of the change was slow. But, on looking closely at the pas- 
sage ill .Herodotus, we also discoicr, that he writes of the past more than the 
actual state of the religion of Persia. He observes, it is true, that “ he speaks 
“ from his own /mowled^pj when he states, that tlie Persians have neither sta- 
« tues, temples, nor althrs,” &c. But after a-iserting, i:i the same positive man- 
ner, and in the present tense, that « They adore the sun, moon, earth, hre, 

“ water, and tlic Aiinds be adds, « Now these are the only deities they sa rU 
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int]h)duetion of this usage may be deemed one of the greatest 
changes which he made in their religion. In directing his dis- 
ciples to turn to the sun, when they offered up their prayers, he 
accorded with the national belief, which was also flattered by 
his great veneration for the elements. But his obedience to the 
angel Esperidennad, who bade him not soil the earth with car- 
casses, led him to cliange some part of the usages of the ancient 
Persians in respect to the disposalof thedead. According toHero- 
dotus,the Persians used to inter their dead ^ ; but the corpse was 
not bulled till the flesh had been eaten by dogs and birds, Tlie 
followers of Zoroaster ex]H)se their dead on the tops of cemeteries, 
built “ where neither man nor water passcth ;* and when the flesJi 
is eaten off by birds, or wasted by exposure, the bones, instead of 
being separately interred, as formerly, arc thrown into a great 
cavity in the centre of the common sejjulelire. 

fice to from the In after (imc^, from the c\:unplcs of tlie A'»synan> ami 

“ Arabians, they added rraniam the numher,” Thi'- appear^ lo me to 

refer more to antecedent usage, than to the exact period at winch Henxiotus 
wrote. It ceriasnly pr.ncs. that, iinineviiaiely before the. time ot Zon^a^ter, the 
Persians worshipped the ho-*l but not their images ; coii^e^piently, the 

account of these idol«i enen in tlie D.iht>tan nui>l cither faNc alit»i:**ihcr, or 
refer to a period much more remote^ 

* Many va*:e'< full of l uman bones have been recently discovered. Se^p^al 
were duff out of a uuniml near Abu»hebep when 1 wa* rc^idinff there ; and i was 
told that vafecs of ilic same kind were found in ditlerenl part** of Per«iia. Phoac 
which I *aw were of a size that could not hd\e cotiiaiiied the liodj of a full- 
prown per.-on : but, as the 'keletons were conipkte, the fle'h liad cwliluntly 
either been cut or eaten off; and this usage .•‘eems illu strated by the followiup 
remaikaidc pas-ape in Herodotus; — 

Another custom, which regards their dead, is said to Ik* observed in secret, 
but not openly ; namely, that the corpse of no Persian is buried, before the 
fle-h has been torn off by n bird or a dog. The magi, indeed. 1 know for cer- 
tain, do so ; for they do it openly. Be this as it may, the Per-sians cover their 
corpses with wax, and then inter them.’* * 

Though Herodotus here says that the dead body before interment was 
wrapped in wax, it is probable that this was only the usaffc of the rich. The 
lower orders, to avoid expense, would naturally substitute clay ; and earriien ves- 
sels for such purposes would be manufactured. The va'^es that have been dis- 
covered can evidently never have contained more than the bones : so that the 
fle<»h must either have been con.sume(i h) dogs or birds in the manner described, 
or been allowed to waste away previous to interment. See Mr. Erskinc’s dis« 
sertatioa<oD these urns in the Bombay Transactions, i. p, 190. * 
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Zoroaster, we are told, was a great astrologer ; and, from *his 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies, could calculate natmties^and 
foretell events : this knowledge has descended to the priesthood 
of his followers ; but it would fill a volume to describe every stone 
of the structure he reared. He had presiding angels over each 
montli, and over every day : the names and duties of these, and 
of a host of genii, are detailed in his works. The religion he in- 
troduced was disturl>ed, after his death, by a thousand schisms. 
Those of Maui and of Mazdak have been noticed. The last 
great reform, or rather re-establisliment of the original orthodox 
doctrines of Zoroaster, took place in the reign of Ardisheer 
Babigan, the founder of the Sassaniaii dynasty ; and the rites 
ordained by the chief mobuds * under his reign, are still observed 
by the followers of tliis religion. 

We now proceed to examine the authorities on which the 
history of ancient Persia is founded. They are of two kinds, 
Greek and native Persian, each of them labouring under peculiar 
di8abilitu*s. Tlie Greek writer.s lived near the time of the events 
they record; but their national j)reju(lices, and their ignorance of 
the Persian language, spirit, and manners, disqualify them for 
being very cuin[)eteiit witnesses ; while the earliest of the native 
historians belongs to a period much •later than the conquest of 
hi.s country by tlie Arabians, when the voice of tradition had 
grown faint, and when authentic documents of ancient times were 
rare and scanty. 

The followers of Mahomed were so irritated by the obstinacy 
of the Persians in defending their independence and their religion, 
that they were diligent in destroying everything which could keep 
alive a sj)irit they had found it so difficult to subdue: cities were 
razed ; temples were burnt; the holy priests who officiated in 
them were slaughtered ; and th§ books containing whatever they 
knew, whether of science or of their own history and religion, 
were devoted, with their possessors, to destruction. The fana* 
tical Arabian of this era knew', and wished to know, no book 
but the Koran: for, if it contained only w'hat was in the Koran, 

* Mobud Appears to be the ancient Persiaa name of a priests Destoor, which 
is now a commoner appellation, is evidently derived from the Arabic. 
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it was useless; if it contained anytliing different, it was wrong ; 
so tiiat there could be no harm, and might be xnuch good, in 
destroying it The Persian priests, the mujoos* or magi, were all 
considered as sorcerers, and their writings as the implements of 
their wicked arts. For evidence of this feeling, we need only 
refer to the i>opular tales of Arabia, wdiere every act of wicked- 
ness or witchcraft is the deed of a Guebre or Gaur t ; that word, 
which originally meant no more than a follower of Zoroaster, 
has become synonymous with the reproachful epithet of infidel 
throughout the Mahomedau world. 

The literature of Persia had already had no slight difficultit s 
to contend with. When we consider the fate of the Greek and 
Roman manuscripts, multiplied and accumulated as they were, 
we may leara to estimate how little was likely to be preserved 
ill a country wlivre hardly anything had been done topi‘rpetuate 
books, and such violent measures were taken to destroy them. 
From their conquest by Alexander until the elevation of Ar- 
taxorxes, for above five centuries, the Per.siiius were u subjected, 
if not an oppressed, race. And in Asia, the intcKec^tuLil glory of 
a nation is connected with its political gU»ry, even more inti- 
mately than in Europe. A peojjle who may nut handle t!ie 
sword, will rarely distinguish tiieiu.selve:> witli tlie pen. Jiut 
they who increase not what they have, always lo^e it. During 
tiiose five centuries, the main part of whatever there may have 
1‘ccii of profane literature in tlie great age of the first Persian 
empire, must have perished. Even the sarred writings of Zo- 
roaster arc said to have been lo.st ; so tluit on iht restoration of 
the monarchy only fragments of them could ho collected by 
Ardeshir from the recitation of the priests ; whicli collection is 
conceived to be the origin of the Zeiidavesta in its present form. 
Under Khoosroo, Nooshcervan, and Khoosroo Purvci. z, literature 
and all the arts were in a flourishing condition. “ But when the 
Islamites conquered Persia, (says Ibui (’lialedun,) and had 

* The' Persian word newn'.eans an infidid pri^nt; it genera!!)- ap- 

plied ta tke GuebreSjbut somelirac.', to Christians. In poetry, it now and then 
signifies a tavern-keeper; Ibis, however. i» only a ilcrivalive meaning, 

t Gaur is an abbreviation of Guebre, ass Moalis of Moghul. « 
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found many books, Saad-ben-Wakas wrote to Omar, request- 
ing permission to preserve them, and have them translated 
for the use of ^e Faithful; Omar, however, commanded him 
to throw them into the water or fire. Thus perished all the 
knowledge of Persia 

Yet this iniin cannot have been quite complete. The effect of 
persecution has always been to strengthen the feelings which it 
is unable to crush. The Guebres, who fled to preserve their re- 
ligion and its form of worship, must also have been careful to 
jircserve its sacred books ; and it seems now to be sufficiently 
established that the Zendavesta, brought to Europe by Anqiie- 
til, belongs at latest to the time of the Sassanidae. The poem 
of Wurnik and Afra, a composition of the age of Noosheerwan, 
existed so late as under the A])I)assid Kaliphs; it was carried to 
tlieir governor of Kliorassan, the Emir Abdullah ben Tahir, who 
said, AVe read the Koran, and nothing but the Koran and the 
tradition of the Propiiet: this book is a work of the Magi, and 
tliercfore an abomination. Throw it into the water t.’' It would 

more imj^ortaiit for our present purpose, could we ascertain the 
fat*' of ancient national records, those ‘‘ books of the chroni- 
dt s of the kings of Media and Persia,” which are several times re- 
ferred to in the book of Esther, Avhic^i are alluded to by Herodo- 
tus (viii. S5.) and Thn.ydides (i. 129), which Ctesias affirms 
that be made use of, informing us that the Persians, according 
to an ancient law, had their deeds recorded on skins, and con- 
cerni)ig the nature of wliicli, the long extract in the book of 
EsflrasJ may enable us to form some notion. The practice of 
hee]>iiig sucli records, we know, was retained under the second 
Persian e npire. Agatliias, the historian of Justinian, tells us 
that the Homan ambassador, Sergius, examined them for him, 
and that liis account of Persia is derived chiefly from them§. 
That account, indeed, goes no further back than the re-esta- 
blishment of Persian independence by Artaxerxes ; but this will 

• HaniiJicp, 'wicychpedical View of the Sciences of the £ai/, p. 291. See 
also the very learned and interesting Dissertation on the Sacred Books and Relb 
gion of the Parsecs in the Bombay Transactions, vol. ii. pp. 303— 311. 

t llainmcv^ History of Persian Literature, p. 35. 

J I. c. \i. * § hib. iv. p. 136. 
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not prove that the chronicles of earlier times Were all lost. A 
statesman, a courtier, and a philosopher after the fashion of the 
age of Justinian, was not likely to concern himielf much about 
the deeds of men whom he would have looked down upon as 
ignorant barbarians. Besides, Moses of Chorene, the Armenian 
chronicler of the fifth century, relates that, when Valarsaces was 
set over Armenia by his brother Arsaces, the founder of the 
Parthian dynasty, he sent a learned man to Nineveh to examine 
the royal library, for whatever information he might discover 
about Armenia ; and that this envoy found a volume, translated 
by order of Alexander, from the CHialdaic tongue into the Greek, 
containing a true and genuine history from the earliest times*. 
Other accounts speak of other translations from ancient Persian 
and Chaldaic works, executed by order of Alexander, or of his 
successors ; and hence, it is scarcely conceivable that some to- 
lerably accurate narratives of the most memorable events in 
ancient Persian story should not have survived till the time of 
the Sassanidae ; when they will have formed the basis of the 
various Shahnamehs, especially of the Bastannameh, or national 
historj', compiled under the reign of Yezdijird, which were sub- 
sequently translated from Pehlevee into Persian, under the Sa- 
manee princes of Khorassant. This Bastannameh, according 
to all accounts, is the book of which Firdousee speaks in the 
introduction to his poem, Masoudi, an Arabian writer, who lived 
in .the first half of the fourth century of the Hijra, besides 
quoting an ancient Cahnameh or Shahnameh, mentions liaving 
seen a history of the Persian kings, compiled in the year 113 
of the Hijra, from the original documents ])reserved in the trea- 
sury of Istakhar J. In short, there is no complete break of con- 
tinuity: the historical traditions of the ancient Persians were 
transmitted from age to age, with some changes of form, indeed, 
but still substantially the same, until they \vere at length per- 
manently fixed by the genius of Firdousee. 

The first attempt of any importance to rescue the remnant of 


♦ Lib. 1. cap. vii. viii, 

t Hammer’s History of Persian Literature, pp. 6 — 36. 
{ Notices des Manuscrits de la Bibl. Iinp^r. viii. 165. 
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Persian literature from tlie ruin to which the Mahomedans )iad 
consigned it, is ascribed to the Samanee princes, who, in^ the 
third century of the Hijra, established a kind of independent 
authority in Kliorassan. Authors differ about the prince who 
first engaged in- this honourable undertaking. D’Ohsson says, 
it was begun by the first, and completed by the second Munsoor. 
But Hammer has shewn that he was misled by the similarity of 
names, that fruitful source of error in all oriental inquiries*. 
This is not the place for entering into the minute details of cri- 
ticism : but the passage from Masoudi just referred to, is of itself 
sufficient to prove that no very long period cgn have elapsed 
after the destruction of the Persian empire, before the fragments 
of its ancient records were gathered together, and translated, not 
only into Persian , Imt into Arabic. The poet Dukiki was em- 
ployed to versify them, by one of the Samanee princes, who, 
according to Taliir Maliomed and the preface of the Persian 
editor to the Shalmameli, was the first of that family. The 
way in which P^irdousee speaks of Dukiki might, indeed, lead one 
to suppose that tliey had been contemporaries ; but the passage 
is not decisive, and the greater number of authorities place him 
much earlier. Be this as it may, his task was soon interrupted ; 
after be had composed about a thousand couplets, he was assas- 
sinated by one of his si wes. In after times, about the end of 
the fourtli century of the Hijra, the celebrated Mahmood of 
Ghizni, when lie was re-establi'^hiiig the independence and the 
empire of Persia, wisely felt the advantage of teaching his sub- 
jects to contem})late those ])CTiods when their ancestors were 
w^ont to l>e the masters of Asia, and repeatedly urged his court 
])oets Ansari and Essedi to accomplish what Dukiki had begun: 
they declined it, as being unequal to so boundless an under- 
taking. Thus, fortunately for his country, the great achievement 
was reserved for Firdousee, who, in his Shanhameh, or Book 
cf Kings, lias handed down to us all that the Persians know of 
their ancient history, from Kaiomurs, their first legendary king, 
to the downtall of the sejcond empire under Yezdijird ; and the 

* In his very learned and elaborate review of the prose translation of the 
Shahnameh, byOSerres, Vienna Yearbook of Literature, ix. 75—77, 
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poem in whieh All these events are recoiled; is 

pride and the delight of the East. > - l ^ : 

Of the documents on which the Shahnatneh was founded/ no 
trace has hitherto been discovered. The original Pehlevec re* 
cords, and the Persian translations from them, appear to have 
perished together.: if the Bastannameh be still in existence, it 
has contrived to elude every research : could it be bought 
light, it might furnish us vdth a useful clue to guide btir steps 
through the dark labyrinth of eastern story, and might help us 
to extricate the substantial matter of fact from the poetical dra^ 
pery in which it is enveloped. At all events, we should distin- 
guish the additions of Firdousee*s imagination from the national 
traditions which he received ; though, perhaps, tliose who ^have 
examined the account of earlier ages, which Moses of Chorene 
drew from somewhat similar sources, will not be disposed very 
highly to estimate any Asiatic historian writing under the same 
circumstances. Still the loss is to be regretted ; nor is there 
much hope of its being remedied. Mr. Lumsden, who edited 
a part of the Shahnameh, has failed to meet with any account 
of the Bastannameh since the time of Firdousee, except the le- 
gendary, and not very probable story of its preservation in the 
preface to the Persian edition, published about four centuries 
after, which leaves it doubtful whether the writer ever saw the 
work he speaks of. When the purpose for which the collection 
was made had been so completely answered, and the Shahnameh 
had become, as it soon became, the standard volume of the 
nation, the materials out of which it was formed naturalfy lost 
their value, except in the eye of a critical scholar ; and there 
are few such in Asia. It is also probable, that the manuscripts, 
if preserved at all, were deposited in the royal archives at 
Ghizni ; for few persons, except princes, had any libraries in 
Asia ; and if this was so, they must have perished in the ter- 
rible destruction which fell on that proud capital, when it was 
sacked and burnt by the AfFghans of Gour. 

The original records, it has been remarked already, were in 
Pehlevee, and to such Pehlevee records Firdousee expressly refers. 
It is then of considerable importance, as substantiating this re- 
ference, that the Shahnameh contcdna so many Pehlevee words 
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as to be uiUQtel%i)Ue to a modem Persian \^itboat a glossary ; 
Tirhile the poet studiously rejects Arabic words and phrases, >^ich 
had been generally adopted long before. Indeed, he hbasts of 
haying excluded them from his work ; and a man who, in this 
respect, was animated by a spirit so rightly national, will, pro- 
bably, have been led by the same spirit to adhere with a like 
fidelity to the ancient traditions of his country. 

The Greeks take no notice of the Paishdadian d3iTiasty ; hence 
Firdousee’s account of them is particularly deserving of atteniion. 
In what he says of Kaiomurs, we can do no more than discern 
the traces of a legend, concerning the manner in which mankind 
has been reclaimed from a savage state, and taught the elements 
of civilisation. Hooshung was a religious reformer, represented 
by Firdousee, as the introducer of the worship of fire. His son, 
Tahamurs, was engaged in constant wars with the deeves, or 
magicians ; the name given by the poet to all the enemies of this 
dynasty. A moderate period is assigned to the reign of these three 
kings ; Firdousee making it only a hundred and ten years, from 
the accession of Kaiomurs to that of the nephew and successor 
of Tahamurs, the celebrated Jemslieed. 

The reign of this monarch, according to Firdousee, lasted 
seven hundred years*. Other writers give a different statement : 
hut all that is related of Jemslieed is evidently fabulous. It is 
the legend of a period in which considerable changes took place 
in the state of society. First we are told, that he divided his 
subjects t ' into four classes, and allotted to each a separate 
and fixed station in life; which seems to imply, that the 
condition of the ancient Persians was like that of the modern 
Hindus, and that the extraordinary institution of caste, which 
now exists in India, was once knoivn in Persia. This theory 
might be -supported by many arguments; but there are some 

* Some authors reduce the reign of Jemsheed to a hundred and fifty years. 
D'Ohsson (on what authority 1 know not) terms it three hundred and fifty. 1 
fix it at seven hundred, from the agreement of four copies of the Shahnameh ; 
and this agrees with the Calcutta printed edition, w’hich is collated from a great 
number of copies. 

t The first division of men into classes is ascribed to Jemsheed, by all Ma* 
homedan authors &cept Mohsin Fani, who refers it to Mahabad. 

Vox I. 2 L 
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against it, which appear very forcible. Neither Greek* nor Peri- 
sian historians state any one fact, in the ancient history of Per- 
sia, which proves the existence of caste, as we understand that 
term in its application to the Hindus. We meet with no more 
than the names of the classes into which Jemsheed divided the 
Persians ; and Firdousee, who is minute in his description both of 
the country and of the manners of its inhabitants, after having 
once mentioned the division of the people into classes, never 
again recurs to the subject. It would be very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to write the history of a Hindu nation, without many 
passages that would imply the existence of this extraordinary 
institution. Some Mahomedan authors, it is true, go further 
than Firdousee t in their account of these classes, and say that 
Jemsheed directed that all persons should confine themselves to 
their own occupation. But this general assertion cannot, without 

• Strabo, speaking of Iberia, informs us, that four kinds or classes of 
people inhabited that country. From what they consider the first class, they 
appoint their kings, according to nearness of kindred and seniority; these ad- 
minister justice, and head their armies. Tlie second is of priests, who lake 
charge of their political rights, with respect to their neighbours ; the third, of 
soldiers and husbandmen : the fourth, of the people in general, who are slaves 
of the king, and perform e\ery meni.il office.” But it is obvious that ihe^e dis- 
tinctions, which prevail in Circassia at the present day, arc merely feudal, like 
the w’estern di\i.>ions of nobles, clergy, free peasants, and bondmen. 

t In almost every copy of Firdousee that I have consulted, the names of 
the classes into which .Icmsheed divided his subjects are difl'ereiitly written. 
The follow ing literal translation of his account of these classes is from the Cal- 
cutta edition. 

One class was called Kanoozean ; 

They were acquainted with holy worship. 

He separated this class from the others; 

Made a mountain their place of devotion : 

Know, that religion was their occupation ; 

Reading before the splendour of the Almighty. 

Another rank was placed on tlje opposite hand ; 

They were called the Nesarean. 

"Wherever lion-hearted men were waging war. 

These were the brilliant army of the kingdom. 

From them the imperial throne had its stability; 

And from them the name of valour ia perpe&ated« 

KfiOW| 
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Other evidence, be admtted aa a proof of so important a fact. 
That the Persians, during the period included in the reign of 
Jemsheed, were divided into the four classes mentioned by Fir- 

Know^ the Nesoodee is the third class. 

There is no place in which they are not praised. 

They sow, they labour, and they reap themselves ; 

And at their home they hear no reproach. 

Not subject to command, they wear their coarse garments ; 

Their ears are never assailed with calumny : 

They enjoy repose from controul and strife : 

Their’s is health of body, and the health of the earth is from them. 

Tell me, thou that art intelligent, who uttered this saying, 

‘ Indolence makes a slave of the free.* 

The fourth are called Anokhushee: 

'»They ply the handicraft arts stubbornly ; 

Wherever there is work, they are always active : 

Their mind is fixed on its accomplishment.” 

The division made by Jemsheed is recorded in the Binidad, a Pehlevee work, 
and Moollah Firoze gives the names of the four classes as mentioned in that 
work. Asurinin, the priests; aretishtardn, kings and soldiers ; wasterjdshan, 
cultivators ; hdtokshin, workmen. Of the meaning of the two first names I 
cannot obtain a sati.Jactory account : I am told that they are Zend and Pazend. 
But waster, in Pehlevee, means, grain, or gjpass; and in the same language hu, 
means good, and tokhsha endeavour, striving, which seems to explain the ety- 
mology of the two last. 

In the Burhau Katti the divisions are also given ; and from the great learning 
of the author, and the nature of a glossary or dictionary, in which the arrange- 
ment would help to correct a mistake, this account merits reliance. The meaning 
of all the names is explained under the article Katuzi. Katuzi,” the author 
says, ** means a man of piety, an ecclesiastic. It must be remarked, that 
Jem>hevd divided the race of man into four classes ; one he called katuzi, and 
directed them to dwell in hills and in caverns, and to employ themselves in the 
worship of Almighty God, and in learning and knowledge. The second he 
called ne^ari, and directed them to follow war as tbeir occupation. Another 
he called nasoodi, and enjoined them (o cultivate and reap the ground. The 
last he called anokhfishi, and ordered them to ply the handicraft arts.*’ 

The author of the Tarikh Tubree gives an account of this division of the in- 
habitants*of Persia by Jemsheed, into what he terms gooroo, or classes. He 
calls the first religious and wise men ; the second, military; the third, tradesmen 
and artisans ; and the fourth, husbandmen and labourers. He adds, that Jemsheed 
commanded that every man should confine himself to his own occupation. 
Ehondeinir also states, that each cla&s was prohibited from engaging in the 
occupations of the*other, and so does Mirkhavund Shah. 


2 L 2 
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dousfee, is very probable : but this merely implies that they were 
reclaimed from a savage state, and separated into those natural 
divisions of society which w^ere suited to their more civilized 
condition. And, after all, this is only one among a thousand 
improvements ascribed to that prince in the fabulous history of 
his long reign. He built cities; he invented arms; he con- 
structed ships ; he turned the attention of the nation to agri- 
culture ; he reformed the calendar, and taught men astronomy ; 
he was the first that made wine, that manufactured silk, and 
introduced music ; to finisli all, he became so vain of his per- 
fections, and so intoxicated with power, that he declared himself 
a god, made images of his person, and denounced vengeance on 
all who did not fall down and worship them. This impiety not 
only brought ruin upon himself, but upon his country. Persia, 
after enjoying a period of unexampled prosperity*, was invaded 
and conquered by Zohak, whose cruelty and oppression spread 
terror and desolation over that kingdom. May we not conclude 
that this is a general account of a people’s history for a certain 
period 1 It describes their emerging from a savage state, in 
which men have few W’ants, and, consequently, few distinctions, 
either in rank or occupation ; their division into the classes of a 
more civilized community ; their becoming industrious, rich, and 
prosperous; their lapsing into luxury and irreligion, and so fall- 
ing an easy prey to a foreign enemy. This seems a plain inter- 
pretation of the history of Jemsheed. It would be much more 
difficult to explain that of his conqueror, Zohftk, if vre had no 
other light than that which eastern authors afford to guide us 
through this dark period of their history. They state, that Zohak 
was descended from Shedadt, a prince of Syria, and that he 
ruled Persia for about a thousand yearsj. Of this period, they 
give us nothing except a few fabulous anecdotes ; but there is 

* Persian authors say, that pain and death were banished from the earth 
during the first five centuries of his reign. 

f This may allude to the Ben hadSd of the Scriptures, who was one of the 
most famous of the Syrian kings; and who, we are told, was worshipped by 
the Syrians. Shedad is believed by oriental writers to have proclaimed himself 
a god. 

J ZeenuUuUTuarikh. 
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reason to conclude, from tlie testimonies of western wyters, 
that Zohik was the Assyrian monarch who conquered Persia, and 
that his long reign comprises that part pf ancient history during 
which Persia was subject to Assyria. 

According to Herodotus the duration of the Athenian power 
in upper Asia was five hundred and twenty years ; according to 
Ctesias, and the historians who follow him, one thousand three 
hundred : if we take a mean between the two it will not be very 
much at variance with the round number assigned to Zohak ; 
and the Persians admit that their country, during the whole of 
tliis period, was under foreign rule. Some of the finest struc- 
tures in Persia have been ascribed to the Assyrians, particularly 
to their queen, Semiramis ; but we must refrain from conjectures 
concerning the works of one whose existence* is doubted by some 
authors, and as to the date of whose reign, the most learned 
chronologers are not agreed within fifteen centuries*. 

If we admit that the period of Zohak^s reign was that 
during which Persia was subject to the Assyrians, we must 
suj)pose that Feridoon is the Arbaces of the Greeks. This is 
suj)ported by some strong points of agreement between the 
western and eastern writers. Arljaces the Mede was induced 
l)y the contemiitible character of Sardariapalus to attack Nineveh, 
which he took, and overthrew the Assyrian monarchy. Some 

The following table of the diiVercnt dates ascribed to the reign of Semiramis, 
is gi>en by Bryant; — 

Years. 


Accoidiug to Synccllus, she Ii\cd before Christ 2177 

Pctaviiis makes the term 2060 

Helvicus 2248 

Ktisebius 1984 

Mr. Jackson 1964 

Archbishop Usher 1215 

Philo Biblius Scinchoniathon (apud Euseb. Pricp. Evang. iib. i. p. 31.) 

about 1200 

Herodotus about 713 


“ What QTcdit,” says Bryant, “ can be given to the history of a person, the 
lime of whose life cannot be ascertained within 1535 yeais 
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Per^an authors say that Feridoon took Zohftk itt Jenisalcin ; 
but this is evidently a mistake ; Firdousee describes Nineveh as the 
city he subdued. Another Persian writer confirms this account, 
and gives the name of the real capital, stating that the Assyrian 
monarch sometimes resided there, and sometimes at Babylon. 
Moses of Chorene calls this king Varbaces * : and the history 
he gives of his youth accords in some degree with Persian 
authors ; but the strong fact of his having freed his countrymen 
from the Assyrian yoke, is that on which the conclusion that 
Arbaces and Feridoon are the same person must rest. The Bible 
seldom enters into details on the history of any nation, except the 
Israelites : but it seems surprising that the Greeks should give 
us no account of the fables connected with the birth and educa- 
tion of Feridoon ; nor do we learn from them any particulars of 
those events which led the Medes to throw off the Assyrian yoke. 
And it is here of importance to remark, that there is no passage 
in all the ancient history of Persia more strongly supported by 
evidence than the revolt of Kiw&, the blacksmith, who placed 
Feridoon on the throne. The gratitude which converted his apron 
into the standard of the empire, and the almost sacred respect it 
was held in for centuries, are proofs of the greatness of that 
service, the memory of which was perpetuated by such a dis- 
tinction ; while the actual capture of the Durufsh-e-Kft wftnee, or 
standard t of Kfi\v4, by the general of the Caliph Omar, in the 
fourteenth year of the Hijra, bears witness to the truth of this 
early part of Persian history. 

ITie divisions that took place in the family of Feridoon, threw 

* He also calls bim Khodarnis. 

t Herodotus no where mentions the standard of Persia. Xenophon states, 
that the royal ensign was a golden eagle, with its wings resting upon a spear ; 
and Quintus Curtius describes it as the same in the time of Alexander. But 
though the Persians had an eagle as an ensign, this is no reason for concluding 
th^ the standard of KSw& didf not also exist. There must have been ‘a royal 
sta^ffd in ages anterior to the service w^hich led to the adoption of the apron of 
Elw& ; and this probably was the eagle described. We learn from Persian 
hiatonans, that the sacred banner of K&wa was seldom unfurled which also 
shews that there must have been other royal ensigns in more common use. 
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Persia * into a state of weakness and disorder t ; this waS in- 
creased by a war with the Scythians, who, after a long cofttest, 
made themselves masters of Persia, and held possession of it, 
according to Persian historians, for a period of twelve years 
The period comprising the war which preceded this conquest, 
the heroic resistance which many Persian nobles fighting for 
their native provinces continued to offer to the conquerors, and 
the final triumph of the Persians over the enemies of their 
country, has been chosen by Firdousee for all the most fabulous 
parts of his poem. During this his greatest heroes lived ; and 
some of their most wonderful achievements are in battles with 
the Scythians, or warriors of Turan. It is remarkable that 
Firdousee hardly records the name of any one king or hero of 
Assyria, Greece, or of any nation, except Iran and Turan, the 

• Both the Scriptural and the Greek writers distinguish the kingdom of the 
Medes from that of Persia; but eastern authors speak only of Eeran, which I 
translate Persia ; as to Pars Proper, there can be no doubt that under Feridoon, 
and all the powerful monarchs, it was but a province of the general empire, 
which extended over what western writers term Media and Persia. 

t Feridoon was succeeded, according to Firdousee, by his great grandson, 
Manucheher. Mirkhoud terms him his son. This prince is the Mandauces of 
the Greeks. His son, Noozer. is Sosarwes. Zoo, who was placed on the 
throne by Zal, when the Scythians were masters of a great part of Persia, is 
called Arlycas'by the Greek ■» ; who say that he was the grandson of Mandauces. 
Kershasp they term Arbianes. There are few events recorded of any of these 
princes ; and the chief correspondence between the Greek and Persian writers 
in this portion of ancient history'is, ihat*both paities reckon five princes between 
the overthrow of the As^^yrian empire, and the election of Dijoces, or Kay Kobad. 

J Firdousee says, Afrasiab, Prince of Turan, ruled Persia twelve years. The 
term Turan, as has been often stated, is applied by Mahomedan authors to all 
that country which in modern geography wc term Tartary ; because it is now 
inhabited by tribes of Tartars. In the time of Herodotus and of Alexander, 
Transoxania and the adjacent countries were inhabited by the Sacae, a generic 
name of the Scythians, and by a particular tribe called the Massagetae. It was 
evidently then by one of these tribes that Persia was invaded during the reigns 
of her first princes; and AMsifib was no doubt a Scythian prince. There is a 
discrepancy between this invasion and that mentioned by Herodotus, who states 
that the Scythians invaded Persia in the reign, of Cyaxares, and remained in 
possession of it for twenty-eight years. This belongs to a period nearly a century 
later ; but«this subject is obscure in the page of the Greek historian, and dates 
are despised bf the Persian writers. It is therefore on the rimilarity of the 
facts alone that we can place any reliance. 
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raod^niFersiA and Tartary; And this fact Mil sufficwiiliyacocnmt 
for afl his-Bcenos being laid in these countiies. His lOateriais 
%Fere sknder ; and he had to adapt l^e story he made from them 
to the pirejndices and the limited knowledge * of Ins coiintr3/men, 
who were femiliarly acquainted only with those regions to wdiich 
he has confined the chief actors of his drama. From this cause 
we find events, which occurred on fhe Euphrates, often traiis«« 
ferred to the Oxus ; and while one stanza describes the great ex- 
pedition into Greece, a hundred pages are devoted to an inroad 
of a few freebooters from tlic plains of Tartary. 

Though the story of Roostem and his family is enveloped in 
fable, there are some facts which seem probable. First, they 
were the hereditary chiefs or princes of Seestan, or Neemroz ; 
secondly, they were connected with the royal family of Cabool, 
as well as that of Persia t; and thirdly, though they never as- 
sumed the title of kings, and had always kept a pageant of the 
royal blood upon the throne, they had been acknowledged and 
obeyed as rulers of a great province, and as the leaders of the 
armies of Persia, from the death of Manucheher, the Mandauces 
of the Greeks, till the elevation of Kay Kobad$, the first monarch 
of the Kaianian dynasty ; a prince who, there is strong ground 
to conclude, is the Dijoces of &reek writers. 

We are told by Herodotus, that Dijoces was elef d king on 
account of his reputation for wisdom and justice, when Persia 


* It u not likely that Firdousee had among his materials many detailed ac- 
counts of the western wars of the Persians ; but, had be pocsessed such, the 
relation of the actions of Grecian warrion would have been altogether uninterest- 
ing to the vanity and pride of his countrymen. The total wont of knowledge as to 
the geography of the countries beyond the Euphrates was in itself a reason for 
not making them the scenes of action for his heroes. The history of Alexander 
is an exception ; but even he is only spoken of when in Persia or India. 

t They boasted a direct descent from Jemsbeed, and had subsequently inter- 
married with the royal family. 

% Firdousee does not inform us who was the father of Say Kobad, but Aierely 
says that he was of the royal blood, and descended from Manucheher. U he was 
the Dijoces of the Greeks, and the son, as Herodotus states, of Phraortes, the 
chi^nicLes of Persia might naturally omit the. name of the Median prince who 
conquered their country. Ctesias, who professedly drew from Persian tccords^ 
does'ilht mention Phraortes. 
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was in a etete df great weakness and anarchy. A public* as-* 
setnbly was called, to deliberate on national affurs ; and Chose 
who were attached to Pijoces delivered themselves to the follow- 
ing effect: — Forasmuch as under the present system of things 
we cannot Jive in the country, come, let us set a king over us; 
so shall the country he well governed, and we ourselves shall 
follow our occupations without being ruined for the want of law.” 
After tills prelude, Dijoces was proposed and chosen with uni- 
versal applause. He built a magnificent palace, fortified his 
capital, and endeavoured, by establishing great state and pomp, 
and by secluding the royal person, to impress his subjects with 
a respect and awe that might add to the strength of the mo- 
narchy. 

Firdousee, in relating the elevation of Kay Kobad to the 
tlironc, says that Zfil, the Prince of Seestan, and father of 
Roostem, who commanded the Persian army, assembled all the 
chiefs of the nation, and addressed them as follows:— “ Brave 
warriCHTS ! instructed by experience, and lessoned by dangers, I 
have brought together this army, and endeavoured to render it 
formidable ; but all hearts are discouraged, from the want of a 
prince to presence union: the national affairs are without a 
director; tbe army marches without a chief: how much better 
Avas our condition Avhen Zoo occupied the throne ! Let us choose 
then some person of royal extraction, and commit to him the 
functions of sovereignty. He will maintain order ; for a king- 
dom cannot exist without a head. The priests have suggested, 
for this higli dignity, a descendant of Feridoon, a man distin- 
guished for his magnanimity, and for his love of justice.*’ After 
this speech, Kay Kobad was named, and universally approved. 

The remarkable concurrence of Firdousee and Herodotus, with 
regard to the circumstances which attended the elevation of Di- 
joces, or Kay Kobad, to the throne of Persia, must strengthen 
our belief of the fact. The difference in the name is compa- 
ratively of small consequence. Kings of Persia had, no doubt, 
in anctent, as in modem times, several names, or rather appel- 
lations, used indiscriminately during their life, and after their 
death ; and when we add to this, the corruptions of the various 
languages thro*ugh which their history has passed before it reached 
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us, we cannot be surprised at our hardly ever meedag with an 
agreement on this point between Grecian and Persian historians. 
The correspondent facts in these histories are the only lights we 
can expect to guide us with tolerable safety through this dark 
and intricate period, and are to be esteemed far above dates, 
which, with reference to the history of Persia before the Ma- 
homedan conquest, are perhaps ^till less to be depended upon 
than the uncertain etymology* * * § of proper names or assumed 
titles; but, even with reference to these, we have a strong 
proof of Kay Kobad and Dijoces being the same person. One 
Mahomedan author t terms this monarch Arsh; and Ctesias 
calls him Artaeus. 

In Herodotus, Dijoces is succeeded by a son, who is also 
named Phraortes ; and is the conqueror of Persia. He is not 
noticed by Firdousee; he probably includes his reign in his 
father’s, who, he informs us, occupied the throne for more 
than a centuryj. One Mahomedan historian§, however, notices 
the second Phraortes. Speaking of Kay KS-oos, who, in Fir- 
dousee, is called the son and successor of Kay Kobad, he observes, 
“ Some historians are positive that Kay Kaoos was the son of 
Aphra, and grandson of Kay Kobad ; but I believe liiin to have 
been the son of the latter.*’ Tliis shews that the name of this 
prince is familiar to eastern writers, although he has been 


• It has been asserted, that the Arpbaxad, mentioned in the book of Judith, 
was the Dijoces of the Greeks, because he is said to ha\e built Kcbatana ; and 
if we were to conjecture from etymology, ^e should conclude tiiat he was so. 
Arpha, or Arphra, is the same as Phraortes; and xad, or zad, means in ancient 
as in modern Persian, son; so Arpbaxad might be interpreted tbe son of 
Phraortes. Firdousee says, Kay Kobad was considered as a descendant of Fe- 
ridoon ; or, as it would be written in Pehlcvee, Phreedoon, or in the Deri, 
Aphreedoon, a name not dissimilar to Aphra : in this view also the Arpbaxad of 
the Book of Judith w'ould appear to be tbe Kay Kobad of the Persians; but 
nothing can be more uncertain than conclusions drawn only from etymology. 

t The author of the Mujmah-ool-Tnarikh. 

} In the Calcutta edition of Firdousee, Kay Kobad is said to have reigned a 
hundred and twenty years. 

§ The author of the Mujmali^ol-Tuarikh. Mirkhond also states, that some 
authors believe Kay K&oos to have been the grandson,^ not tbe son, of 
Kay Kobad. 
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excluded by most Persian authors (who generally copy.Fir- 
dousee) from the list of kings between Feridoon and Kay 
Khoosroo. 

The history of Kay KSloos, as we read it in Firdousee, seems 
to include that of Cyaxares and Astyages. Herodotus informs 
us, that the former made war upon the Lydians, and extended 
his dominions to the west, as far as the river Halys*; he 
also states, that in the midst of a battle between the Medes 
and Lydians, a total eclipse of the sun took place, as had 
been foretold by Thales of Miletus. Cyaxares afterwards at* 
tacks Nineveh, to revenge the death of his father, but is re- 
called from this expedition, to save his own country from an 
invasion of the Scythians. Of Astyages little is recorded by 
Greek writers, except that he married Aryenis, daughter of 
Alyattcs, king of Lydia, when his father concluded a peace \rith 
that monarch. 

This is the period of his historj^ in which Firdousee indulges 
most ill fable ; but we nevertheless discover facts in his page in 
complete accord with the general tenor of what Herodotus has 
recorded. The most remarkable agreement is in the expedition 
of Kay Kfioos to Mazendcran. a battle fought in that pro- 
rince, the prince and his army are struck with a sudden blind- 
nesst, which had been foretold by a magician. This evidently 
appears to be the eclipse predicted by Thales. Firdousee, it is 
true, informs us, that the event led to Kay Kaoos and his fol- 
lowers being made prisoners : but this is a mere poetical fiction, 
invented to introduce the wonderful achievements of his hero, 
Roostem, who, by his single arm, subdues a number of demons, 
and the whole of that army which had defeated his sovereign, 
and not only releases him, but enables him to conquer the 
country he had invaded ; and the result of this war, which ex- 
tended the empire in the direction of the Halys, is in perfect 
agreeuient with the success of Cyaxares, as described by He- 

* This river is Jescribed as rising in the mountains of Armenia. 

t I am indebted to a manuscript memoir oj||py learned friend Mr. Hamilton, 
one of the ‘professors at Hertford College, for the observation of this coin- 
cidence between Herodotus and Firdousee. 
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rodo^. T]» espedition against ‘Haimver*, hienticned 
Shahnamebv seems to be the siege of Nineveh, reeorded by 
Greek writers, who agree with Firdcntsee in stating^that^the ope- 
rations were infeermpted by an invasion of the Scythians ; and 
the marriage of Astyages to the daughter of the Prinee of Ly-* 
dia corresponds with that of Kay K&oos with the daughter of 
the king of Hamaver. I have bsfEore remarked, that it is evi** 
dent Firdousee comprises the two reigns of Cyaxares and Asty- 
ages under one head. The latter prince, whose name, we are 
told by Moses of Chorene, means dragonf, is noticed by no eastern 
author ; but it is very remarkable that this epithet is applied 
in the Zeiid-a-vesta to designate the dynasty he belonged to. 

After this short notice of the princes J before Cyrus the Great, 
we proceed to consider the history of that monarch. Herodotus 
informs us, that he was the grandson of Astyages, tlie king of 
Media, whose daughter had been married to Cambyses, a Per- 
sian chief. Astyages, alarmed at a dream which led him to 
believe he should be dethroned by one of his own race, resolved 
to prevent its fulfilment by putting Cyrus to death, and made 
the child over to his minister, Harpagus, for that purpose. The 
minister gave the boy to a shepherd, with directions to slay him ; 
but the shepherd, in consequence of the solicitations of his 
humane wife, not only preserved the young i)ririce, but took 
care that bis education should be suitable to his birth. After the 
lapse of some years, this deception was discovered by Astyages, 
who, though he desisted from his intention of destroying his 
grandson, punished the neglect of Harpagus, by putting his 
son to death. The young Cyrus went to Persia ; but Harpagus, 
who cherished the deepest re.sentment against tlie cruel Astyages, 
formed a plot to dethrone him and to elevate liis grandson. The 
latter, informed of his design, excited the Persians to revolt, and 

* There is hardly a doubt that the Hanutver of Firdousee is the capital of 
Assyria. 

t The Persian term is Azdehac. 

{ The following table will shew at one view the diflferent kings mentioned by 
Persians, Greeks, Armenians, |g|^ Jews, as having reigned from the period at 
which the Mcdescast off the Assyrian yoke; or, according to oridlUal authors, 
the liberation of their country from the foreign rule of Zohak, till the rise of 
Kay Khoesroo, or Cyrus the Great : — 
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wenir over with their leader to Cyrus the moment he appeared : 
the consequence of this desertion was the easy reduction of the 
capital, and the overthrow of the Median empire. Astyages 
continued to reside at the court of his grandson and conqueror. 

Ctesias calls Astyages Astyigas*, and tells us, Cyrus was not 
his descendant, but married his41aughter, Amytis, after he had 
dethroned him. He adds, that Cyrus and his royal consort, 
some time after Aspades was deposed, were anxious to see that 
monarch, and sent an eunuch to Barcaria to bring bim to court, 
but the eunuch let him perish with hunger as they were tra- 
versing a forest. According to Xenophon, Cyrus is the son of 
Cambyses, a Persian prince of the race of the Persidae, or de- 
scendants of Persus. His mother is Mandane, the daughter of 
Astyages, king of Media. Cyrus, when yet a youth, brings an 
army of Persians to aid his maternal uncle, Cyaxares the Second, 
in a war with the king of Assyria ; and the great conquests of 
Cyrus are made during the reign of his uncle, whose daughter 
he married, and who early named him liis successor. Xenophon 
adds, that this prince died at Babylont, after seeing a vision 
wliich warned him of his approaching end. Herodotus states, 
that among various accounts which he had heard of tlie death 
of Cyrus, he is most disposed to believe that which reports him 
to have been slain in an expedition against the MassagetseJ. 


* Diodorus, copying Ctesias, writes the mrae Aspadas j but he is too slo- 
venly a writer to be depended upon in such matters. 

t It has been conjeciured that Xenophon makes Cyrus die in his bed, that he 
may put a philosophical discourse upon death into his mouth. 

I Cyrus, by the stratagem of leaving them wines, with which they become 
intoxicated, defeats the army of the Massageta?, and makes the prinec of this 
tribe, which was then ruled by their queen TomyrN, a prisoner. Tomyris, 
hearing that her troops are o\ercome. and her son a captive, sends the following 
message to the conqueror : — “ Cyrus, thou insatiable thiraier after blood I be 
not elated by this matter which has occurred. By help of the fruit of the vine, 
whereby, when ye yourselves are filled with it, ye are so maddened,, that as 
the wine streams down into your bodies, bad words rise up to your mouths— 
by help of this poison thou haM deceived and overcome my son, and not by 
strenu'th in open battle. Now then hearken to the good advice that I give thee; 
restoie my son to me, and <lepart out of this land in safety, although thou hast 
brought disgrace on a third part of the army of the Massagbta ; but if thou 
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Ctesiaa says, he was killed by the javelin of an Indian, when 
making war upon the dervishes, a tribe of that nation ; afld to 
complete the discrepancies among western writers* with regard 
to this event, Lucian asserts, that there is an inscription on 
some columns which mark the boundary of the empire of Me- 
dia, implying that Cyrus, at the age of a hundred, died of grief, 
on hearing of the cruelties committed by his son. 

The Bible makes Cyrus the successor of Darius the Mede t ; 

wilt not do so, I swear by tlie sun, the lord of the MassagetsB, insatiable as 
thou art of blood, 1 will give thee thy fill of it.” 

Her son, after some time, was released ; but slew himself through shame. 
The queen collected all her forces ; engaged, defeated, and slew Cyrus; she 
struck off' his head, and cast it into a vessel filled with human blood, exclaim- 
ing, Survivor and thy conqueror as I am, thou hast ruined my peace by thy 
successful Ktratagern against my son ; but I will give thee now, as 1 threatened, 
thy fill of blood! ** ‘‘ This account," Herodotus adds, “ of the end of Cyrus 
seems to me the most consistent with probability, although there are many 
other and diflerent relations " 

What has been often imputed to Herodotus as a great defect, is one of his 
chief excellencies as an historian. He tells us the fables which tlie Persians 
thcmseUcs believed, informing us of the authority on which he records them. 
It is by these that we are enabled to identify Cyrus w ith Kay Khoosroo. 1 deem 
the Persian account of the end of Cyrus iTot uiateridlly at variance w'ith the 
story of his being killed in a war with the Massagetac. The great monarch and 
prophet could not be permitted to fall in battle, and to be defeated. He 
retires to an unknown place and is lost ; in other words, dies, or is slain, 
in a distant country ; and his companions, the first heroes of Persia, perish 
in a storm on their return. They were probably slain in the retreat. 

• According to all tlie historians of Alexander, Cyrus was buried at Pasar- 
gadae ; and Alexander ordered the tomb, which had been defaced, to be re- 
paired. The Peisian inscription, which told the traveller not to envy the 
mighty conqueror his small portion of dust, w'as translated into Greek, and en 
graven in that language, under the original inscription. The following account 
of the vi'iit of Aristobuliis to the tomb is from Strabo. There (at Pasargadee) 
he saw the tomb of Cyrus in a garden. It was a tower of no great size, con- 
cealed within a thick grove of trees; solid below but roofed above, and having 
a chapel, with a very narrow entrance. Aristobulus entered by the order of 
Alexander, and contributed some embellishments to the tomb, He saw there a 
couch of gold, sLiable^ with drinking cups, a golden washing or bathing tiough, 
and a quantity of dresses and jewellery.” 

t Darius must, consequently, be either Astyages or bis son, Cyaxares the 
Second, as we follow Herodotus or Xenophon. Dara, or Darius, is a royal title ; 
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sueoQ6$ to B^lshazzETy the joa of Nebuchadneszer » tad the 
prc^phdt wae afterwards minister both to Darius the Made and 
to Cyrus ; nor did his countrymen merely owe him their reletMie' 
from captivity, but the restoration of a great pi|rt of the sacri* 
legions plunder which Nebuchadnezzar had carried away from 
the temple of Jerusalem, and Cyrus, when he restored its or* 
naments, commanded that edifice to be rebuilt. Little more is 
given of the history of Cyrus in sacred writ ; but wherever his 
name is mentioned, it is as a king alike eminent for wisdom 
and virtue, and who enjoyed great renown and extensive do- 
minion upon the earth. 

The history of Kay Khoosroo corresponds in several points 
with Herodotus. Siy^vesht is the son of Kay Kfioos, but edu- 
cated by Roostem. He is compelled by the intrigues of the 
Persian court to fly to Afrfisiab, the king of Turan, whose 
daughter he marries, and by whom he is afterwards slain. He 
leaves a son called Kay Khoosroo, whom Afrfisifib resolves also 
to put to death, lest, when he attains manhood, he should re- 
venge the death of his father : but the cruel intention of the 
monarch is defeated by the humanity of his minister. Peeran- 
Weeseh, w'ho preserves the child he has been commanded to de- 

and bis being termed the Mede is a con£rmation of the general truth of the Gre- 
cian account. 

* In the account of the siege and capture of this capital, there is no essen- 
tial difference between Xenophon and Herodotus, nor between those writers and 
the Bible. ^ 

t It has been conjectured that Siyivesh, the first Cambyses of the Greeks, 
was the son of Roostem ; and the power and lineage of the Persian hero com* 
pletely accord with the description of the family of Cambyses ; be is represented 
as a Persian prince, descended from Achsemenes, who, I have before stated my 
belief, was Zal, from the circumstance of bis being nurtured by a simur^** 
The Whole story of Siy&vesh conveys the impression of lus being a son of 
Roostem, rather thar of Kay KSLoos. 

fl ^ 

^ The Greeks term it an eagle : the Persian word means, literally, thirty 
fowls, and is meant to describe a fabulous bird of enormous sod It iesufH 
posed to be the rokh of the Arabian Tales. « 





I'tyal'iflftSft iIm «likr^® W'i’ ahfejAird, he ^tfty <Ba%''4e 
■Ml fd^eive^ ht secret; educi^n ‘^hital^ to his Mgh hirtHlT 
AfrItlAh some time afterwards discovers fliat his grandsoir'is 
alivfe ; but being persuaded that he is an idiot, abaodcms his iii- 
teiition of destroying him. The young prince soon efiitets his 
escape to the court of his grandfather, Kay K&ooa, '^nd is 
placed upon tlie throne of Persia during his grandfather’s life- 
time. The first act of his reign is to make war upon his ma- 
ternal grandfather : tlie king of Turan*s armies are commanded 
by the minister to wliom Kay Khoosroo owed his lifei The 
virtuous Peeran-Woeseh is unable to resist a powerful prince, 
animated by the desire of revenging the blood of his father. He 
is defeated and slain, and his death proves a prelude to that of 
his sovereign, whose territories fall into the possession of his 
rictorious grandson. Kay Khoosroo, after this conquest, and 
many other great achievements*, detennines to spend the 
remainder of his life in religious retirement. He proceeds to the 
spot he has fixed upon, where, we are told, he disappears ; and 
his train, among w’hom are some of the most renowned war- 
riors of Persia, perish in a dreadfuHempest. 

The above is a short abstract of the reign of this prince, as 
given by Pirdousee : it abounds with fable ; and we can trace but 
few historical facts. The poet has judiciously chosen a period 
so glorious to his country, to dilate on the deeds of his heroes ; 
and as neither he nor his readers were acquainted with Media, 
nor wnth the Babylonian, Assyrian, and Eg57tian empires, ex- 
cept under the general names of Sham and Room, w^hich mean 
Syria and Asia Minor, he makes Persia and Tmran the theatre 
of all their actions. Taking this view of the life of Kay 
Khoosroo, we may pronounce, that the transfer of the scene 
from Ecbatana to the capital of Afr&si&b, and the substitution 
of the latter king for the sovereign of Media, are liberties natu- 


* Kay Khoosroo is said to have made many coliquests. both in the East and 
the West; but Fenian authors relate none of his actions minutely, except bis 
wait with Aftflsiftb. 

VoL. I. • 2 M 
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» xally«ta1cen by the poet ; and they cannot^ therefore, be mii* 
mitted to affect the remarkable coincidence in the substance of 
the n^rative as to the birth and education of this prince, at 
given by Firdousee and by Herodotus. A grandson is bom to a 
king, who, fearful for his own safety, seeks the destruction of 
the infant, and delivers it to his minister to be put to death : the 
child is presei-ved by the person directed to slay him : the monarch 
discovers this, and consents to let him live : the young prince 
afterwards makes war upon his grandfather, wliose army is com- 
manded by the very minister* who had been the instrument of 
his preservation ; he subdues the country, and erects a proud 
empire upon its ruins. The Persian author, it is true, after this 
conquest, makes Kay Khoosroo put his grandfather, AfrSLsiflb, to 
death, that he may revenge his father, Siy&ve<h ; but this is a 
dramatic justice which Firdousee could not avoid without a sa- 
crifice of consistency, since he represents all his heroes as 
inexorable t in avenging the blood of their relations, in this 


* The fate of Peeran-Wecsch and of Harpagus is related differently in the 
Greek and Persian story; but the Persian poet could not taint the fame of the 
first and most virtuous hero of Tartary by the imputation of treason. He, how- 
ever, makes Kay Kliuosrco lament ins deaths and bestow upon him the most 
fplendid funeral honours. ^ 

t The history of Feridoon and Mannchelier is a strong proof of this; and 
Firdousee makes Siyavesh, when at the puint of death, pray ** that the son. of 
whom his widow is pregnant, may revenge his blood.*' The attention of Fir- 
dousee to the ex cl u&i\e right of the nearest relation to revenge blond, roerils 
notice. There is in a speech of Pecran-Weeseli to^Afr&siab, when he reproaches 
that prince as the author of the calamities of his nation, an expression that 
strengthens the conjecture of Roostem being the father of Siyavesh. 

“ ^lukosh goftumet poor e Kioos ra, 

Ee dushmun kunee Ruostem ou Tons ra.'* 

I told you not to slay the son of Kano<;, 

As you would render Roustem and Toos your enemies.** 

The latter w'as the brother of Kaoo«, and, therefore, nearly allied to Siyftvcsh; 
hut Roostem could have no particular right to exact vengeance for the blood of 
this chief, unless he was his'relation : and he it. evidently described by Peeran- 
Weeseh as the hero w ho will become, in consequence of the murder, the per- 
sonal enemy of Afrasi^b. 
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instance also his narrative is adapted to the feelings and usages * 
of bis countr)nnen; but, though he differs in this point, Jie ap^ 
proaches the account of Herodotus in the fact of Astyages re- 
maining at the court of Cyrus. Kay K&oos, the paternal grand- 
father of Kay Khoosroo, is represented as having resigned the 
throne to him, and as residing till his death in the enjoyment of 
the completest regard and respect of his successor. 

It is certainly remarkable that Xenophon should omit every 
mention of the extraordinary occurrences which, according to 
Persian tradition, marked the youth of Cyrus, but the Cyropedia 
is generally considered as a work more meant to display that 
monarch as an example * to kings, tlian to record the exact par- 
ticulars of his life. There may he much of fable in the accounts 
given of the early life of this sovereign. But it is nowise ne- 
cessary to the establishment of the fact, that Kay Khoosroo 
is Cyrus, to prove the truth of all the events connected Avith his 
infancy. It is sufficient to shew, that they are related of one 
person, and that Herodotus transmitted the same tradition, 
wliicli has since been recorded by Firdousee. 

Though in the history of such remote periods, correspondent 
facts, derived from distinct sourceij, have a value far beyond 
uncertain etymology, yet the affinity of names may often aid 
*oiir researches. We arc told, that the name of Cyrus signified 
the sun in Persian ; and this is the obvious signification of Co- 
reisb, the Hebrew name given to him in Scripture. Khour 
means the sun in Pehlevee, and Cyrus, before he ascended the 
throne, was called Agradatest, which appears to be the trans- 
lation of the word Khourdad, or the gift of the sun, the appel- 
lation of an angel rn the ancient Persian system of worship, and 
a very probable namej for a prince of that country. With 
regard to the title of Kay Khoosroo, it has been common to 

♦ The Cyropedia has been compared to the Telemachus of Feneloii. 

t Palmerius slates this in his correction of Strabo. The river Kur, orCyru^, 
in Georgia, is said by Ptolemy to be also called A^radates. 

t Mithridate, or Mithridad, has the same meaning. Such names have always 
been usual in the East, and are so at this moment ; only a Mahoinedan of PSpr- 
sia, instead of Khourdad, would be named Allahdadj or Khudadadj i.e. “ the 
gift of God.’* * 
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F ; and the dynasty of the Sassfahiafi# 

in Roman history thfe Cosioes^ or, itiore 
pei^, ihd®ioosroos of Persia. 

^ scholar of respectability has endeavoured to shake 

*00# teHef in all that the Greek writers relate of undent Fer- 
He informs us*, that from every research he has beefb 
'^abfe to inake, he can discover no more resemblance between 
their ab 6 btints of that country and those of its cam historians 
thah ^Tietween the annals of England and Japan/* This is 
assuredly not correct : the writers of both nations mix truth 
'with fable, and were perhaps alike disposed from national vanity 
to Suppress some &cts and to exaggerate others. These motives 
must often have rendered their account of the same event very 
dissimilar ; and \^er\ to this iw add the remoteness of the pe- 
riod, the want of dates, and the many different names and titles 
borne by each of the kings and heroes whom they have spoken 
of, we shall perhaps be more smprised at their casual agree- 
ment than at their frequent difference in the relation of the same 
facts, or, rather, at the omission of the historians of the one 
nation to notice some of the most remarkable events rec orded 
by those of the other. Ric)iardson states, that the chronology 
of the sacred UTitings has been forced into analogy with the 
imaginary dates of the Greeks, and adds, that some of the his- 
torical parts of Scripture -will meet with much more support if 
they are compared with correspondent facts in Persian history. 
After noticing a difference of dates of nearly two centuries be- 
tween the Jewish and Grecian chronology as to the reign of 
Cyrus, he proceeds to shew' that a Persian chief of the name bf 
Bucht^ool-naser, (who, according to a respectable Mahomedan 
author, was sent by JLohrasp, the successor of Kay Kboosroo, to 
govern, as his lieutenant, the w'estern part of his empire,) was 
the Nebuchadnezzar of the Bible ; and he is supported by the same 
author in stating, that Bucht-ool-naser took Jerusalem and was the 
oppressor of the sons of Israel. TJie tyranny of his son, the Bel- 
shazzar of Scripture, thh writer adds, brought upon him the, ven- 
geance of^Ardisheer Birazdust, the Artaxerxes Longimanus of 

, , ' ■ ^ 

* See Richardson’s “Dissertation/’ p. 51.* 
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tli9 who, a^bted jn hiarom CJ^reisb, aprincje pf the ,, 

blood, grandaon of Lohrasp, whose xno^er was desi^ded of a 
Jewish tribe : and this connexion with jfche race of Israel is 
as a reason, by the Mahomedau historian, for the extraor^aiy 
favour shewn by Coreish to the Jews, whom he not (mly released 
from captivity, but aided in rebuilding the temple. Th^ dates 
(such as they are) of Persian history are made very n^rly to 
accord with that epoch, which is fixed as the actual, pne, when 
the order was granted for rebuilding the temple* In support^ 
this hypothesis it is stated, that the Bible informs us tliat Coreish, 
or Cyrus, only acted a subordinate part under Darius the Mede, 
at the siege of Babylon ; and it is conjectured that the name of 
Darius, which is the Persian word Dara, was given as a title 
to Ardisheer, in common with other monarchs of Persia. The 
author concludes, from the similarity of names and the accord- 
ance of dates, that this Coreish is the real Cyrus of Scripture* 

1 have already stated that the Persian histories before the time 
of Mahomed have no era : we can only compute by the number 
of years tliey assign to each reign. This computation must be- 
come erroneous when the period is remote ; and about tliat of 
whicli we are writing, we are led by the great difference among 
all the oriental authors, to put confidence in none. They fre- 
quently differ twenty and thirty, and sometimes fifty years in the 
reign of the same king ; and when we add to this, that the dates 
of sacred history are in some degree conjectural^, and that the 
mention of the kings of Persia is always incidental, we must 
withhold our belief from such unsatisfactory conclusions^ With 
regard to the name of Bucht-ool-nasert, that the Persian chief, 

* Chronologists arc still divided about the dates assigned to events in Senp- 
ture. These Were first inserted in the margin of the bible by Lloyd, one of the 
seven bishops imprisoned by James. They rest on the authority of Archbishop 
Usher, whose Chronology is esteemed the best. It is founded upon the Hebrew 
copy of the Old Testament, and has, on that ground, a pre-eminent title to 
credit; hut it differs as much, especially in the lives of the antediluvians in the 
fifth chapter of Genesis, from the Samaritan copy, and from the Sepluagint 
(the Greek translation, made about 288 B. C.,) as these do frorii each other. 

• t 'TheCl^^alier DOhsson states, that the victories of Rabam Guduit.ac^ 
quired himthename of Nubobelazar; which signifies, he adds, Mercury, Jupiter, 
and Mars. 
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Rahi|m Gudurz, is said to have taken, which is made a ground 
of argument, from its suj)posed similarity to Nebuchadnezzar, 
it has been before observed, that Ave have no example in the 
whole histor\’ of ancient Persiaof a chief of that nation being called 
by an Ai*abic * title ; and the rank of this leader, who was lieu- 
tenant to the sovereign of Persia, appears as irreconcilable with 
the mighty monarch of Assyria, as that of Coreish, whom the 
Mahomedan historian makes the successor of Belshazzar, is 
with, the great Cyrus. The account of Biicht-ool-naser, and of 
Coreish in the Tarikh Tubreet, is copied by some other writers. 
But Firdousee takes no notice of any such names ; and as we are 
certain that he exclusively followed Pehlevee authors, his silence 
may be received as a presumptive "proof that these names are not 
to be met with in ancient Persian histories. It has been before 
conjectured, that the learned author of the Tuhree, in his ge- 
neral history of the Avorld, may haA*e made an attemjjt to re- 
concile the mutilated annals of Persia with what he found in 
JeAvish history ; but it has, 1 trust, been shewn, that in the en- 
deavour to establish such an agreement by uncertain etymologies 
and a vague guess at dates, admitted facts may be brought into 
doubt, and the cause of truth may receive injury from those who 
meant to give it their supportj. 

• The latter part of this name only. Ot>l-Nas;er, or the Victorious, la Arabic : 
Buchtis Persian ; and thi> reiidcis the compound laure iniprohable, 

•j- The Coreibli of tiic Tarikli Tuhrpp i- never ailvancpil to the throne. 

J The historical facts re-'orlcd in Scripture relative to the ancient kings of 
Assyria and Pet'^ia, are not numc’ous, and may be termed incidental. The pro- 
phecies concerning these mo»arcli>, an«l the nations thev governed, are more fre- 
quent. From liic two combined, comnientaloi'* have vvniten volume'* to explain 
this p.!!! of ancient history. But llie dates of sacred hi>t''ry are still a subject 
on which the learned are far from agreed; and it would he iinp()-*sihle, even if 
thev were fixed beyond dispute, to g>*ound any cimclu^lnu upon tlirir roinc’dence 
with Grecian or Persian hi'.lorie«. td! we have determined that the latter have 
an equal claim to our credit. There cannot, therefore, he an attempt mote ar- 
duous than that of the chronologist wlio emlcavnwis to elucidate the dates and 
events of this early periofl of oriental history. The chronolofrv of Scripture i.s 
un^ati'-factory, from the scantiness of fact', the confusion of date«, the errore 
arising from the v^'riting of proper name- in different languages, an/i the variety 
of appellations often used to designate the same perron. The profane history of thie 
era, which professes to be more particular, and which affords us long catalogues of 
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The events in the reign of Lohrasp, the successor of ‘Kay 
Khoosroo, are differently related by almost every Mahomedan 
historian. These are neither agreed as to his lineage, his dis- 
position, or his history ; and it is remarkable that Firdousee 
has fe\^r events in this and the succeeding reigns, which can 
be deemed historical, than in the preceding. Perhaps this is to 
be referred, in a very considerable degree, to that national vanity 
which preserves only the records of prosperity and glory, and 
either blots out altogether, or covers with fable, the traditions of 
misfortunes or disgrace ; but in proportion as these circumstances 
lessen the title of Persian historians to our credit, that of Greek 
writers is increased. We now approach the perio^J at which 
Herodotus lived, and Ins page 'becomes consequently more worthy 
of our attention. Firdousee informs us, that the elevation of 
Lohrasp was not entirely approved of by the Persian nobles ; but 
that his good qualities oveivame their reluctance to acknowledge 
him ; and that, after a reign of a hundred years, he resigned his 
throne to his son, Gushtasp, and retired to Bulkh, where he was 
slain in a general massacre of the followers of Zoroaster, whose 
opinions he liad adopted. Hie reign of Lohrasp seems to include 
both that of Cambyses and of Smerdis the Mage. The dates 
cannot easily be reconciled ; but the events, which are of more 
consequence, may. Th,* successful expedition to the west, ap- 
pears to he the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses : and the manner 
and period at which he lost his life, obviously relate to the mas- 
sacre of the Magi. 

The Persian historians term Gushtasp the son of Lohrasp, 
but, if he is the Darius Hytaspes of the Greeks, as is generally 
conjecture 1, his descent, as given by Herodotus, would better 
accord with that which the Persians assign to Lohrasp. We can 
do no more than offer a conjecture, founded upon what precedes 
and follows the life of this prince, that his reign, which oriental 

kings, a«tl a seiits of their action?, though delightful >\hen we read it for amuse- 
ment, is found, on minute examination, to be so involved in lable, and so per- 
plexed by contradictory accounts, that we can Hardly permit our minds to be 
convinced of more thauthe certainty of a few importaiu facts, which prove the 
existence of particular kings, and the occurrence of some great levolulions in the 
monarchies of Assyria and Persia. 
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writbrs Inform u& comprised sixty years, includes both that isi 
J>ari^ Hystaspes, and of his son, the celebrated Xerxes : and we 
may ccmclude, (if we adopt this hypothesis,) that die invader of 
Greece was tlie renowned son of Gushtasp, Isfundear, who al- 
ways commanded his father’s armies ; and who, among other 
enterprises, is said, by Firdousee, to have conducted a great 
expedition into Asia-Minor*, From Persian authors we have 
nothing but fable on this subject ; and Greek writers have, by 
their vain and unparalleled exaggeration t of the numbers of 
tbeir enemies, thrown a veil of doubt over this memorable event, 
which disposes us to disbelieve what they liave narrated, except 
that their country was invaded by a powerful army under a 
Persian prince, and that this army was defeated. The Greeks 
assign a reign of thirty-^ix years to Darius Hystaspes, and of 
twenty-one to Xerxes, which agrt^es within three years with the 
period given to Gushtasp ; but this casual agreement of dates 
cannot be admitted as evidence, farther than in support of more 
conclusive proofs. 

According to the Greeks, Artaxerxes Loiigimanus, son of 
Xerxes, on his father’s death, ascended the throne. Eastern 
authors state, that Gushtasp was not succeeded by his son, 
Isfundear, hut by his grandson, Bahman, who was known by the 
name of Ardisheer DirazdustJ, or Ardisheer witli the long hands ; 


* This country is generally knovi a to Persians by the term Room, or Muluk-c- 
Mugbrub ; i. e< the region of tiie West. 

i' According to Herodotus, the army of Xerxes amounted to one million 
seven hundred thousaiid infantry, and eight\ thousand horse ; his fleet lo three 
thousand versels. Isocrates, in Ills Panathcnaic >peech, estimates the land army, 
in roued numbers, at five millions. But such myriads appeared to Diodoru-*, 
Pliny, il^lian, and other wrilera, so much be\ond all belief, that they folIoAned 
Cteaias and cut off aboiit four-fifths, to bring the estimate within the line of 
probability. 

t Ehondcniir relate^, that the name of this prince was Ardisheer ; that the 
epithet Dirazdust uas applied to him. because he had long arm.s; and.tliat the 
name of Bahman was given to him on account of hi- good di-position, viliirh was 
the signification of that word iti the Syrian language. Bahman, in Sanscrit, (a> 
has been already stated,) signifies possessing arms and the stanza from 
Firdousee has been quoted, in which he observes, tliat this monarch's fingers, 
when he stood upright, came below his knees. All these proofis render it certain 
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and there can be no doubt, from the similarity of name^'and * 
Uie ejrithet which described a personal deformity, that Artaxerxes 
and Ardisheer were one and the same person. It is also recorded 
by Ctfcsias, and the Greek writers, that Xerxes was slain by his 
relation, Artabanus, who is described as a powerful and am- 
bitious chief, that had placed Artaxerxes upon the throne with 
an intention of seizing it for himself. He had many dependants, 
and his sons were tlie most celebrated among the warriors of 
Persia for their prowess and courage. Artaxerxes haring be- 
come aware of his designs, put Artabanus to death. This pro- 
duced a war, in which several of the heroes of Persia were slain. 
But the prince succeeded in his objec't — the extinction of the name 
and i)ower of the family of Artabanus ; and took vengeance for 
tiie blood of his father, by putting to death every one concerned 
in his murder. If we compare the account which Persian writers 
give of this transaction, and divest it of what is evidently fiction, 
we sliall find a complete correspondence in everything necessary 
to establish that the Persian and Greek authors are recording the 
same event. Roostem, the hero of Persia, was hereditary Prince 
of Seestan, and nearly related to the royal family. He was 
powerful, not only from his character and possessions, but from 
the number and quality of his relations and dependants ; and his 
sons were the most rei.owned among the warriors of Persia for 
their valour and pruwe.ss. He slew Isfundear: but protected 
bis son Ardisheer, who, through bis influence, ascended the 
throne. Ardisheer however soon became jealous of Roostem, 
and not only caused him to be slain, but invaded and subdued 
his liercditary province, and put to death all his family, on the 
cowardly pretext of avenging the blood of liis father. The above 
is the substance of what Persian authors relate on this subject ; 
and their exact agreement with Grecian writers^, combined with 

that Ardi'^hepr and Artaxerxes arc the •same ; and this point being admitted as 
beyond^ .ill doubt, is of great importance in determining the epoch both of Cyrus 
and of Xerxes. 

The Greeks always ^peak of Xerxes the sovereign of Persia. But Persia*] 
authors say that Isfundear never had the name of king, though, for a time, when 
viceroy at Biilkh, he possessed regal pox^cr. This is no material difference : the 
national vanity which swelled a Persian army, at such a distance from the seat 
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the Identity of Ardisheer Dirazdast \vith Artaxerxes Lon^mtuiTie^ 
proves, almost beyond a doubt, that the Xerxes of the Greeks is 
the Isfundear* of oriental authors. 

In tlie eastern histories Ardisheer is a good and great prince ; 
and is said not only to have conquered Seestan, the hereditary 
province of the family of Roostem, but to have been eminently 
successful in some expeditions in the west. We are also in- 
formed, that he treated the Jewish nation with great favour : and 
all authors concur as to the improvements he made in the internal 
government of his kingdom. This history of Ardisheer accords 
with that of Artaxerxes t Longimanus: the Greeks relate his 

of government, into five millions of men, would not scruple to anticipate what 
tppeareil his certain destiny, by placing a crown upon the head of the royal 
leader of such a mighty force. Besides, Isfundear might lia\c been associated in 
sovereignty hy a father, who is stated to \mo always eniployed him in the 
command of hi« armies, and the government of a part ol his empire. 

• Firdousee’s history of this prince is very fibulous ; and Hirnstem is brought 
from that repose which a centuiy before Kay Khoosroo had deemed him entitled 
to enjoy on account of bi» great age, being then four tiundied years old, to fight 
one VI bom be loves and venerates because ibe cruel atul )calou»N Gu.diUsp, 
envious of I^fundear's glory, bad persuade'! I'ini to undertake the dangeruus en- 
terprise of bringing Roostem hound to h s presence. The hero, who cannot 
submit to this extreme di^^grace, engages Isfuiulear, and kills him, hut bevvaiU 
the cruel necessity which compelled him to such an act; and lakes charge 
of the deceased prince's <^on, the young Bahmari, or ArdUbecr Dirazdust, who 
afterwards mounts the throne. Koostem is inurdercdj and the king makes war 
upon hi;* family, on tlie ground of rev c n jri ng liic death of bi'- fallicr. It is obvious 
that the poet has no mode of reconciling the exploit® of Koo®tcni with the history 
of his country, but by giving him an antediluvian age, and a^'Cribing to him all 
that tradition had recorded of a race of heroes who lived during the period he 
is writing of. But Finlousee, with ail his exaggeration", never altogether omits 
the historical fads he possessed; and we rlcaiiy tiacc, in hi" laic of Uoo'iem 
and Isfundear. that a prince of Persia was slain by a powerful chief; that ihe 
chief aided the son of the prince he had put to death to ascend the throne ; and 
that after some lime he was murdered, and hi® farndy destroyed by the monarch 
he had supported ; these fact®, when connected with the identity of ArdUheer 
and Artaxerxes, appear sufficient to prove, that, amid all the extravagant fables 
with which this part of his poem is ilecoraled, the author has still preserved the 
principal historical facts, and that l^undear can be no other but Xerxes. 

f Artaxerxes is mentioned in Scripture under the name of Ahasu^rud, which 
was probably a title like Khoosroo, as it is given to several Persian kings. He is 
believed to be the monarch who married Esther ; and his love for her, and the 
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punishing the family of Artabanus, whose possessions he sefzed; 
bis expedition to Bactria against his brother ; and his great 
reforms in the internal government of his dominions. 

Persian historians make this prince sit upon the throne a 
hundred and twelve years ; the Greeks, who at this period merit 
superior credit, limit his reign to forty-one. No other prince 
of the name of Ardisheer, or Artaxerxes, is noticed by oriental 
writers ; and the similarity of name between this prince and his 
grandson, Artaxerxes Miiemon, as well as the successor of that 
prince, the Ochus of the Greeks, who was also called Artaxerxes, 
may have led to their history being blended* with that of 
Ardisheer Dirazdust. 

Persian authors take no notice of Xerxes the Second and 
Sogdianus, whose united reigns only amounted to eight months : 
and considering tlie character of their traditions, we could not 
expect any iiiention of such ephemeral rulers. But the nature 
of those intrigues, whicJi raised and cast down these monarchs, 
may dispose us to grant some credit to their account of Homait, 
who, they inform ns, was Queen of Persia for thirty-two years, 
and then resigned lu-r crown to her son, Darab the First. This 
princess, according to oriental writers, was the daughter of 
Ardisheer. They relate, that wlien that monarch died, she was 
pregnant by him ; but, ashamed of the incestuous intercourse, 
she not only concealed the birth of tlie infant, but ordered it to 
be put to (leatli. It was, however, miraculously preserved ; and, 
under a strange name, became distinguished as a military leader. 

services reiiJcred tu liiin by her uncle Mordecai. made him the powerful friend 
and prote(‘t«)r of liie .account is '*upported by several Mahomedan 

au;hor>, ^^ho affirm llie f.u t of the kindncs» of this king to tlie Jevs, and state, 
as tiic reason, thai one oi his favourite ladies as of thil race. The tomb of 
Esther ami Mordeeai stands in the centre of flaniadan, the ancient Ecbatana. 
The sepulchre i^ not spltMidid ; but we must rccollerl it was not likely that 
either Ahasuerus oi his succe»''Ors would build a mau'.olcuiu. as such interment 
was contrarv to ilieir religion : but their pormiuing ilie Jews to build a tomb in 
tlie niO's'l public place of Ecliatana, implies an extraordinary respect for those 
whosc memory ^uch an edifice was to perpeturae^ 

* The aggregate reigns of the three primes of thi^ family, whose history is 
given by Gfeek writers under the name of Artaxerxes, amounts, within a few 
years, to the period wliicli Persian authors assign to Ardishetr Dirazdust. 

f TTie meaning of this name is, a bird of Paradise , 
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Whin the mother discovered the son she had aboadoised, she 
resigned her crown to him ; and the young prince^ on ascending 
the throne, assumed the name of Darab ; his former appeihdon 
is not mentioned. 

Whoever peruses the Greek accounts of the morals of the 
Persian kings at this period, will meet with facts to satisfy him, 
that the incestuous intercourse, of which eastern writers accuse 
Ardisheer and his daughter, is not incredible ; and amid the 
confusion which followed the death of that monarch, his daugh- 
ter may have been elevated to the throne. We have evidence 
in the subsequent history of Persia, when the same religion and 
manners prevailed, that there was nothing very repugnant to 
national prejudice in such a measure* ; and we learn from 
other sources, that the queens of this period enjoyed great 
power. The Parysatis t of the Greeks, ^y\lo was the daughter 
of Artaxerxes, and the wife of her brother, Darius Nothus, is 
represented as possessing an influence and authority in the go- 
vernment, approximating to that of Homai. The principal iden- 
tifying argument against them is the coincidence between the 
Persian account of the first Darab, and the Grecian Darius 
Nothus J, or Darius the Bastard : nor is it easy to refuse some 
degree of credit to what Firdousee and other eastern writers re- 
late with regard to tlie actual reign of Homai, when we con- 
sider that, though they have omitted the names of several kings, 
they cannot he charged with liaving interpolated one. This, 
however, is the most obscure epoch of their history. In their 
tales of this period we have hardly an event § which we 
compare with the facts preser^'ed by other nations. 

• Tile two daughter' of Khoosroo Purveez were successively raised to the 
throne. 

t This word is from the Persian Peri Zada, or of fairy race a common 
female appellation in Persia. 

J Both the Persians and Greeks state that he was of illegitimate birth ; and 
that he changi‘d his name to Darius on a'^cending the throne. 

^ The ^ery imperfect Persian traditions on this part of their history arc 
such as it is impossible to compare with either Ctesias or Xenophon. We liave, 
in fact, no distinct mention of the monarch at who«>c court the forrner resided. 
The younger Cyrus is not noticed by oriental writers ; and they never make the 
slightest allusion to that celebrated expedition which has given immortality to 
its commander. 
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If the first Darab * of oriental authors be not the D&riaB 
Nothusof the Greeks, we must reject the reign of Homai alto- 
gether, supposing it to refer to some confused traditions of the 
power and grandeur of Parysatis, mixed perhaps with the tale 
of the incestuous intercourse between Artaxerxes Mnemon and 
his daughter, Atossa ; under this view, if we suppose the reign 
of Darius Nothus and Artaxerxes Mnemon to be included, by 
Persian authors, in that of Ardisheer, the dates will nearly cor- 
respond t, and the Ochus of the Greeks will be the first Darab 
of tlie Persians. With respect to the second Darab, there can be 
no question: his identity with the Darius Codomanus of the 
Greeks is completely established by the conquest of Persia by 
Alexander. 

Tlie eastern traditions of the Macedonian hero are very im* 
pertect ; and upon a few historical facts they have reared a su- 
perstructure of the most extravagant fable. It is unnecessary 
to examine the connexion between their history of Alexander 
and the Greek : they agree in most of the leading facts: the in- 
vasion of Persia, the defeat and subsequent death of Darius, 
the generosity of the conqueror, and the strong impression 
which his nolde and humane conduct made upomhis dying enemy. 
The Per.Nians, however, do not concur with the Greeks in their 
description of Darius : they allege, that he was defonned in 
lK)dy and wicked in mind : but this is obviously a fiction, to re- 

• The account ‘*omc Persian authors give of the intercourse and al- 

liance bet\H ecu Darab the First, and Philip bf Macedon, is an obvious fable, 
meant to paJlialo the disgrace of a conquered people, by establishing the right 
of Alexander as heir to the throne of Persia: this fable, therefore, ^hich 
Tuake-i the fir'll Darab of the Persian^ a contemporary with Philip, cannot be 
adinilled to aflect the conjecture which supposes him to be Darius Nothus. 
Besides the story of Alexander’s birth is disavowed by some of the most re- 
spectable Persian bislonaiis ; and even the poet, Nizamee, in his fine poem on 
Alexander, rejects this pedigree as a fable. It is, howe\er, to be remarked, 
that some we^^tern as well as e.l^tern romances stale, that Alexander was not the 
son of IJhilip ; and Uie adultery of Olympias is adduced as the ground upon 
which she was repudiated, though the divorce did not take place till sonic time 
after the birth of Alexander. • 

t Aidi^hdbr reigned, according to Persian authors, a hundred and twelve 
}pars. The united reigns of Longimonus, of Darius Nothus, and Artaxerxes 
MneniQD,amount*to a hundred and six years. 
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conclle the vanity of a people to the tale of its subjugation. 
We liave an allusion to the friendship which Alexander esta^ 
Wished with Taxilus, or Omphis, and an account of his battle 
with Porus, and his expedition against the Scythians : but in 
none of these accounts do we find more than the mere event to 
place any reliance on : the rest, not excepting the circumstances 
recorded of his death, is all fable. His great name has been 
considered sufficient to obtain credit for every story that imagi- 
nation could invent : but this exaggeration is almost all praise. 
The Secunder of the Persian page is a model of every virtue 
and of every great quality that can elevate a human being above 
his species : while his power and magnificence are always repre- 
sented as far beyond what has ever been attained by any other 
monarch in the world. 

The confusion Persia was thrown into at the death of Alex- 
ander, has caused a great blank in her records : her historians, 
as has been before stated, take no notice whatever of his imme- 
diate successors. A period of nearly five centuries, during 
which the two branches of the Arsacidae^ governed that 
country, is reduced to less than three by Persian writers; 
whose imperfect, and contradictory .statements warrant us in 
pronouncing, that all they posse.ss with regard to this epoch is 
an incorrect catalogue of names. Firdousee passes it over as 
one of which no trace had been ]n*t served. He states, that 
at the death of Alexander the Great the empire of Persia 
fell into a state of confusion, in whicli it rcinained for two cen- 
turies ; governed by petty rulers t, and distracted by internal 
wars: and adds, that so unstable was the authority of these 
contending chiefs, that Persia may be considered during the 
whole t f this time as a nation without a sovereign. After this 
he proceeds to the life of Ardisheer, the founder of the Sassa- 
nian race. 

The total omission of this period by F*irdousee, is calculated to 

* We learn from western authors, that there were twenty monarchs of the 
first branc h of the Arsatida.*, vho ruled over Parlhia two hundred and seventy 
years: and of the second, eleven, whose reigns occupied a space of two hun- 
dred and twenty-one years. 

f TiicMulook-oo-Tuaif. 
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increase our reliance on him: it proves that, however he ^ay 
have indulged in emhellishing bis subject, he was scrupulous in 
taking its substance from the Pehlevee manuscripts from which 
he composed liis poem : and we may assume from his silence, 
that in these no mention was to be found of the Parthian dy- 
nasties. The reason of this blank appears obnous. In Persia, 
as in other countries of similar condition, the terms learned and 
religious were synonymous. The priest alone cultivated letters ; 
and the great neglect the rites of Zoroaster fell into *, during 
the reign of the Arsacidte, may be deemed the principal cause 
why tlie same autliors who liave blazoned the fame of Artax- 
erxes and his successors, should have consigned the race of 
monarchs who preceded them to oblivion. 

Thougli western writ..*rs have not denied the descent from the 
ancient kings of Persia, which those of the east claim for Ashk 
or Arsaces, they have almost all agreed in describing the Par- 
thiarist as originally Scythians, or Tartars, who ruled over 
Persia for several centuries. There are, liowever, several rea- 
sons for doubting tliis fact ; and Strabo expressly states, that 
“ the Parthiaiis, whose territories were on the Tigris, were for- 
merly called Carduclii. . The geographical position of Carduchia, 
the modern Kurdistan, the character of its barbarous and un- 
subdued inhabitants, and their constant Ijostility J to the kings 

* S}lvestre de Sacy, in hU \ery learned work on Ihe antiquities of Persia, 
affords iis abundant prcol that the religion of Zoroaster was neglected under the 
Parthian kings, lie infoiins on the aulhoiity of Greek writets, that, though 
the magi existed a> a bodj long bciorc the time of Artaxerxes, they were held 
in no rv‘«|>ert, and even lrc«iU'Ci with contempt by the civil magistrates; and 
the religion can hardly liii\c been observed b> those whode’^pised its ministers. 
But we derive still more convinting evidence from the coins of the Parthian, 
and of the Sa-sanian kings. The former have no figures in any way allusive to 
the religion of Zoroaster : and the inscriptions upon them are in Greek : while 
the latter are ornamented with a marked symbol "of the w’orship of fire, ‘*aii 
altar and sacred flame: and all the inscriptions are in the ancient language of 
Feish ''•^Antujui/cs de fn Perse^ page 43 — 45. 

t FergU'-on asserts this, in his Koman liistor}', on the authority of Justin and 
Dion Cass. The authors of ‘‘ The Universal Hi'iiory” aJ&o state that they were 

Scythians. r, • j 

J Xenophon w as informed, that the Carduchians were a warlike nation, and 

not subject to tho king.’* 
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of Persia, renders it Very probable, that, invited by the confu- 
sion into which the country was thrown by the divisions among 
the successors of Alexander, the Carduchi descended from their 
mountains, to share in the spoil of a broken empire. But it 
would be as useless to know, as it is difficult to ascertain, whether 
the original Parthians *, or, in other words, the first tribes to 
whom that name was given, came from the Oxus, or the Tigris ; 
for it is obvious, that when that appellation became general, it 
must have included a hundred - ^ace^, besides those to which au- 
thors have laboured to trace it. All we can safely conclude is, 
that the period at which the greater part of the kingdom of Per- 
sia was known to the European world as Partliia, was one during 
which it was distracted by the continual contests of. its own 
princes and independent chiefs. That a sense of common 
danger enabled several of the Parthian nionarchs to meet their 
foreign enemies with great armies, there can be no doubt : and 
we also know, that the monarchs, ^hom this circumstance or 
their superior character had elevated to supreme rule, assumed 
the proudest state and the highest titles. But these facts are 
not sufficient to j)roTe that the Arsacid® ever attained a rank 
equal to those races of kings by whom they were preceded and. 
followed. The Parthian rulers can perhaps only be deemed the 
heads of a great confederacy of feudal chiefs, each of whom 
aspired to regal power t : and, though ignorance and bigotry 

* Tlie term Parthia is unknown to Asiatic writers. We are informed by wes- 
tern authors, that in the ancient Scythian it means exile'? ; and, such, it is 
given in proof of their descent. I have been quite unable to trace this etymo- 
logy. and conceive that it would prove notljing, if traced. 

t It has been before observed, that Pliny slates that the kingdom of Parthia 
was divided into eighteen kingdoms. 

The condition of Pcr>ia, under the Parthian is well described by our ' 

own eloquent hisiorian. ** The weak indulgence of thcArsacidsc had resigned 
to their sons and brothers the principal provinces and the greatest offices of the 
kingdom, in the nature of hereditary possessions. The vitaxec, or eighteen 
most powerful s traps, were permitted to assume the regal title ; and the vain 
pride of the monarch was delighted with a nominal dominion over so many vassal 
kings. Even tribes of barbarians in their mountains, and the Greek cities of 
Upper Asia within their walls, scarcely acknowledged, or seldom ^obeyed, any 
superior : and the Parthian empire exhibited, under other names, a lively image 
of the feudal system; which has since prevailed in Europe.”— Gibbon, Vol. I., 
p. 329. 
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combined could alone have condemned so long a period of a 
nation s history to oblivion, there is nothing left to rescue it 
from the reproach of being a barbarous epoch ; and one in 
which we can discover but few traces or monuments calculated 
to perpetuate the glory either of the sovereigns, or the country 
they governed. 

From the commencement of tne Sassanian dynasty, the history 
of Persia assumes a new character; and there is as fair an agree- 
ment between eastern and western writers as can be expected 
from authors of different nations. Persian writers have no dates, 
even during this period: but the length they assign to the reign 
of each prince generally accords udth tlie more exact chronology 
of western authors ; and we are thus led to grant our belief to the 
general trutli of tlieir history. 

The ancient liistory of Persia, as given by native authors, may 
Ije divided into distinct periods*. “ The fabulous,” which in- 
cludes all tliat precedes Kay Kobad, tlie Dijoces of the Greeks : 
“ the poetical,” which contains some facts, and much fiction, 
from the commencement of the Kaiaiiian dynasty, till the reign 
of Ardisheer Babigan ; and “ the historical,'' which begins with 
that monarch, and terminates with the overthrow of his dynasty. 

Of the first t, or fabulous period, it is impossible to fix the 

* Sir William Jones states it as his opinion, that the annals of the Paishdad, 
or Assyrian race, may be considered dark and fabulous; those of the Kaiani 
family as heroic and poetical ; and iho>e of the Sassanian kings as historical/’ — 
Sir William Jones’s /f brAc, vol. i. p. 76. 

f The following is a tabic of kings before the conquest of Alexander, accord- 
ing to Persian and Grecian authors. 


MONARCtlS OF TIIE PAISHDADIAN DYNASTY, AND PERIODS OF KEION, ACCORDING 


ro FIRDOtSF.E. 

Years. 


Kaiomurs 30 

Hooshung 40 

Tahamurs 30 

Jemsheed 700 

Zohik 800 or 1000(®"f 

I the Assy nan conquest. 

FeridooTi .! 1000 

Manucheher *. 120 

Noozer... 7 


Voi. I. 


2 N 
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daf«8f with aiqr approach 'to correctness. In the second, we are 
iMed by Grecian writers ; but the difference between these abd 


AMuftb 


Zoo 

Kershasp 


Years. 

r Conjectured to be the term of 
i the Scythian conquest. 
[Both these princes were cota* 

< temporaries with AfHisiib? 

I and ruled part of Persia. 


THR KAIANIAN DYNASTY OK KINDS. 


Namei Kingiy and Period of each Reigny according to Firdoutee. 

Years. 


KayKobad 

Kay Kaoos 

Kay Khoosroo ... 

Lohrasp 

Oushtasp 

Bahman 

Homai 

Darab the First ... 
Darab the Second 


120 

150 

60 

120 

60 

112 

32 

12 

12 


Total 


678 


Names of Kir^y and Period of each Reign^ according to Greek writers. 

A.M. Years. 


Dijoces 

3294 to 3347 .. 

... 53 

Phraortes 

3369 .. 

... 22 

Cyaxares the First 

3409 .. 

... 40 

Astyages 

3444 .. 

... 35 

Cyaxares the Second 

3468 .. 

... 24 

Cyrus 

3475 .. 

... 7 

Cambyses 

3482 .. 

... 7 

Smerdis Magus 


... 1 

Darius Hystaspes 

3518 . 

... 35 

Xerxes the First ... 

3539 .. 

... 21 

Arlaxerxes Longimanus 

3581 .. 

... 42 

Xerxes the Second 

3581) 

... 1 

Sogdiaii 

3582 i 

Darius Nothin ... 

3599 

... 17 

Artaxerxes Mnemon 

3646 .. 

... 47 

Oebus 

; 3C66 .. 

... 20 

Arses 

3668 .. 

.... 2 

Darius Codomanus 

3674 .. 

... 6 


Total 


380 
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Persian authors, from the period of Dijoces to the invasion of 
Alexander, is near three centuries. This however seems of less 
importance, when we consider that the Persian chronology of this 
period has no foundation hut vague tradition. To several of 
their princes they assign more than a century, and hardly two 
authors agree. It would be a waste of time to reason upon any 
accordance in such dates. In comparing the accounts of orien- 
tal writers with those of the Greeks, I have neither deemed that 
the casual agreement nor the disagreement of dates could ever 
be brought to supf)ort or invalidate conclusions, deduced from 
the more certain and satisfactory source of coinciding facts. 

From the death of Alexander till the reign of Ardisheer Ba- 
bigan, the second Artaxerxes of the Greeks, it is still more im- 
possible to reconcile the Persian dates with those of either Gre- 
cian or Roman historians : from the simple fact of Asiatic writers 
haring no account of this period, that merit? the name of history. 
Tlieygive a mere catalogue of kings; and their calculation of the 
years that they reigned is less by some centuries than the actual 
time which this period includes : for we cannot be mistaken in 
the duration of the reigns of the Parthian rulers, who flourished 
during the most remaikable period qT Roman history. 

The computed dates of Persian authors, from Ardisheer Ba- 
bigan till the overthrow of Yezdijird, as well as the principal 
facts they record, corresjjond sufficiently witli western writers for 
us to term tliis an historical epoch. The accounts of the Sassa- 
nian dynasty are blended with some fables, and frequently em- 
bellished wdth h\7)erbolical descriptions : but no eastern work is 
altogether free from these faults ; and wlieii we reflect upon the 
blank in the Persian annals till the rise of this family, and the 
com})lete ruin the kingdom was involved in by the Mahomedan 
conquest, there will appear more cause to congratulate ourselves 
on the correctness of the general outline that has been pre- 
served, than for regret at the inaccuracies and omissions which 
Ave canriot but expect to meet with. 

Among the traces of a nation s former glory, there is none 
on Avhich the mind dwells with more serious thought, than on the 
magnificent rujiis of its ancient palaces. How forcibly are we 

2 2 
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reminded 6f our mortality, when we are told, that an edifice, in 
the erection of which a kingdom’s wealth had been ethausted, 
adorned with every ornament that the art of the world could 
supply, and the history of which was engraven on the imperish- 
able rocks it was founded upon, has not only fallen into decay, 
Lut that its founder is unknown, and the language, in which its 
history was written, is no longer spoken by man ! Persia abounds 
ivith such remains of forgotten splendour : in the emphatic words 
of a poet of that nation, “ the spider weaves its web in the pa- 
lace of Cmsar! The owl stands sentinel upon the watch-tower 
of Mrasiab*!” 

The ruins of the palace of Persepolis are far the grandest that 
yet remain. From what is left of this proud edifice, we may 
pronounce, that it once rivalled the noblest fabrics of Greece or 
of Rome. This is no place for a minute description of its beau- 
ties. They have occupied the time and the talents of eminent 
travellers and artists: nor shall I add to the various opinions 
which have been offered with regard to the founder of this great 
monument of Persian art and magnificence, or propose any con- 
jectures upon the meaning of its rich and varied sculpture. Till 
the inscriptions on its walls are deciphered, these ix>ints will 
probably remain unknown, Persian authors t ascribe this palace 

# PurdaLdareemekunnud dir Ku^c^-e-K) »er ankeibnut! 

Boomnoubutme zunnud dir g^ombud Atrasiab ! — Firdoi'sle. 
f The author of the Zccnut-ool-Mujahs gives the ftdlowing short account of 
persepolis, which, 1 can state from personal observation, is not much cAagge- 
rated in the descriptive parts. It is curious, it shews what Persians believe 
concerning these famous ruiu^. 

Jemsheed built a fortified palace at the foot of a hill, which bounds the fine 
plain of Murdasht to the north-west. The platform on which it was built has 
three faces to the plain, and one to the mountain. It is formed of a hard black 
granite*. The elevation from the plain is ninety feet; and every .<;toDC u.scd in 
this building is from nine to twelve feet lung, and broad In proportion. There 
are tw'o great flights of stairs to this palace, so easy of ascent, tliat a man can 
ride up on horseback; and on the platform a palace ha^ been erected, port of 
which still remains in its original state, and part in ruins. The palace of Jein- 
sbeed is that now called thft Chebel-Setoon \ or forty pillars. Each pillar is 

* It is a hard limestone. • 

^ All Persian authors state that antimony is found in (heso mins. 
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to Jemsheed ; and they name it his Tukht, or throne. 'They 
add, that Homai, the daughter of Ardisheer, greatly improved 
this royal mansion, which she made her constant residence ; and 
that it was destroyed by Alexander*. The city of Istakhr, near 
which it stood, long survived the destruction of the throne of 
Jemsheed; and we learn, from historians on whom we can de- 
pend, that its inhabitants were distinguished by their inveterate 
hatred of the conquerors of their country ; as if inspired by those 
fragments of former glory which surrounded them, they main- 
tained a character for pride and courage, not entirely subdued 
till several centuries after the Arabians first overran Persiat. 

Not only the palace of Persejjolis, but the face of the moun- 
tain at the foot of which it is situated, and many of the rocks in 
its vicinity, are ornamented with sculpture, in which we may 
trace a connexion with the page of Firdousee ; and there is 
ample evidence to ‘prove tliat the Persians were in the habit of 
representing, in sculpture, both their religious ceremonies, and 
the principal events of their history. Several of the figures at 

formed of a car\cil •^tone, Mxty feet* higli, and is ornamented in a manner so 
delicate, that it would seem difficult to rival this sculpture upon hard granite** 
in .1 carving upon the soUestwood. Theje is no granite like that** of which 
these pillars are made, to be now found in Persia; and it is unknown from 
whence it was brought Son most beautiful and extraordinary figures orna- 
ment ihij. palace; and all the pillars which once supported the roof, (for that has 
fallen,) are composed of three pieces of stone, joined in so exquisite a manner, 
as to make the behidder bclje\e that the whole shaft is one piece. There are 
several figures of Jemsheed in the sculpture : in one, he has an urn in his hand, 
in which he burn> benjamin, while he stands adoring the sun. In another, he 
IS represented as .seizing the nune of a Hon with one hand, while he stabs him 
with the otlier.*’ 

• Zeenut-ooI-Tuarikh. 

f The final ruin of Persepolis is attributed to Sumeanah-ood-douleh, the un- 
worthy son of the virtuous Azd-ood-douleh. Sumeanah-ood-douleh cannot have 
exercised power before the year 372 of the Hijrah, A. D.982. 

* In measures the author has used the word^»< 2 , which I ha\e iotcr- 
nreled owz-s/mA, ir royal yard, three feet : tliere are other guz shorter. 

*» The author of the Kars Namch is quoted, vho says it is almost impossible 
to break this graniic; anil that, if broke and ground, it i excellent to stop the 

blee^ng out of the rock, at the foot of which the palace 

stands, as other pillars half finished, lying on the mounuin, attest. 
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Persepolis arc adoring fire ; and, near Shahpoor, (a city about 
eight/ miles to the west of Shiraz, and the capital of Shahpoor, 
or Sapor, the First,) we find, carved upon the rock, a represCn* 
tation of that monarch holding the Roman emperor Valerian 
prisoner, while he receives some ambassadors, who supplicate the 
release of tlie royal captive. Opposite to this monument of tri- 
umph are some more pieces of historical sculpture ; in one com- 
partment, a king is seated in state, amid a group of figures, one 
of whom offers tivo heads to him. This marks the barbarous 
state of a nation that could suffer its glory to be pei’petuated by 
a representation of such a character. 

To Shahpoor the Persian historians also ascribe the foundation 
of the modern city of Shuster, situated on the Karoon, nearly 
thirt)" miles to the east of the ancient capital of Shiis, or Susa*. 
Shus, they inform us, is a Pehlevee word, signifring plemant; 
and Shuster is the comparative degree, and nteans more plemanU 
The same tradition adds, that Shahpoor compelled his Roman 
captives to aid in building this city ; and travellers are shewn 
the tower wliere the Persians believe that Valerian was con- 
fined: but what renders this city most remarkable among the 
ancient monuments of Persia, is the dyke in Its vicinity, which 
its founder threw across the Karoon, to turn the course of that 
river into a channel more favourable to agriculture. This dyke 
is formed of cut stones, cemented by lime, and fastened together 
by clamps of iron : it is twenty feet broad, and twelve hundred in 
length. The whole is a solid mass, excepting the centre, where 
two small arches have been constructed, to allow a part of the 
stream to flow in its natural bed. This great work is the more 
worthy of our attention, from being almost the only one of a 
useful nature amid those vast ruins, which bespeak the pomp and 
magnificence of the mouarchs of Persia ; and it has, as if pre- 
served by its nobler character, survived all the sumptuous palaces 
and luxurious edifices of the same age. The trifling damage it 
had sustained from time, and the rapid stream of the Karoon, was 
repaired a few years ago; and it again fulfils its original pur- 
pose, of fertilizing the beautiful plains of Uesful. 

Shuster, though much reduced in size, is still the ca^ntal of a 

r 

* Kinnier’s “ Geographical Memoirs of Persia.” 
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province : it Ucsl at die £}ot of a range of mountains, and jover*- 
hangs the Karoon. A bridge, of one arch, which has an eleva^ 
tion of . more than eighty feet, connects it with the opposite 
bank*. Thirty-six miles to the west of Shuster, we begin to 
trace the ruins of the ancient Shust, or Susa. These are situ- 
ated between the modern town of Desful, and the eastern banks 
of the Karasuo River; along which they stretch upwards of 
twelve miles. They consist, like those of Babylon, of large 
mounds J formed of bricks and coloured tiles |. At the foot of 
one of these mounds stands the tomb of the prophet Daniel § : a 
small building, but sufficient to shelter some derveishes, who 
watch the remains of the prophet, and are supported by the alms 
of such pilgrims as visit the holy sepulchre. These derveishes 
are now the only inhabitants of Susa ; and every kind of wild 
beast roams at large over that spot, on which some of the proud- 
est palaces ever raised by human art, once stood . 

The remains of the palaces of Khoosroo Purveez have been 
noticed in the account of his reign ; but, in the same part of 
Persia, the province of Irak in which these were situated, we 

• Kinnier’s “ Geography of Persia.” 

t It is sometimes written Sus: the modern pronunciation is Shus. 

t siiort distance from the Karasoo iff one immense elevated ihass, about a 
mile in circumference, ami near a hundred feet in perpendicular height. Beyond 
this another, not quite so iiigh, but of more than double the circumference. 
These two mouiids have some resemblance to the pyramids at Babylon; with 
this difference, that, instead of being entirely of brick, they are formed of clay 
and pieces of tile, with irregular layers of brick and mortar ; each layer is five or 
six feet in thickness, to give strength and support to the mass.”— Kinnier's 
Geography of Persia. 

11 Some large blocks of marble, cohered with hieroglyphics, have been found 
amid the^ic mins. They appear to resemble those of Bgypt : from their never 
having been discovered in any oihcr part of Persia, I conclude that they were 
brought by victorious monarchs to Susa, as trophies. 

^ Though the building at the tomb of Daniel be comparatively modern, 
nothing could have led to its being built where it is,^but a belief that this was the 
real site of the prophet’s sepulchre. 

•J Tffere hardly appears a doubt that these ruins are those of Susa : their ex- 
tent, nature, the materials of which the city wasi)ullt, the tomb of Daniel, and 
the traditions of the country, are all strong confirmations of this fact. 

^ This \irovince includes the greatest part of the ancient kingdom of Mediae 
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find qome sculpture, not only far superior to '^at any of these 
palacis^can boast, but even to that of the far*fained Petsepolie/ 
At a distanjee of six miles from the modern city of Kennan^ 
shah, the excavations from the rock, which are termed Tauk-e- 
bostan*, present us with some figurA in so masterly a style, that 
we are inclined to believe the Persian monarch, nnder whose 
auspices this work was executed, had obtained the aid of Grecian 
or Roman artists. The mountains in which these exca\'atk>n8 
are made, form the northern boundary of the plain of Kerman- 
shah. The most considerable is an arch cut in the rock, fifty or 
sixty feet in height, twenty in depth, and twenty-four in breadth : 
over the centre of tlie arch is an emblematical figur^ resemblmg 
a crescent ; and on each side an angel 'U'ith a wreath, or a 
diadem, in one hand, and a cup in the other. At the extremity 
of this arched excavation is the gigantic figure of a man on horse- 
back, in full armour. There are three figures J over this, and 
the sides of the cave are covered with very fine sculpture, repre- 
senting, in one compartment, the hunting of the wild boar along 
the hanks of a river by men in boats and on elephants ; and on 
the opposite side, the same figures, on horseback and on ele- 
phants, pursuing deer. There are a variety of other sculptures 
at the Tauk-e-bostan ; and the labour and knowledge of a French 

* The literal translation of this name is the arch of the gaiilen/’ 

t The figure on the right is tolerably perfect ; but the hand and arm of the left 
figure are the only vestiges of it now \isible, a large fragment of the rock having 
fallen down. The angel on the right is well proportioned, and dressed in loooe 
flowing robes. It would appear, from the shape of the rock, that there must 
hare been some other sculpture and inscriptions immediately above these, which 
time and the inclemency of the weather have defaced and destroyed. 

These three large figures arc upright ; but so much defaced, that nothing 
beyond the general outline ran be defined. On the riglit, a female hold^ a 
diadem, or circle, in her right liand, with which she is offering to crown the 
principal male figure in the centre ; in her left she has a goblet, as if she were 
pouring a libation. Over tHb head of the centre figure, which is larger than the 
others, is a crescent. His right hand appears to be grasping a ring, with the 
male figure on his left ; in his left hand is a straight s^vord, resting on the ground, 
between his feet. The figure on the left is in a long mantle ; but what he holds 
in his left hand cannot be ascertained: the face of this image is still perfect ; he 
has a long beard, and a hdmet on bis bead, with a ball on the top of it. 
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EiicholaT by explaining ^ Pehlevee inscription*, enabled^ us to 
idf^ify figOrras, that are cut out of the face of the rocb, with 
Shabpoof Zoolaktaf, and bis son Baharam. In another part of 
this sculpture are two sovereigns holding a ring, or circle, in their 
right hands, and standing dpon a prostrate Roman soldier. A 
figure, supposed to be the prophet Zoroaster, stands by their 
side : his feet rest upon a star, and his head is covered with a 
gloryt, or crown of rays. There is no doubt that this sculpture 
was executed in the reign of Baharam, the founder of Kerman* 
shah ; and that the figures represent that monarch and his father, 
Shahpoor. The ring whicli they grasp is probably meant as a 
type of tlie world ; and the prostrate Roman soldier appears to be 
an emblem of tlie fallen empire. 

The ruins of Babylon have been often described : they consist 
of large and misshapen mounds j ; that regularity, which distin-* 

^ Silvestre de Sacy lias made the following translation of this inscription, which 
is di\idcd into two parts. 

The Fir>t — ‘^Tliis figure is that of a worshipper of Ilormuzd, or God, the ex- 
cellent Shahpoor, king of kings of Iran and An-1 ran, a celestial germ of a heavenly 
race, the son of the adorer of God, the excellent Hormuzd ; a king of kings, of 
Iran and An-lran, a celc^lial germ of a heavenly race, grandson of the excellent 
Narses, king of kings.” • 

Tlie Second — “ Tlii> figure i'» that ofa>vor.*,liippcr of Hormuzd, or God, the ex- 
rolleiit Varahram, king of kiitg>, king of Iran and An-lran, a celestial germ of a 
hea\ctily race, son of the adorer of God, the excellent Sluhpoor j king of kings, of 
Iran and An-lran. a celestial germ of a heavenly race, grandson of the excellent 
Hormuzd, king of kings.” 

1 ga\e this inscription to Moollah Firoze, a learned priest of the Parsees at 
Bombay, and he assured me that the translation of De Sacy was correct. Firoze 
explained the word An-lran to mean unbelievers: Eer, he informed me, w’avS a 
PehicNCC word, which signified be^^c^cT; Ecran was its plural: in Pehlevce, the 
a or ati prefixed, is a privative, as in Greek and Sanscrit ; consequently An-Eeran 
meant unbeliever?. Tlie king of Eeran and An-Eeran he interpreted to mean 
king of belie\t'r 3 and unbelievers, or of Persia and other nations. It was. he 
ioiil, a title like king of the world. 

t I am informed by ihc Parsecs, or Guebres, lliat in almost all the paintings 
or scflilptuVes that repre-sent Zoroaster, he is always dislingui.^ihcd by a crown of 
rays, or gloiy, as in that 1 have described. 

J If the arrow-licaded character be ever decipliered, we may hope to discover 
many of tho particulars of the history of Babylon as well as of Per sepolis, for great 
numbers of bricl^ of various shapes are found at Babylon, covered with inscrip- 
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guisl^ the vast palaces of this oiK;e proud city, caonot now be 
traced. Of Ctesiphon, an arch, a hundred and sixty feet in height 
and eighty**iive feet in the span, still stands. Of Seleucia, not a 
fragment remains. But it would be endless to give evexji a cata« 
logue of the ruined cities and bridges which once ornamented 
the Tigris. Along the banks of thU celebrated river, the place 
of former magnificesce is now occupied by the scattered tents 
of Arabian robbarl^ only desirous to increase that waste with 
which they de%ht to be surrounded. 

In the north*westem parts of Persia there are few traces of 
its ancient splendour. Oormeah, a town in Aderbejari, celebrated 
as Uio biith-rplace of Zoroaster, and for its temples, has nothing 
left of its former grandeur. In Tebreez*, the capital of Media, 
(which, under the Armenian prince, Teridates, usurped the name 
and Attempted to rivid the gloiy of Ecbatana,) we discover hardly 
any remains of its greatness : nature has combined with man 
againat this city, which has oftener been reduced to ruins by 
earthquakes than by wars. Even Ecbatana itself, the modern 
Hamadan, has nothing but the tombs of Mordecai and Esther f 

ttow ra this character. Tliat learned orientalist, Dr. Wilkin®, lias discovered that 
the inscriptions which have been brought to Europe are of two different characters; 
and his observations lead to the conclusion; that this language was written from 
the left to the right. 

* The ancient Tauris. 

+ They stand near the centre of Hamadan. Sir Core Ou^eley has kindly fa- 
voured me with the following translation of a Hebrew inscription on the dome ; 
“Thursday, fifteenth of the month of Adar, in the year 4474 from the creation of 
the world, was finished the building of this temple over the graves of Blordecai 
and Esther, by the hands of the good-hearted brotlicrs, Elias and Samuel, the 
sons of the deceased Ismael of Ka>ha«.” From this date (which is in numerical 
letters, and accords with the Jew^ish chronolog}’ .', the dome must have been built 
eleven hundred years. The tombs, wl ich are of a black-coloured wood, are evi- 
dently of very great antiquity : but the wood has not perished ; and the Hebrew 
inscriptions are still very legible. There are the following \crses, with the altera- 
tion of one expression, from the book of Esther : 

“ Now’ iu Shu&han, the palace, there was a certain Jew, whose name V^as Mor- 
decai, the son of Jair, the son^of Sbemei. the son of Ki>h, a Benjamite. 

“ For Mordecai, the Jew, was next unto King Ahasuerus, and great among the 
Jews, and accepted among the multitude of bis brethren, seeking the wealth of 
ius brethren, and speaking peace to alt Aiial* « In 
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to reward curiosity ; and the site of Rhe (the ancient Rhjiges) 
is hardJy to be traced. The capital of Mazenderan, Sari, Is no- 
ticed in the first dawn of Persian history, and continues, with its 
name unchanged, a place of some consequence. Within the last 
century, four temples * of the ancient Persians were yet stanchng 
there ; the only edifices of this description which have escaped 
the hand of time, and the persecuting spirit of the Mahomedan 
religion, if we except those near Baku in Mazenderan, where 
there are still some very ancient places of worship sacred to fire. 
These are of stone 5 and may be termed arched vaults, as the 
elevation of the highest is not above fifteen feet. To one of the 
smallest, Hindu pilgrims still resort. A cane or pipe is fixed into 
the ground near the altar, and through it a light blue flame 
issues, like that emitted by burning spirits, but purer. Though 
this phenomenon would be produced by opening the soil in several 
other spots near Baku which are equally impregnated witii fire, 
yet the flame in this temple is deemed sacred and miraculous bj 
the pious pilgrims from the Ganges. 

Khorassan can, no doubt, boast of many ruins 5 and Bulkh, 
which was long the seat of empire, perhaps of still more. These 
countries have been little examined, and merit the attention of 
travellers. Seestan, the principaKty of the family of Roostem, 
is now almost a waste 5 ^’Ut the remains of great cities t, along 


In the Bible the last phrase is, ** speaking peace to all his seed.” The more 
general term, Asia, has probably been added by the \anity of the writer of the 
inscription. The Jews at Haniadan have no tradition of the causes of Esther and 
her uncle being interred there. They probably were removed from Susa, after 
the death of Artaxerxes (Aha'^uerus). The Jewish festbal of Purim, celebrated 
on the thirteenth and fourteenth of the month of Adar, in commemoration of the 
slaughter v hich tlie Jews made on those days of their enemies, is still kept up ; 
and at this festival Jewish pilgrims resort to the tombs of Mordecai and Esther 
from every quarter, and ha\e done so for centuries. 

• They are built in the shape of rotundas, about thirty feet in diameter, and 
one hundred anil twenty in height.— //a/fa’oy, vol. i. p. 199. 

‘ t CHl)lain Christie travelled through this province in 1310. He describes 
several remarkable ruins, particularly those of Pqplkha and Dooshak. or Seestan. 
The latter must once lia\e occupied as great a .space as Isfahan. The houses were 
built of sun-dried bricks, with vaulted roofs, and in general appear to have been Iw 0 
stories high. Thb modern town of Jullalabad stands amid thc^e ruins ; itcontaiiu 
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the fniitfu) banks @C the Helmnnd^, hear t^tiwmy to Uss former 
prosperity ; and the names of every spot, and of every fimsily, 
confirm the traditions that this region, now abandoned to a few 
wretched tribes, whose chief occupation is plunder, was once the 
prond abode of princes and heroes. The countries on its con- 
fines, Mekran and Bsdochistan, have few traces of ever having 
emerged from the poor and sterile state they seem to have been 
condemned to by nature. 

This short general view of the antiquities of Persia leads us 
to consider the character and manners of its former inhabitants ; 
and we are apt to conclude, that there are sufficient traces to 
warrant a belief that they were well advanced in the arts of 
civilized life, and enjoyed, imder the rule of their ancient kings, 
a happiness and prosperity far beyond what they have ever since 
experienced. This opinion has been so generally adopted, it 
would appear presumption to doubt its correctness. But truth 
can never suffer from inquiry or discussion } and no part of his* 
tory is of more consequence than that which relates to govern- 
ment and manners. 

Many arguments for the former civilisation and prosperity of 
Persia are founded on the extent and magnificence of its edifices ; 
but amid their ruins, Ave find few that were dedicated to purposes 
of real public utility. The polislied fragments of vast palaces, 
and the remains of flattering sculpture, prove only that they 
were rich and powerful monarclis, not that they had happy or 
civilised subjects. The object of ambition among all eastern 
kings is to enjoy grandeur, and to leave a great name. Their 
grandeur is comprised in their personal state and magnificent 
palaces 3 their fame in conquest. These are the passions which 
animated a Kay Khoosroo, an Ardisheer, a Noosheerwan, a 
Chenghiz, a Timoor, and a Nadir Shah ; and to effect such ob- 
jects, (whatever may be his personal character,) a monarch must 
be absolute, and his subjects strangers to freedom. That Persia 

about Uo Ibousanil inhabitauts, >vboj}e ruler, Pahaxam Khao, terms himself 
Kaianee, and claims descent fr9rn the ancient monarchsuf Persia. Captain Christie 
fell in with a tribe named Noosheerwan. He travelled through a fine yalley called 
Sohrab, and passed a tov\n called Kay Kobad. « 

• Or Heirmund. 
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from tbe MPhesI days, under despotism, there can be 
no donH At some periods, chiefs of provinces, and beids of 
noble fiiimlies, have assumed and maintained their independence; 
and as these are the only objects we can now trace, we are inclined 
to believe such was the general condition*, but their pretensions 
and power could only multiply tyrants, and vex the community 
with internal discord. 

We are however told, in Grecian history, that ancient Persia 
was inhabited by a wise and enlightened race of men, who lived 
under a just government ; and Ave read in Scripture, that the 
laws of the Medes and Persians were unchangeable. The accounts 
which Greek authors have given of the ancient state of Persia 
are not in contradiction to Avhat I have stated, as every reader 
will discover, who attends to the few historical events they have 
recorded. But the facts they relate should be separated from 
those fabulous parts of their writings, in Avhich they * desire to 
instruct their own rulers, and to inspire their countrymen with 
a love of virtue, by ascril^ing every quality that can dignify hu- 
man nature to the ancient kings and inhabitants of a country, 
witli the real liistory of which they were but imperfectly ac- 
quainted, and had, therefore, full scope for the* indulgence of 
their imagination. 

Of the exact form of the ancient government Ave only know 
enough to state that it was a hereditary monarchy ; that the sove- 
reign was absolute ; and that his person was almost sacred. The 
kings of Persia, from the earliest ages, have assumed extravagant 
titles, and lived Avith great splendour : but they haA^e been always 
subject to tlie clieck, and sometimes to the control, of a military 
nobilitv ; many of whom, descended from the royal family, held 
the richest provinces as principalities. It w^ould appear, that in 
the most ancient times these nobles Avere always assembled be- 
fore a monarch was placed upon the throne. Their assent w^as 
in fact necessary, as they were from birth the leaders of the 
army,, Avhich Avas formed from their different quotas. The 
ministers of tlie crown seem, as at present, to have been generally 
chosen from men of learning and experience, hut of low birth 


* This observation applies particularly to Xenophon, 
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&Iiiiiaterial power was often usuqied by chiefs of great family^ 
but n^7er granted : its being in the hands of a powerful military 
noble implies, in such a government, that the prince is a pageant 
or a prisoner. The luxury in which Persian kings have always 
indulged extended to the nobility ; and in prosperous times, it 
must have been generally diffused over the empire. That this 
luxury could not exist without many of the arts of peace, and a 
certain progress in civilisation, is obvious : but this progress was 
continually retarded by the internal wars consequent on the 
system of the government, and by the recurring irruptions of 
savage tribes of warriors, who issued, in one quarter, from the 
shores of the Euxine and the Caspian ; and in another, from the 
banks of the Oxus and Jaxartes. 

There would appear every ground to conclude that the ancient 
government of Persia was nearly the same as tliat of all barba- 
rous states, the foundation of whose greatness is military power ; 
but there is, perhaps, no better way of judging the condition of 
a people than by the mode in which its revenue is raised. The 
collection of the revenues of Persia, we are informed by Hero- 
dotus, was first settled by Darius Hystaspes*. He fixed the re- 
gular tribute to be paid by each of the inferior governments. 
This was an innovation ; Cyrus had only received presents : in 
consequence of tliis new measure, Darius was termed a merchant, 
while Cyrus was considered as a parent t. The propriety of 
these appellations must refer to the personal character of the 
sovereigns, not to their system of collecting the reveiuie ; for 
that pursued by Cyrus was at once the rudest, the most uncer- 
tain, and the most oppressive. We are told that it existed in 
Persia even before his reign, and it has continued to the present 
day to be the bane of that kingdom. Tlie sovereign, on his 

• Darius Hystaspes divided Persia into twenty satrapies or governments ; and, 
according to Herodotus, fixed its re\enue at an amount equal to 2,807,437 pounds 
of our money ; a sum which Robertson deems so small, as to be almost irrecon- 
cileable w'ith the many facts concerning the mines, magnificence, and luxury of 
the east. TTiis amount correipond.s almost to a fraction with the revenue now 
collected in Persia; and that kingdom is certainly at this period in a prosperous 
condition. ^ 

Cambyses, who also took presents, is termed, in the same passage, a master. 
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aCScending the throne on the animal festival of Nou-R6ze, qc the 
commencement of the year, and on the occurrence of any fortu^ 
nate event, such as the birth of a son, or a marriage in the 
royal family, expects or, to speak more correctly, exacts a present 
from his nobles and officers of state ; who follow the same sys- 
tem with their vassals and dependants. The amount is arbitrary : 
it is regulated by the dictates of avarice, the degree of wealth, 
the power to oppress, and the means of resistance ; and the col- 
lision of these causes must always produce effects the most unfa- 
vourable for a nation's happiness. 

With regard to the laws of the ancient Persians, if we are to 
understand cml institutions, made for the punishment of crimi- 
nals according to established usages, and to guard the lives and 
property of individuals from injustice and power, we may safely 
pronounce that they never can have existed in a nation which was 
always under despotic rulers : but, on examining those passages 
of holy Avrit in which the laAVs of the Medes and Persians are 
mentioned, it will be discovered that the king’s word was then as 
now deemed the fixed and immutable law of the land ; and that 
no more was meant by that phrase, than that when the monarch 
had once commanded, though it wfys to commit wrong, even he 
could not depart from what he liad uttered.* 

That the ancient Persians inhabited towns and cities, is proved 
both by history and by the antiquity of some of the most exten- 
sive ruins ; and we are led to conclude, tliat in the earliest age of 
which the Persians have any trace, they must haA^e depended 
more upon agriculture than on their flocks for their support : 

* Many pa^ssages in the Bible prove the truth of this interpretation : Daniel’s 
being cast into the lions’ tlea is one of the most remarkable. The power of 
tlie king of Persia has undergone no change. The late king, Aga Mahomed 
Khan, when encamped near Shiraz, said he would not move till the snow 
was off the mountain. The season p^o^ed severe, and the snow remained 
longer than was expected : the army began to suffer distress and sickness ; but 
king* had said, while the snow remained upon the mountain, he would not 
mme; and his word was as law, and could not broken. A multitude of la- 
bourers WTre collected and sent to remove the snow ; the'r efforts, and a few fine 
days, cleared the mountain, and Aga Mahomed Khan marched. This anecdote 
was repealed to me by orfe of his chiefs, who was present, with a desire of im- 
pressing my mind with a high opinion of Aga Mahomed Khan, who knew, he 
observed, the sacred nature of a word siJokeu by the king of Persia. 
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for,. lire are informed, they long regarded these who ate animal 
food with horror* ; but we learn from the same authorities, that 
even in those days a number of tribes used to dwell in tents. 
The nature, indeed, of the soil and climate is singularly favour- 
able to such a life ; and the cliaracter of the government must 
always have given it additional charms. The wandering tribes 
can enjoy, by moving their tents frmn elevated to low plains, a 
continual spring ; but their favourite residence has always been 
amid high mountains. They are reconciled by Ixabit to priva- 
tions which the hand of power can hardly increase ; and their 
manner of life inspires them with a savage freedom, which only 
admits of the exercise of a very lenient authority. That of their 
chiefs is patriarchal; they repay liis kindness with inviolable 
attachment ; but, from impatience of insult and oppression, tliey 
are prompt to disobedience and revolt. Enemies of learning, 
and careless of religion, they disdain improvement; and look 
down from the summits of their barren mountains with a mixture 
of pity and contempt on the luxurious, but enslaved inhabitants 
of splendid cities. The cliaracter of such a race can never 
change: and there is probably iio difference between tlie ancient 
and present Eellyattee, or man of a wandering tribe, except 
that the former ascended a mountain to adore the sun, or pro- 
nounced in a temple of fire the name of Zoroaster ; while the 
latter repeats that of Mahomed, and murmurs a short and hur- 
ried prayer in a language of which he is ignorant. 

There is every reason to believe that tlie manners of the an- 
cient Persians were softened, and in some degree refined, by a 
spirit of chivalry which prevailed throughout that country, from 
tlie commencement till the end of the Kaiaiiian dynasty. — 
Courage was hardly held higher than generosity and humanity ; 
and the first heroes are not more praised for valour than for their 
clemency and munificence. If we credit Firdousee, most of 
the laws of modern honour appear to have been understood and 

* ZoUak, as has been stated, was the first who introduced this usage ; but, 
perhaps, it was only some oT the higher classes, or (he order of priests^ (as is 
the case in India,) that lived upon vegetables and milk ; but as tliese were the 
recorders of this innovation, they would ascribe their feeUDg% of horror to the 
whole nation. 
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prac^tised, with an exception in favour of the ancient Persians, 
whose duels or combats (which were frequent) were generally with 
the most distinguished among the enemies of their country, or 
of the human race. The great respect in which the female sex 
was held was, no doubt, the principal cause of thehr progress 
in civilisation. Women were at once the cause of generous en- 
terprise and its reward. It would appear that in former days 
they had an honourable* place in society; and we must conclude 
that an equal rank with the males, which is secured to them by 
the ordinances of Zoroaster, belonged to them long before the 
time of that reformer, who paid too great attention to the habits 
and prejudices of his countrymen, to make any serious alteration 
in so important an usage. 

But though there is reason to conclude that the ancient Per- 
sians had made some progress in civilisation, and that a spirit of 
generous valour was cherished among the higher orders of the 
military class, there is no ground to suppose that the community 
ever enjoyed a good government or just laws. In the remoter 
ages, the power of the sovereign was but faintly acknowledged by 
great feudal lords, who held lands (which had become hereditary) 
on the tenure of military service. . This, which appears to have 
been the first rude state of every monarchy, was changed when 
the paramount chief, or king, gained strength : but when the 
various petty princes, or lords of provinces and tribes, were 
subdued, the only government that an absolute ruler of such a 
country could substitute, led, by a natural recurrence, to the 
same state of affairs. It was a progress, not in a line that ad- 
vanced, but in a circle, which terminated where it began. The 
wisest and most powerful monarchs knew no other mode of 
settling their empire than that of dividing it into petty govern- 
ments, each ruled by a lieutenant, or officer, whom western 
writers call satrap t, and who held his government on condition 

^ ^ Wo are told by Quintus Curtius, that Alexander would not sit in the pre- 
sence of Sisygambis till told to do so by her ; because it was not the custom 
in Persia for sons to sit in presence of their mothers. 

t This appears to be a corruption of chatlrapa, or ** lord of the umbrella of 
>late/’ *whicb, it Is probable, these provincial rulers were allov ed to bear. Th<‘ 
VoL. I. 2 O 
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of pajring certain revenues, and of famishing a fixed quota of 
troops. As the sovereign power became weak, its officers would 
usurp upon it, and the result would be the establishment of 
families, strong from influence and wealth, and the fall of the 
monarchy by the insurrections and rebellions of the petty prin- 
cipalities it had reduced and recreated. This describes the con- 
dition of every uncivilized state in the world ; but no nation to 
which it applies can be said to possess either good laws or good 
government. 

With regard to the morals of the ancient Persians, we are 
left entirely in the dark. The historians of that nation never 
write of common men ; and it is, perhaps, unfair to judge of the 
mass by what we find recorded of their kings and heroes. If we 
should, the sentence would not be favourable. But sucli illus- 
trious personages have, in all ages and countries, deemed them- 
selves exempt from wlgar restrictions ; and we can only ob- 
serve, that if their example was generally followed, the morals of 
the Persians cannot have been much better than their govern- 
ment and laws. 

It is difficult to say to what extent learning was cultivated 
among the ancient Persians,. Noosheenvan was the first mo- 
narch whom historians notice as the founder of a college ; but 
the mobuds, or priests, had their books of religion ; and the 
Chronicles of the Kings of Persia were jjre served with great 
care. The learned were early distinguished for their knowledge 
of astrology, which implies a limitc'd acquaintance with astro- 
nomy ; but this study, as well as all others, appears to have been 
confined to the mobuds ; and it is evident that their boasted 
learning, under the greatest of the Sassanian kings, was much 
below that of their western neighbours — for the philosophers of 
the Roman empire returned disappointed from the court of Noo- 

distinction of bearing an umbrella is common to many countries of Asia ; that it 
was known in Persia is evident, from the sculpture of Persepulis, where the um 
brella of state often marks the prince, or chief, in a group of figures. Chakra, 
umbrella,” is a term common to Persic and Sanscrit. Pa, a short form of pati, 
(lord,) is now lost iu the former, though preserved in the latter. JT)e name, or 
rather tide, of chattra pati, lord of the umbrella ” distinguisljgs one of the high- 
est officers in the federal government of the Mahratta state. 
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sheerwan*. Whatever treasures in sctence and leamiij^ the 
ancient Persians may have possessed, are lost or destroyedt ; and 
the reputation of the country has, perhaps, owed much to a loss 
which has given rise to a regret, disposed to magnify the value 
of what it cannot recover. 

The ancient Persian must, from his climate and food, have 
been athletic and strong, and of good personal appearance. An 
author of just fame J, probably taking his notion from some of 
tlie oppressed followers of Zoroaster, whose very looks have 
been changed by their hard condition, has pronounced that the 
former inhabitants were inferior to the moderns, whose beauty 
# of frame has, he conceives, been improved by the blood of the 
Georgians, the Circassians, and the other nations they have in- 
termingled with. But if we judge from the descendants of the 
ancient Persians settled in Guzerat and at Bombay, of the purity 
of whose blood there can be no doubt, as they never intermarry 
w’ith other races, we should decide, from their present appear- 
ance, changed as tliey must be from a residence of eleven cen- 
turies in an enervating climate, that the foiiner inhabitants were 
superior in looks to the present, who belong to a hundred 
mixed races, which have j)oured ^uj>on that kingdom since the 
overthrow of Vezdijird. 

• Gibbon. 

t I ne>er have been able to hear of the existence of any work in the ancient 
Pchle\t*c that could be cleenied historical. Chardin informs us that Abbas the 
Great made e\cry pos-ible search after manuscripts in that language; and that 
be put (»ne of tlie priests of the Ouebres to death in consenuence of his disap- 
pointment. The collection made by him amounted to twenty-six volumes ; and 
Chardin say? iliey were lodged in the Koval Library at Isfahan. He gi\es us a 
plate, said to be taken from these \olumes: it only exhibits a specimen of the 
kulick and arrow-headed cli.iracters. He also states, that a Guebre read to him, 
for three nouth^. out of a book relating to their religion and usages, said to have 
been written in the time of Yezdijird. I have no doubt that this was one of 
their books of Row a) at, or ordinances, of which the Guebre priests at Yezd, and 
■at Uotjib.iy, have sc^o^al. 

\ { Chardin. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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